Moses’ Heavenly Counterpart in the Book of Jubilees 
and the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian 


“He told us — all the angels of the presence ... 
to keep sabbath with him in heaven and on earth” 
(Jub 2,18) 


One of the enigmatic characters in the Book of Jubilees is the angel of 
the presence who dictates to Moses heavenly revelation. The book 
provides neither the angel's name nor a clear picture of his celestial 
roles and offices. Complicating the picture is the angel's arrogation, in 
certain passages of the text, of “what in the Bible are words or deeds 
of God” ('). In Jub 6,22, for example, the angel utters the following: 


For I have written (this) in the book of the first law in which I wrote 
for you that you should celebrate it at each of its times one day in a 
year. I have told you about its sacrifice so that the Israelites may 
continue to remember and celebrate it throughout their generations 
during this month — one day each year (°). 


James VanderKam observes that according to these sentences “the 
angel of the presence wrote the first law, that is, the Pentateuch, 
including the section about the Festival of Weeks in the cultic 
calendars (Lev 23,15-21 and Num 28,26-31, where the sacrifices are 
specified)" (°). VanderKam further notes that “these passages are 
represented as direct revelations by God to Moses in Leviticus and 
Numbers, not as statements from an angel” (*). 

In Jub 30,12, which retells and modifies Gen 34, the angel's 
authorial claim is repeated again: 


For this reason I have written for you in the words of the law 
everything that the Shechemites did to Dinah and how Jacob's sons 
said: “We will not give our daughter to a man who has a foreskin 
because for us that would be a disgraceful thing" 6). 


(') J.C. VANDERKAM, “The Angel of the Presence in the Book of Jubilees", 
Dead Sea Discoveries 7 (2000) 390. 

Q) J.C. VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees (CSCO 510-511, Scriptores 
Aethiopici 87-88; Leuven 1989) II, 40. 

C) VANDERKAM, “The Angel of the Presence in the Book of Jubilees”, 391. 

(*) VANDERKAM, “The Angel of the Presence in the Book of Jubilees”, 391. 

C) VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees, II, 195. 
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Even more puzzling is that in these passages the angel insists on 
personally writing the divine words, thus claiming the role of the 
celestial scribe in a fashion similar to Moses (°). Also striking is that 
this nameless angelic scribe posits himself as the writer of the 
Pentateuch (*For I have written (this) in the book of the first law"), the 
authorship of which the Tradition ascribes to the son of Amram. What 
are we to make of these authorial claims by the angel of the presence? 

Is it possible that in this puzzling account about two protagonists, 
one human and the other angelic — both of whom are scribes and 
authors of the same “law” — we have an allusion to the idea of the 
heavenly counterpart of a seer in the form of the angel of the 
presence?) In Jewish apocalyptic and early mystical literature such 
heavenly doubles in the form of angels of the presence are often 
presented as celestial scribes. The purpose of this paper is to provide 
conceptual background for the idea of the angel of the presence as the 
heavenly counterpart of Moses in the Book of Jubilees. 


I. The Background: The Heavenly Counterpart of the Seer 
in the Jacob and the Enoch Traditions 


Before proceeding to close analysis of the traditions about the 
heavenly counterpart of Moses and its possible identification with the 
angel of the presence, we will provide a short excursus on the 
background of the idea of the celestial double of a seer. One of the 
specimens of this tradition can be found in the targumic elaborations of 
the story of the patriarch Jacob that depict his heavenly identity as his 
“image” engraved on the Throne of Glory. 


(°) The scribal office of Moses is reaffirmed throughout the text. Already in 
the beginning (Jub 1,5.7.26) he receives a chain of commands to write down the 
revelation dictated by the angel. 

C) On the angelology of the Book of Jubilees see R.-H. CHARLES, The Book of 
Jubilees or the Little Genesis (London 1902) lvi-Iviii; M. TESTUZ, Les idées 
religieuses du livre des Jubilés (Geneva 1960) 75-92; K. BERGER, Das Buch der 
Jubiläen (JSHRZ 11/3; Gütersloh 1981) 322-324; D. DIMANT, “The Sons of 
Heaven: The Theory of the Angels in the Book of Jubilees in Light of the 
Writings of the Qumran Community", A Tribute to Sarah. Studies in Jewish 
Philosophy and Cabala Presented to Professor Sara A. Heller-Wilensky (eds. M. 
IDEL — D. DIMANT — S. ROSENBERG) (Jerusalem 1994) 97-118 [in Hebrew]; 
VANDERKAM, “The Angel of the Presence in the Book of Jubilees”, 378-393; H. 
NAJMAN, "Angels at Sinai: Exegesis, Theology and Interpretive Authority", Dead 
Sea Discoveries 7 (2000) 313-333. 
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1. The Jacob Traditions 


The traditions about the heavenly “image” of Jacob are present in 
several targumic (5) texts (°), including Tg. Ps.-J., Tg. Neof. (°) and Frg. 
Tg. (?). 

In Tg. Ps.-J. to Gen 28,12 the following description can be found: 


He [Jacob] had a dream, and behold, a ladder was fixed in the earth 
with its top reaching toward the heavens ... and on that day they 
(angels) ascended to the heavens on high, and said, 

Come and see Jacob the pious, whose image is fixed (engraved) in the 
Throne of Glory (sp? vomn22 swap m7" Php), and whom you have 
desired to see" (?). 


Besides the tradition of “engraving” on the Throne, some Jewish 
materials point to an even more radical identification of Jacob's image 
with Kavod, an anthropomorphic extent of the Deity, often labelled 
there as the Face of God. Jarl Fossum's research demonstrates that in 
some traditions about Jacob's image, his celestial "image" or 
“likeness” is depicted not simply as engraved on the heavenly throne, 


(*) The same tradition can be found in the rabbinic literature. GenR 68,12 
reads: “thus it says, Israel in whom I will be glorified (Isa. xlix, 3); itis thou, [said 
the angels,] whose features are engraved on high; they ascended on high and saw 
his features and they descended below and found him sleeping". Midrash Rabbah 
(London 1961) II, 626. On Jacob's image on the Throne of Glory see also: GenR 
78,3; 82,2; NumR 4,1; b.Hul 91b; PRE 35. 

(°) On the traditions about Jacob’s image engraved on the Throne see: E.R. 
WOLFSON, Along the Path. Studies in Kabbalistic Myth, Symbolism, and 
Hermeneutics (Albany 1995) 1-62; 111-186. 

(©) “And he dreamed, and behold, a ladder was fixed on the earth and its head 
reached to the height of the heavens; and behold, the angels that had accompanied 
him from the house of his father ascended to bear good tidings to the angels on 
high, saying: ‘Come and see the pious man whose image is engraved in the throne 
of Glory, whom you desired to see.' And behold, the angels from before the Lord 
ascended and descended and observed him". Targum Neofiti 1: Genesis (The 
Aramaic Bible 1A; Collegeville 1992) 140. 

('') “And he dreamt that there was a ladder set on the ground, whose top 
reached towards the heavens; and behold the angels that had accompanied him 
from his father's house ascended to announce to the angels of the heights: ‘Come 
and see the pious man, whose image is fixed to the throne of glory". M.L. KLEIN, 
The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch According to Their Extant Sources 
(AB 76; Rome 1980) I, 57 and II, 20. 

(?) Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Genesis (The Aramaic Bible 1B; Collegeville 
1992) 99-100; Targum Palaestinense in Pentateuchum (ed. A. DÍEZ MACHO) 
(Matriti 1977) 195. 
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but as seated upon the throne of glory (^). Fossum argues that this 
second tradition is original (^). Christopher Rowland offers a similar 
view in proposing to see Jacob's image as "identical with the form of 
God on the throne of glory (Ezek 1.26f.)" (°). 


2. The Enoch Traditions 


Scholars have previously noted that Enochic materials were also 
cognizant of the traditions about the heavenly double of a seer. Thus, 
the idea about the heavenly counterpart of the visionary appears to be 
present in one of the booklets of / (Ethiopic) Enoch. It has been 
previously observed (^) that the Similitudes seem to entertain the idea 
of the heavenly twin of a visionary when it identifies Enoch with the 
Son of Man("). Students of the Enochic traditions have been long 
puzzled by the idea that the son of man, who in the previous chapters 
of the Similitudes is distinguished from Enoch, becomes suddenly 
identified in 1 Enoch 71 with the patriarch. James VanderKam 
suggests that this puzzle can be explained by the Jewish notion, 


(?) J. Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God. Essays on the Influence of 
Jewish Mysticism on Early Christology (NTOA 30; Fribourg — Göttingen 1995) 
140-141. 

(^) Fossum offers additional support for this idea by indicating that the 
Hebrew forms of the loan word from the Greek eikóv, used in the Targums and 
GenR 68,12, are synonymous with 273 and r7. He further suggests that “PpS 
or NpY7 can thus be seen to denote a bodily form, even that of God, that is the 
divine Glory". FossuM, The Image of the Invisible God, 142. 

(5) C. ROWLAND, “John 1.51, Jewish Apocalyptic and Targumic Tradition”, 
NTS 30 (1984) 504. 

(15) See J. VANDERKAM, “Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of 
Man in 1 Enoch 37-71", The Messiah. Developments in Earliest Judaism and 
Christianity. The First Princeton Symposium on Judaism and Christian Origins 
(eds. J.H. CHARLESWORTH ET AL.) (Minneapolis 1992) 182-183; M. KNIBB, 
“Messianism in the Pseudepigrapha in the Light of the Scrolls", Dead Sea 
Discoveries 2 (1995) 177-180; FossuM, The Image of the Invisible God, 144-145; 
C.H.T. FLETCHER-LOUIS, Luke-Acts: Angels, Christology and Soteriology 
(WUNT II, 94; Tubingen 1997) 151. 

('’) It is important to note that in the Similitudes, the son of man is depicted 
as seated on the throne of glory. See 1 Enoch 62,5, 1 Enoch 69,29. J. Fossum 
observes that “in the *Similitudes' the ‘Elect One’ or ‘Son of Man’ who identified 
as the patriarch Enoch, is enthroned upon the ‘throne of glory.’ If ‘glory’ does not 
qualify the throne but its occupant, Enoch is actually identified with the Glory of 
God”. Fossum further concludes that “the *Similitudes of Enoch’ present an early 
parallel to the targumic description of Jacob being seated upon the ‘throne of 
glory’”. Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God, 145. 
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attested in several ancient Jewish texts, that a creature of flesh and 
blood could have a heavenly double or counterpart (^). To provide an 
example, VanderKam points to Jacob’s traditions in which the 
patriarch's “features are engraved on high" (?). He stresses that this 
theme of the visionary's ignorance of his higher angelic identity is 
observable, for example, in the Prayer of Joseph. 

I have previously argued that the idea of the heavenly counterpart 
of the visionary is also present in another Second Temple Enochic text 
— 2 (Slavonic) Apocalypse of Enoch (?). 

2 Enoch 39,3-6 depicts the patriarch who, during his short trip to 
the earth, retells to his children his earlier encounter with the Face. 
Enoch relates: 


You, my children, you see my face, a human being created just like 
yourselves; I am one who has seen the face of the Lord, like iron made 
burning hot by a fire, emitting sparks. For you gaze into my eyes, a 
human being created just like yourselves; but I have gazed into the 
eyes of the Lord, like the rays of the shining sun and terrifying the eyes 
of a human being. You, my children, you see my right hand beckoning 
you, a human being created identical to yourselves; but I have seen the 
right hand of the Lord, beckoning me, who fills heaven. You see the 
extend of my body, the same as your own; but I have seen the extend 
of the Lord, without measure and without analogy, who has no end (?). 


Enoch's description reveals a contrast between the two identities 
of the visionary: the earthly Enoch (*a human being created just like 
yourselves") and his heavenly counterpart (“the one who has seen the 
Face of God"). Enoch describes himself in two different modes of 
existence: as a human being who now stands before his children with 
a human face and body and as a celestial creature who has seen God's 
Face in the heavenly realm. These descriptions of two conditions 
(earthly and celestial) occur repeatedly in tandem. It is possible that 
the purpose of Enoch's instruction to his children is not to stress the 


(*) VANDERKAM, "Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 
] Enoch 37-71", 182-183. 

(©) VANDERKAM, “Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 
] Enoch 37-71", 182-183. 

(*) A. ORLOV, The Enoch-Metatron Tradition (TSAJ 107; Tübingen 2005) 
165-176; IDEM, "The Face as the Heavenly Counterpart of the Visionary in the 
Slavonic Ladder of Jacob”, A. ORLOV, From Apocalypticism to Merkabah 
Mysticism. Studies in the Slavonic Pseudepigrapha (JSJS 114; Leiden 2007) 
399-419. 

(1) F. ANDERSEN, “2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch”, The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (New York 1983) I, 163. 
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difference between his human body and the Lord’s body, but to 
emphasize the distinction between this Enoch, a human being “created 
just like yourselves”, and the other angelic Enoch who has been 
standing before the Lord’s face. Enoch’s previous transformation into 
the glorious one and his initiation into the servant of the divine 
presence in 2 Enoch 22,7 support this suggestion. It is unlikely that 
Enoch has somehow “completely” abandoned his supra-angelic status 
and his unique place before the Face of the Lord granted to him in the 
previous chapters. An account of Enoch’s permanent installation can be 
found in chapter 36 where the Lord tells Enoch, before his short visit to 
the earth, that a place has been prepared for him and that he will be in 
the front of Lord's face “from now and forever” (?). What is important 
here for our research is that the identification of the visionary with his 
heavenly double involves the installation of the seer into the office of 
the angel (or the prince) of the presence (sar happanim). The 
importance of this account for the idea of the heavenly counterpart in 2 
Enoch is apparent because it points to the simultaneous existence of 
Enoch's angelic double installed in heaven and its human counterpart, 
whom God sends periodically on missionary errands. Targumic and 
rabbinic accounts about Jacob also attest to this view of the heavenly 
counterpart when they depict angels beholding Jacob as one who at one 
and the same time is installed in heaven and is sleeping on earth (^). In 
relation to this paradoxal situation when the seer is able not only to be 
unified with his heavenly counterpart in the form of the angel of the 
presence but also retain the ability to travel back in earthly realm, 
Jonathan Smith observes that “the complete pattern is most apparent in 
the various texts that witness to the complex Enoch tradition, 
particularly 2 Enoch. Here Enoch was originally a man (ch. 1) who 
ascended to heaven and become an angel (22,9, cf. 3En 10,3-4 and 
48C), returned to earth as a man (33,11), and finally returned again to 
heaven to resume his angelic station (67,18)"(?*). 

What is also important in 2 Enoch's account for our ongoing 
investigation of the traditions found in the Jubilees is that while the 
"heavenly version” of Enoch is installed in heaven his “earthly 


(2) 2 Enoch 36,3. ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch”, The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, I, 161. 

(9) Tg. Neof. to Gen 28,12: “and behold, the angels from before the Lord 
ascended and descended and observed him [Jacob]". Targum Neofiti 1: Genesis, 
140; GenR 68,12: “they ascended on high and saw his features and they 
descended below and found him sleeping". Midrash Rabbah , II, 626. 

(*) J.Z. SMITH, “Prayer of Joseph”, The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, II, 705. 
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version” is dispatched by God to another lower realm with the mission 
to deliver the handwritings made by the translated hero in heaven. 

In 2 Enoch 33,3-10 the Lord endows Enoch with the mission of the 
distributing those heavenly writings on earth: 


And now, Enoch, whatever I have explained to you, and whatever you 
have seen in heavens, and whatever you have seen on earth, and 
whatever I have written in the books - by my supreme wisdom I have 
contrived it all ... Apply your mind, Enoch, and acknowledge the One 
who is speaking to you. And you take the books which I (!) have written 
... And you go down onto the earth and tell your sons all that I have told 
you ... And deliver to them the books in your handwritings, and they will 
read them and know their Creator ... And distribute the books in your 
handwritings to your children and (your) children to (their) children; and 
the parents will read (them) from generation to generation (?*). 


This account is striking in that while commanding the adept to 
travel to the lower realm with the heavenly books, God himself seems 
to assume the seer's upper scribal identity. The Deity tells Enoch, who 
is previously depicted as the scribe of the books (5), that it is He who 
wrote these books. This situation is reminiscent of some developments 
found in the Jubilees where the angel of the presence also seems to 
take on the celestial scribal identity of Moses. It is also noteworthy that 
in the Jubilees, as in 2 Enoch, the boundaries between the upper scribal 
identity of the visionary who claims to be the writer of “the first law” 
and the Deity appear blurred (?). 

In 2 Enoch 33 where the divine scribal figure commands the 
seventh antediluvian hero to deliver the book in his [Enoch] 
handwritings, one possibly witnesses to the unique, paradoxal 
communication between the upper and the lower scribal identities. 

The fact that in 2 Enoch 33 the patriarch is dispatched to earth to 
deliver the books in “his handwritings”, the authorship of which the 
text assigns to the Deity, is also worthy of attention given that in the 
traditions attested in the Jubilees, where Moses appears as a heavenly 


(?) 2 Enoch 33,3-10 (the shorter recension). ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch", The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha, I, 157. 

(5) See 2 Enoch 23,6 “I wrote everything accurately. And I wrote 366 
books". ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch", The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, I, 140. 

(?7) Cf. Jub 6,22 and 30,12. On the blurred boundaries between the angel of 
the presence and the Deity in the Jubilees, see VANDERKAM, "The Angel of the 
Presence in the Book of Jubilees", 390-392. It should be noted that the tendency 
to identify the seer's heavenly identity with the Deity or his anthropomorphic 
extent (known as his Kavod or the Face) is discernable in all accounts dealing 
with the heavenly counterpart. 
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counterpart, the angel of the presence claims authorship of the 
materials that the Tradition explicitly assigns to Moses. Here, just like 
in 2 Enoch, book authorship can be seen as a process executed 
simultaneously by both earthly and heavenly authors, though it is the 
function of the earthly counterpart to deliver them to humans. 


3. Angels ofthe Presence 


It is significant that in both Enoch and Jacob traditions the theme 
ofthe heavenly counterpart is conflated with the imagery of the angels 
of the presence. For our study of the tradition in the Jubilees, where 
the angel ofthe presence might be serving as the heavenly counterpart 
ofthe son of Amram, it is important to note that both Jacob and Enoch 
traditions identify the heavenly counterparts of the seers as angelic 
servants of the presence. 

Thus, in 2 Enoch the seventh antediluvian hero is depicted as the 
angelic servant of the presence permanently installed in front of God’s 
face (*). The Slavonic apocalypse repeats again and again that the seer 
is installed before the divine Face from “now and forever". The later 
Merkabah developments reaffirm this prominent office of Enoch's 
upper identity in the form of angel Metatron portraying him as a 
special servant of the divine presence, 0°57 W. 

In the Jacob traditions the heavenly counterpart of the son of Isaac 
is also depicted as the angel of the presence. Thus, in the Prayer of 
Joseph, the text which gives one of the most striking descriptions of 
the pre-existent heavenly double of Jacob, the heavenly version of the 
patriarch reveals his identity as the angel of the presence: “I, Israel, the 
archangel of the power of the Lord and the chief captain among the 
sons of God ... the first minister before the face of God" (?). 

The imagery of angels of the presence or the Face looms large in 
the traditions of the heavenly counterpart. What is striking here is that 
it is not only that the heavenly double of the visionary is fashioned as 


(*) 2 Enoch 21,3: “And the Lord sent one of his glorious ones, the archangel 
Gabriel. And he said to me, ‘Be brave, Enoch! Don't be frightened! Stand up, and 
come with me and stand in front of the face of the Lord forever ". 

2 Enoch 22,6: “And the Lord said to his servants, sounding them out, ‘Let 
Enoch join in and stand in front of my face forever!" 

2 Enoch 36,3: “Because a place has been prepared for you, and you will be 
in front of my face from now and forever”. ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch", The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha , I, 136, 138, 161. 

(?) SMITH, “Prayer of Joseph", II, 713. 
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the angel (or the prince) of the presence, but also that the angelic guides 
who acquaint the seer with his upper celestial identity and its offices are 
depicted as angels of the presence. In this respect the figure of one of 
the angelic servants of the divine presence is especially important. Both 
Jacob and Enoch materials contain numerous references to the angel of 
the presence under the name Uriel, who is also known in various 
traditions under the names of Phanuel and Sariel (°). 

In 2 Enoch 22-23, Uriel (') plays an important role during Enoch's 
initiations near the Throne of Glory (?). He instructs Enoch about 
various subjects of esoteric knowledge in order to prepare him for 
various celestial offices, including the office of the heavenly scribe. 1 
Enoch 71 also refers to the same angel but names him Phanuel. In the 
Similitudes, he occupies an important place among the four principal 
angels, namely, the place usually assigned to Uriel. In fact, the angelic 
name Phanuel might be a title which stresses the celestial status of 
Uriel/Sariel (?) as one of the servants of the Divine Panim (^). 


(9) J. Smith observes that in five instances in / Enoch (40,9; 54,6; 71,8.9.13), 
confined to the Similitudes, Phanuel replaces Uriel in a catalog of the four 
archangels. He also points out that while Sariel is a relatively unknown angelic 
figure, his name seems to be quite frequently conflated with Uriel, as in 1 Enoch 
9,1. Cf. SMITH, “Prayer of Joseph”, II, 708-709. For the discussion about Uriel- 
Sariel-Phanuel, see: J. GREENFIELD, “Prolegomenon”, H. ODEBERG, 3 Enoch or 
the Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York 1973) xxxiv-xxxv; H.G. LUNT, “Ladder 
of Jacob”, The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, II, 405, n. 10; J. MILIK, The Books 
of Enoch (Oxford 1976) 170-174; S. OLYAN, A Thousand Thousands Served Him. 
Exegesis and the Naming of Angels in Ancient Judaism (TSAJ 36; Tübingen 
1993) 105-109; J.Z. SMITH, “The Prayer of Joseph”, Religions in Antiquity. Essays 
in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough (ed. J. NEUSNER) (Sup Numen 14; 
Leiden 1968) 270 and 227; G. VERMES, "The Archangel Sariel: A Targumic 
Parallel to the Dead Sea Scrolls", Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman 
Cults (SJLA 12:3; Leiden 1975) 159-166; IDEM, “The Impact of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls on Jewish Studies", JJS 26 (1975) 13. 

(9) Slav. Vereveil. 

(?) The beginning of this tradition can be found in the Book of Heavenly 
Luminaries (1 Enoch 74,2), where Enoch writes the instructions of the angel Uriel 
regarding the secrets of heavenly bodies and their movements. M. KNIBB, The 
Ethiopic Book of Enoch. A New Edition in the Light of the Aramaic Dead Sea 
Fragments (Oxford 1978) II, 173. 

(9) G. Vermes observes that at Qumran, “Sariel becomes one of the four chief 
angels, replacing Uriel, the traditional fourth archangel in the Greek Enoch and 
midrashic literature ... He also appears in an Aramaic fragment of 4Q Enoch 9:1". G. 
VERMES, "The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls on Jewish Studies", JJS 26 (1975) 13. 

(^) Hekhalot Rabbati (Synopse $108) refers to the angel Suria/Suriel as the 
Prince of the Face: mien nw 5smo/mwmo. Cf. P. SCHÄFER — M. SCHLÜTER — H.G. 
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The title “Phanuel” is reminiscent of the terminology found in 
various Jacob accounts. In Gen 32,31, Jacob names the place (Epi) of 
his wrestling with God as Peniel (>) - the Face of God. Scholars 
believe that the angelic name Phanuel and the place Peniel are 
etymologically connected (°). 

This reference to Uriel/Sariel/Phanuel as the angel who 
instructs/wrestles with Jacob and announces to him his new angelic 
status and name is documented in several other sources, including Tg. 
Neof. and PrJos. In the Prayer of Joseph, Jacob-Israel reveals that 
“Uriel, the angel of God, came forth and said that ‘I [Jacob-Israel] had 
descended to earth and I had tabernacled among men and that I had 
been called by the name of Jacob.’ He envied me and fought with me 
and wrestled with me" (89). 

In the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob, an another important text attesting 
to the idea of the heavenly counterpart, Jacob's identification with his 
heavenly counterpart, the angel Israel, again involves the initiatory 
encounter with the angel Sariel, the angel of the Divine presence or the 
Face (??). The same state of events is observable in Enochic materials 
where Uriel serves as a principal heavenly guide to another prominent 
visionary who has also acquired knowledge about his own heavenly 
counterpart, namely, Enoch/Metatron. The aforementioned traditions 
pertaining to the angels of the presence are important for our ongoing 
investigation of the angelic figure in the Jubilees in view of their role 
in accession to the upper identity of the seer. 


VON MUTUS, Synopse zur Hekhaloth-Literatur (TSAJ 2; Tübingen 1981) 52. On 
the identification of Sariel with the Prince of the presence see: ODEBERG, 3 Enoch, 
99-100; SMITH, “Prayer of Joseph", II, 709. 

(*) G. Vermes suggests that the angelic name Phanuel “is dependent on the 
Peniel/Penuel of Genesis 32". See, VERMES, “The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
on Jewish Studies", 13. J. Smith supports Vermes' position. In his opinion, “it is 
most likely that the name Phanuel is to be derived from the place name 
Peniel/Penuel (the face of God) in Genesis 32:30, and therefore may be related to 
the title ‘a man seeing God’”. SMITH, “Prayer of Joseph”, IL, 709. See also S. 
Olyan, who argues that “the angel Penuel was either derived from texts such 
Exod. 13:14-15 and Deut. 4:37, where the divine presence is given figurative 
treatment, or it emerged from the exegesis of Gen. 32:25-33". OLYAN, A 
Thousand Thousands Served Him, 108-109 

(5) SMITH, “Prayer of Joseph”, II, 713. 

(7) On the idea of the heavenly counterpart of Jacob in the Ladder of Jacob 
see, “The Face as the Heavenly Counterpart of the Visionary in the Slavonic 
Ladder of Jacob”, A. ORLOV, From Apocalypticism to Merkabah Mysticism. 
Studies in the Slavonic Pseudepigrapha (JSJS 114; Leiden 2007) 399-419. 
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II. The Heavenly Counterpart of Moses 


1. The Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian 


After our excursus into the background of the traditions about the 
heavenly counterpart found in the Enoch and the Jacob materials, we 
will proceed to some Mosaic accounts that may also attest to the idea 
of the celestial double of the son of Amram. One of such early Mosaic 
testimonies has survived as a part of the drama Exagoge (*), a writing 


(*) On the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian, see R. BAUCKHAM, "The 
Throne of God and the Worship of Jesus", The Jewish Roots of Christological 
Monotheism (eds. C.C. NEWMAN ET AL; Leiden 1999) 43-69. S.N. BUNTA, Moses, 
Adam and the Glory of the Lord in Ezekiel the Tragedian. On the Roots of a 
Merkabah Text (Ph.D. diss.; Marquette University 2005); J.J. COLLINS, Between 
Athens and Jerusalem (Grand Rapids ?2000) 224-225; M. GASTER, The 
Samaritans. Their History, Doctrines and Literature (London 1925); I. 
GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (AGJU 14; Leiden 1980); Y. 
GUTMAN, The Beginnings of Jewish-Hellenistic Literature (Jerusalem 1958-1963) 
[in Hebrew]; C.R. HOLLADAY, “The Portrait of Moses in Ezekiel the Tragedian", 
SBLSP 10 (1976) 447-452; IDEM, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors 
(SBLTT 30; Pseudepigrapha Series 12; Atlanta 1989) II, 439-449; P.W. VAN DER 
Horst, “De Joodse toneelschrijver Ezechiel", Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 
36 (1982) 97-112; IDEM, *Moses' Throne Vision in Ezekiel the Dramatist", JJS 
34 (1983) 21-29; IDEM, “Some Notes on the Exagoge of Ezekiel”, Mnemosyne 37 
(1984) 364-365; L. HURTADO, One God, One Lord. Early Christian Devotion and 
Ancient Jewish Monotheism (Philadelphia 1988) 58-59; H. JACOBSON, 
“Mysticism and Apocalyptic in Ezekiel’s Exagoge”, ICS 6 (1981) 273-293; IDEM, 
The Exagoge of Ezekiel (Cambridge 1983); K. KUIPER, “De Ezekiele Poeta 
Iudaeo", Mnemosyne 28 (1900) 237-280; IDEM, “Le poète juif Ezéchiel”, Revue 
des études juives 46 (1903) 48-73, 161-177; P. LANFRANCHI, L'Exagoge 
d'Ezéchiel le Tragique. Introduction, texte, traduction et commentaire (SVTP 21; 
Leiden 2006); W.A. MEEKS, “Moses as God and King”, Religions in Antiquity. 
Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough (ed. J. NEUSNER) (Leiden 
1968) 354-371; IDEM, The Prophet-King. Moses Traditions and the Johannine 
Christology (SNT 14; Leiden 1967); A. ORLOV, “Ex 33 on God's Face: A Lesson 
from the Enochic Tradition", SBLSP 39 (2000) 130-147; IDEM, The Enoch- 
Metatron Tradition (TSAJ 107; Tübingen 2005) 262-268; R.G. ROBERTSON, 
“Ezekiel the Tragedian", The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, II, 803-819; K. 
RUFFATTO, “Raguel as Interpreter of Moses’ Throne Vision: The Transcendent 
Identity of Raguel in the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian" (paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the SBL, Philadelphia, 22 November 2005); IDEM, 
“Polemics with Enochic Traditions in the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian”, JSP 
15 (2006) 195-210; E. STAROBINSKI-SAFRAN, “Un poéte judéo-hellénistique: 
Ezéchiel le Tragique", MH 3 (1974) 216-224; E. VOGT, Tragiker Ezechiel 
QSHRZ 4/3; Gütersloh 1983); M. WIENCKE, Ezechielis Judaei poetae 
Alexandrini fabulae quae inscribitur Exagoge fragmenta (Mümster 1931); R. 
VAN DE WATER, “Moses’ Exaltation: Pre-Christian?", JSP 21 (2000) 59-69. 
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attributed to Ezekiel the Tragedian, that depicts the prophet’s 
experience at Sinai as his celestial enthronement. Preserved in 
fragmentary form in Eusebius of Caesarea’s(”) Praeparatio 
evangelica ("), Exagoge 67-90 reads: 


Moses: I had a vision of a great throne on the top of Mount Sinai and 
it reached till the folds of heaven. A noble man was sitting on it, with 
a crown and a large scepter in his left hand. He beckoned to me with 
his right hand, so I approached and stood before the throne. He gave 
me the scepter and instructed me to sit on the great throne. Then he 
gave me a royal crown and got up from the throne. I beheld the whole 
earth all around and saw beneath the earth and above the heavens. A 
multitude of stars fell before my knees and I counted them all. They 
paraded past me like a battalion of men. Then I awoke from my sleep 
in fear. 


Raguel: My friend, this is a good sign from God. May I live to see the 
day when these things are fulfilled. You will establish a great throne, 
become a judge and leader of men. As for your vision of the whole 
earth, the world below and that above the heavens - this signifies that 
you will see what is, what has been and what shall be (^'). 


Scholars argue that, given its quotation by Alexander Polyhistor 
(ca. 80-40 B.C.E.), this Mosaic account can be taken as a witness to 
traditions of the second century B.C.E.(*). Such dating puts this 
account in close chronological proximity to the Book of Jubilees. It is 
also noteworthy that both texts (Jubilees and Exagoge) also exhibit a 
common tendency to adapt some Enochic motifs and themes into the 
framework of the Mosaic tradition (*). 


(?) Eusebius preserves the seventeen fragments containing 269 iambic 
trimeter verses. Unfortunately, the limited scope of our investigation does not 
allow us to reflect on the broader context of Moses' dream in the Exagoge. 

(*) The Greek text of the passage was published in several editions including: 
A.-M. DENIS, Fragmenta pseudepigraphorum quae supersunt graeca (Leiden 
1970) 210; B. SNELL, Tragicorum graecorum fragmenta I (Göttingen 1971) 288- 
301; JACOBSON, The Exagoge of Ezekiel, 54; HOLLADAY, Fragments, 362-366. 

(**) JACOBSON, The Exagoge of Ezekiel, 54-55. 

(*) MEEKS, The Prophet-King, 149. See also HOLLADAY, Fragments from 
Hellenistic Jewish Authors, II, 308-312. 

(*) On the Enochic motifs in the Exagoge, see VAN DER Horst, “Moses” 
Throne Vision in Ezekiel the Dramatist”, 21-29; ORLOV, “Ex 33 on God's Face: 
A Lesson from the Enochic Tradition", 130-147; IDEM, The Enoch-Metatron 
Tradition, 262-268; RUFFATTO, “Raguel as Interpreter of Moses’ Throne Vision: 
The Transcendent Identity of Raguel in the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian”; 
IDEM, “Polemics with Enochic Traditions in the Exagoge of Ezekiel the 
Tragedian”, 195-210. 
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The Exagoge 67-90 depicts Moses’ dream in which he sees an 
enthroned celestial figure who vacates his heavenly seat and handles to 
the son of Amram his royal attributes. The placement of Moses on the 
great throne in the Exagoge account and his donning of the royal 
regalia have been often interpreted by scholars as the prophet’s 
occupation of the seat of the Deity. Pieter van der Horst remarks that 
in the Exagoge Moses become “an anthropomorphic hypostasis of 
God himself” (*). The uniqueness of the motif of God's vacating the 
throne and transferring occupancy to someone else has long puzzled 
scholarship (*). An attempt to deal with this enigma by bringing in the 
imagery of the vice-regent does not, in my judgment, completely solve 
the problem; the vice-regents in Jewish traditions (for example, 
Metatron) do not normally occupy God's throne but instead have their 
own glorious chair that sometimes serves as a replica of the divine 
Seat. It seems that the enigmatic identification of the prophet with the 
divine Form can best be explained, not through the concept of a vice- 
regent, but through the notion of the heavenly twin or counterpart. 

In view of the aforementioned traditions about the heavenly twins 
of Enoch and Jacob, it is possible that the Exagoge of Ezekiel the 
Tragedian could also attest to the idea of the heavenly counterpart of 
the seer when it identifies Moses with the glorious anthropomorphic 
extent. As we recall, the text depicts Moses’ vision of “a noble man” 
with a crown and a large scepter in the left hand installed on the great 
throne. In the course of the seer's initiation, the attributes of this “noble 
man", including the royal crown and the scepter, are transferred to 
Moses who is instructed to sit on the throne formerly occupied by the 
noble man. The narrative thus clearly identifies the visionary with his 
heavenly counterpart, in the course of which the seer literally takes the 
place and the attributes of his upper identity. Moses' enthronement is 
reminiscent of Jacob's story whose heavenly identity is depicted as 
being "engraved" or “enthroned” on the divine Seat. The account also 
underlines that Moses acquired his vision in a dream, by reporting that 
he awoke from his sleep in fear. Here, just as in the Jacob tradition, 
while the seer is sleeping on earth his counterpart in the upper realm is 
identified with the Kavod. 


(*) VAN DER Horst, “Some Notes on the Exagoge", 364. 
(*) VAN DER Horst, “Throne Vision”, 25; HOLLADAY, Fragments, 444. 
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2. The Idiom of Standing and the Angel of the Presence 


Despite the draw of seeing the developments found in the Exagoge 
as the later adaptation of the Enochic and Jacobite traditions about the 
heavenly double, it appears that the influence may point in other 
direction and these accounts were shaped by the imagery found 
already in the biblical Mosaic accounts. It is possible that the 
conceptual roots of the identification of Moses with the angelic servant 
of the presence could be found already in the biblical materials where 
the son of Amram appears standing before the divine presence. To 
clarify the Mosaic background of the traditions about the heavenly 
counterpart, we must now turn to the biblical Mosaic accounts dealing 
with the symbolism of the Divine presence or the Face. 

One of the early identification of the hero with the angel of the 
presence, important in the traditions about the heavenly double, can be 
found in 2 Enoch where in the course of his celestial metamorphosis 
the seventh antediluvian patriarch Enoch was called by God to stand 
before his Face forever. What is important in this portrayal of the 
installation of a human being into the prominent angelic rank is the 
emphasis on the standing before the Face of God. Enoch’s role as the 
angel of the presence is introduced through the formulae “stand before 
my face forever” (*). 2 Enoch’s definition of the office of the servant 
of the divine presence as standing before the Face of the Lord appears 
to be linked to the biblical Mosaic accounts in which Moses is 
described as the one who was standing before the Lord’s Face on 
Mount Sinai. It is significant that, as in the Slavonic apocalypse where 
the Lord himself orders the patriarch to stand before his presence (^7), 
the biblical Mosaic accounts contain a familiar command. In the 
theophanic account from Exodus 33, the Lord commands Moses to 
stand near him: “There is a place by me where you shall stand 
(p2x1)(*) on the rock". 


(*) Slav. Stoati préd licem moim’ v’’ věky, M.I. SokoLov, “Materialy i 
zametki po starinnoj slavjanskoj literature. Vypusk tretij. VII. Slavjanskaja Kniga 
Enoha Pravednogo. Teksty, latinskij perevod i izsledovanie. Posmertnyj trud 
avtora prigotovil k izdaniju M. Speranskij", Chtenija v Obshchestve Istorii i 
Drevnostej Rossijskih 4 (1910) 22. 

(*) See 2 Enoch 22,6: “And the Lord said to his servants, sounding them out: 
‘Let Enoch join in and stand in front of my face forever!’”. 2 Enoch 36,3: 
"Because a place has been prepared for you, and you will be in front of my face 
from now and forever”. ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch", The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, I, 138 and 161. 

(5) LXX: omon. 
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In Deuteronomy this language of standing continues to play a 
prominent role. In Deut 5,31 God again orders Moses to stand with 
him: “But you, stand (amy) (?) here by me, and I will tell you all the 
commandments, the statutes and the ordinances, that you shall teach 
them...." In Deut 5,4-5 the motif of standing, as in Exodus 33, is 
juxtaposed with the imagery of the divine Panim: “The Lord spoke 
with you face to face (0°D2 0°35) at the mountain, out of the fire. At that 
time I was standing (75) (°°) between the Lord and you to declare to 
you the words of the Lord; for you were afraid because of the fire and 
did not go up the mountain". Here Moses is depicted as standing 
before the Face of the Deity and mediating the divine presence to the 
people. 

These developments of the motif of standing are intriguing and 
might constitute the conceptual background of the later identifications 
of Moses with the office of the angel of the presence. 

The idiom of standing also plays a significant part in the Exagoge 
account that has Moses approach and stand (£otó0nv) (*') before the 
throne (?). 

In the extra-biblical Mosaic accounts one can also see a growing 
tendency to depict Moses' standing position as the posture of a 
celestial being. Crispin Fletcher-Louis observes that in various Mosaic 
traditions the motif of Moses' standing was often interpreted through 
the prism of God's own standing, indicating the prophet's participation 
in divine or angelic nature. He notes that in Samaritan and rabbinic 
literature a standing posture was generally indicative of the celestial 
being (7). Jarl Fossum points to the tradition preserved in Memar 
Marqah 4,12 where Moses is described as “the (immutable) Standing 
One" (??). 


(*) LXX: ori. 

(*) LXX: etovijkew. 

(*') Moses’ standing here does not contradict his enthronement. The same 
situation is discernible in 2 Enoch, where the hero who was promised a place to 
stand in front of the Lord's Face for eternity is placed on the seat next to the Deity. 

(©) JACOBSON, The Exagoge of Ezekiel, 54. 

(?) C.H.T. FLETCHER-LOUIS, All the Glory of Adam. Liturgical Anthropology 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls (STDJ 42; Leiden 2002) 146-147; J. FossuM, The Name 
of God and the Angel of the Lord. Samaritan and Jewish Mediation Concepts and 
the Origin of Gnosticism (WUNT 36; Tübingen 1985) 121; J.A. MONTGOMERY, 
The Samaritans (New York 1968) 215. 

(*) Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord, 56-58. 
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In 40377 2 vii-xii, the standing posture of Moses appears to be 
creatively conflated with his status as a celestial being: 


And like a man sees li[gh]t, he has appeared to us in a burning fire, 
from above, from heaven, and on earth he stood (732) on the mountain 
to teach us that there is no God apart from him, and no Rock like him 
... But Moses, the man of God, was with God in the cloud, and the 
cloud covered him, because [...] when he sanctified him, and he spoke 
as an angel through his mouth, for who was a messen[ger] like him, a 
man of the pious ones? (?) 


Hindy Najman has previously observed that Moses here “plays the 
role of an angel, having received revelation from the mouth of 
God”(*). 

In light of the aforementioned Mosaic developments it is possible 
that the idiom of standing so prominent in the depiction of the 
servants of the presence in the Enochic tradition of the heavenly 
double has Mosaic provenance. Already in Exodus and Deuteronomy 
the prophet is portrayed as the one who is able to stand before the 
Deity to mediate the divine presence to human beings (°°). The extra- 
biblical Mosaic accounts try to further secure the prophet's place in 
the front of the Deity by depicting him as a celestial creature. The 
testimony found in the Exagoge, where Moses is described as 
standing before the Throne, seems to represent an important step 
toward the rudimentary definitions of the office of the angelic servant 
of the Face. 


3. The Idiom of the Hand and the Heavenly Counterpart 


One of the constant features of the aforementioned transfor- 
mational accounts in which a seer becomes identified with his 
heavenly identity is the motif of the divine hand that embraces the 
visionary and invites him into a new celestial dimension of his 
existence. This motif is found both in Mosaic and Enochic traditions 
where the hand of God embraces and protects the seer during his 
encounter with the Lord in the upper realm (*). 


(9) F. GARCIA MARTÍNEZ — E. J.C. TIGCHELAAR (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Study Edition (Leiden - New York — Kóln 1997) II, 745. 

(55) NAJMAN, “Angels at Sinai”, 319. 

(7) This emphasis on mediation is important since mediating of the divine 
presence is one of the pivotal functions of the Princes of the Face. 

(*) The later Merkabah developments about Jacob also refer to the God's 
embracement of Jacob-Israel. 
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Thus, in 2 Enoch 39 the patriarch relates to his children that during 
his vision of the divine Kavod, the Lord helped him with his right 
hand. The hand here is described as having a gigantic size and filling 
heaven: “But you, my children, see the right hand of one who helps 
you, a human being created identical to yourself, but I have seen the 
right hand of the Lord, helping me (pomagazhschu mi) and filling 
heaven (ispl’néjaschu nebo)’ (*). The theme of the hand of God 
assisting the seer during his vision of the Face here is not an entirely 
new development, since it recalls the Mosaic account from Ex 33,22- 
23. Here the Deity promises the prophet to protect him with his hand 
during the encounter with the divine Panim: “and while my glory 
passes by I will put you in a cleft of the rock, and I will cover you with 
my hand until I have passed by; then I will take away my hand, and 
you shall see my back; but my face shall not be seen". There is also 
another early Mosaic account where the motif of the divine hand 
assisting the visionary is mentioned. The Exagoge of Ezekiel the 
Tragedian relates that during the prophet's vision of the Kavod, a noble 
man sitting on the throne beckoned him with his right hand (de€.G dé 
uor Evevoe) (®). It appears that the embracement of the visionary with 
the divine hand might signify here the seer's invitation into the divine 
realm and maybe even his unification with the divine Form. This 
possible identification with the Kavod is not entirely unambiguous, 
since the heavenly counterpart can be perceived either as the divine 
Glory itself or as its angelic replica or image which mediates the 
earthly identity of the seer and the Kavod (^). Alan Segal observes that 
in such traditions their heroes “are not just angels, but become 
dangerously close to being anthropomorphic hypostases of God 
himself" (°). 

Itis conceivable that 2 Enoch's description is closer to the form of 
the tradition preserved in Ezekiel the Tragedian than to the account 
found in Exodus since the Exagoge mentions the right hand of the 


(*) 2 Enoch 39,5. ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch”, The Old Testament Pseudepi- 
grapha, I, 162; SOKOLOV, Slavjanskaja Kniga Enoha Pravednogo, 38. 

(*) JACOBSON, The Exagoge of Ezekiel, 54. 

(“) It is most clearly reflected in the tradition of Jacob’s heavenly counterpart 
as the image engraved on the Face. Here the celestial counterpart is neither the 
Face itself nor the earthly Jacob but the celestial medium which mediates them. 

(©) A.F. SEGAL, “Ruler of the World: Attitudes about Mediator Figures and 
the Importance of Sociology for Self-Definition", Jewish and Christian Self- 
Definition (ed. E.P. SANDERS) (London 1981) n. 28; 248, 255-256. 
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Deity beckoning the seer. What is important here is that both Mosaic 
accounts seem to represent the formative conceptual roots for the later 
Enochic developments where the motif of the Lord’s hand is used in 
the depiction of the unification of the seventh antedeluvian hero with 
his celestial counterpart in the form of angel Metatron. Thus, from the 
Merkabah materials one can learn that “the hand of God rests on the 
head of the youth, named Metatron” (?). The motif of the divine hand 
assisting Enoch-Metatron during his celestial transformation is present 
in Sefer Hekhalot, where it appears in the form of a tradition very 
similar to the evidence found in the Exagoge and 2 Enoch. In Synopse 
$12 Metatron tells R. Ishmael that during the transformation of his 
body into the gigantic cosmic extent, matching the world in length and 
breath, God “laid his hand” on the translated hero (*). Here, just as in 
the Mosaic accounts, the hand of the Deity signifies the bond between 
the seer's body and the divine corporeality, leading to the creation of a 
new celestial entity in the form of the angelic servant of the presence. 


* 
LE 


One of the important characteristics of the aforementioned 
visionary accounts in which their adepts become identified with their 
heavenly doubles is transference of prominent celestial offices to the 
new servants of the presence. Thus, for example, transference of the 
offices is discernable in the Exagoge where the "heavenly man" 
handles to the seer his celestial regalia, scepter and crown, and then 
surrenders his heavenly seat, which in the Enoch-Metatron tradition is 
often identified with the duty of the celestial scribe. The scribal role 
may indeed represent one of the most important offices that angels of 
the presence often surrender to the new servants of the Face. Thus, for 
example, 2 Enoch describes the initiation of the seer by Vereveil 
(Uriel) in the course of which this angel of the presence, portrayed in 
2 Enoch as a “heavenly recorder", conveys to the translated patriarch 
knowledge and skills pertaining to the scribal duties. What is important 
in this account is its emphasis on the act of transference of the scribal 
duties from Vereveil (Uriel) to Enoch, when the angel of the presence 


(9) Synopse 8 384. 

(*) “The Holy One, blessed be he, laid his hand on me and blessed me with 
1,365,000 blessings. I was enlarged and increased in size until I matched the 
world in length and breadth". P. ALEXANDER, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch", 
The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, I, 263. 
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surrenders to the hero the celestial library and even the pen from his 
hand (9). 

These developments are intriguing and may provide some insights 
in the puzzling tradition about the angel of the presence in the Book of 
Jubilees (°°). The Jubilees, like the Enochic account, has two scribal 
figures; one of them is the angel of the presence and the other, a human 
being. Yet, the exact relationship between these two figures is difficult 
to establish in view of the scarcity and ambiguity of the relevant 
depictions. Does the angel of the presence in the Jubilees pose, on the 
fashion of Uriel, as a celestial scribe who is responsible for initiation 
of the adept into the scribal duties? Or does he represent the heavenly 
counterpart of Moses who is clearly distinguished at this point from 
the seer? This clear distance between the seer and his celestial identity 
is not unlikely in the context of the traditions about the heavenly 
counterpart. In fact, this distance between the two identities — one in 
the figure of the angel and the other in the figure of a hero — 
represents a standard feature of such accounts. Thus, for example, in 
the already mentioned account from the Book of the Similitudes Enoch 
is clearly distinguished from his heavenly counterpart in the form of 
the angelic son of man throughout the whole narrative until the final 
unification occurring in the last chapter of the book. The gap between 
the celestial and earthly identities of the seer is also discernable in the 
targumic accounts about Jacob's heavenly double where the distinction 
between the two identities is highlighted by a description of the angels 
who behold Jacob sleeping on earth and at the same time installed in 
heaven. This distance between the identity of the seer and his heavenly 
twin is also observable in the Exagoge where the heavenly man 
transfers to Moses his regalia and vacates for him his heavenly seat. 

There is, however, another important point in the stories about the 


(9) 2 Enoch 22,10-11 (the shorter recension) “Lord summoned Vereveil, one 
of his archangels, who was wise, who records all the Lord's deeds. And the Lord 
said to Vereveil, ‘Bring out the books from storehouses, and give a pen to Enoch 
and read him the books.' And Vereveil hurried and brought me the books mottled 
with myrrh. And he gave me the pen from his hand". ANDERSEN, “2 Enoch", The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, I, 141. 

(°°) When one looks closer to the angelic imagery reflected in the Book of 
Jubilees it is intriguing that Moses' angelic guide is defined as an angel of the 
presence. As has been already demonstrated that the process of establishing 
twinship with the heavenly counterpart not only reflected in the initiatory 
procedure of becoming a servant of the Face it is also always presupposes the 
initiation performed by another angelic servant of the Face. 
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heavenly counterparts that could provide portentous insight into the 
nature of pseudepigraphical accounts where these stories are found. 
This aspect pertains to the issue of the so-called “emulation” of the 
biblical exemplars in these pseudepigraphical accounts that allows 
their authors to unveil new revelations in the name of some prominent 
authority of the past (°°). The identity of the celestial scribe in the form 
of the angel of the presence might further our understanding of the 
enigmatic process of mystical and literary emulation of the exemplary 
figure, the cryptic mechanics of which often remains beyond the grasp 
of our post/modern sensibilities. 

Can the tradition of unification of the biblical hero with his angelic 
counterpart be part of this process of emulation of the exemplar by an 
adept? Can the intermediate authoritative position (“) of the angel of 
the presence, predestined to stand “from now and forever" between the 
Deity himself and the biblical hero, serve here as the safe haven of the 
author's identity representing thus the important locus of mystical and 
literary emulation? Is it possible that in the Jubilees, like in some other 
pseudepigraphical accounts, the figure of the angel of the presence 
serves as a transformative and literary device that allows an adept to 
enter the assembly of immortal beings consisting of the heroes of both 
the celestial and the literary world? 

Could it be possible that in the traditions of heavenly counterparts 
where the two characters of the story, one of which is represented by a 
biblical exemplar, become eventually unified and acquire a single 
identity, we are able to draw nearer to the very heart of the 
pseudepigraphical enterprise? In this respect, it does not appear to be 
coincidental that these transformational accounts dealing with the 
heavenly doubles of their adepts are permeated with the aesthetics of 


(°) On the process of the emulation of the biblical examplars in the Second 
Temple literature, see H. NAJMAN, Seconding Sinai. The Development of Mosaic 
Discourse in Second Temple Judaism (SJSJ 77; Leiden 2003); IDEM, “Torah of 
Moses: Pseudonymous Attribution in Second Temple Writings", The 
Interpretation of Scripture in Early Judaism and Christianity. Studies in 
Language and Tradition (ed. C.A. EvANS) (JSPSS 33; Sheffield 2000) 202-216; 
IDEM, Authoritative Writing and Interpretation. A Study in the History of 
Scripture (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University 1998). 

(*) This "intermediate" authoritative stand is often further reinforced by the 
authority of the Deity himself through the identification of the heavenly 
counterparts with the divine form. On this process, see our previous discussion 
about the blurring the boundaries between the heavenly counterparts and the 
Deity mentioned earlier in our study. 
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penmanship and the imagery of the literary enterprise. In the course of 
these mystical and literary metamorphoses, the heavenly figure 
surrenders his scribal seat, the library of the celestial books and even 
personal writing tools to the other, earthly identity who now becomes 
the new guardian of the literary tradition. 
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SUMMARY 


The paper provides conceptual background for the idea of the angel of the 
presence as the heavenly counterpart of Moses in the Book of Jubilees and the 
Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian. The identity of the celestial scribe in the form 
of the angel of the presence found in the Book of Jubilees and some other Second 
Temple materials might further our understanding of the enigmatic process of 
mystical and literary emulation of the exemplary figure, the cryptic mechanics of 
which often remains beyond the grasp of our post/modern sensibilities. It is 
possible that in the traditions of heavenly counterparts where the two characters 
of the story, one of which is represented by a biblical exemplar, become 
eventually unified and acquire a single identity, we are able to draw nearer to the 
very heart of the pseudepigraphical enterprise. In this respect, it does not appear 
to be coincidental that these transformational accounts dealing with the heavenly 
doubles of their adepts are permeated with the aesthetics of penmanship and the 
imagery of the literary enterprise. In the course of these mystical and literary 
metamorphoses, the heavenly figure surrenders his scribal seat, the library of the 
celestial books and even personal writing tools to the other, earthly identity who 
now becomes the new guardian of the literary tradition. 


Evil-Merodach and the Deuteronomist: The Sociohistorical 
Setting of Dtr in the Light of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 


I. Dtr: Person, School or Movement? 


When in 1943 Martin Noth formulated the seminal concept of the 
Former Prophets as a relatively integral composition produced by a 
Deuteronomically oriented individual (henceforth Dtr), a question 
arose regarding the sociohistorical location of this individual. Noth 
confidently stated that the last event reported by Dtr, Jehoiachin’s 
release and exaltation on the thirty-seventh year of his captivity (2 Kgs 
25,27-30), in other words, in 562-560 BCE, provided “einen festen 
terminus a quo für die zeitliche Ansetzung von Dtr”. Moreover, he 
maintained that the corpus could not emerge much later and had 
therefore to be placed in the mid-sixth century BCE('). This 
conclusion rested on two presuppositions. First, Dtr was but a single, 
if extremely gifted and erudite, person, whose activity could not span 
more than a few decades. Second, "er hat in dem góttlichen Gericht, 
das sich in dem von ihm dargestellten äusseren Zusammenbruch des 
Volkes Israel vollzog, offenbar etwas Endgültiges und Abschlie- 
ssendes gesehen und eine Zukunftshoffnung nicht einmal in der 
bescheidensten und einfachsten Form einer Erwartung der künftigen 
Sammlung der zerstreuten Deportierten zum Ausdruck gebracht", 
thereby displaying lack of awareness of the second chance that the 
community received under Persian rule (?). 

Studies of the last three decades have left both presuppositions in 
shambles. At the first stage of this paradigm shift, which began in the 
early 1970s, Dtr was reconceptualized as a “school” or a “movement”, 
that is, a group of similarly minded individuals. Since in principle such 
a group can endure over several generations, emergence of the Former 
Prophets came to be seen as a gradual process that began well before 
Jehoiachin's release and continued for at least some time after it; 
conceptual, and sometimes even factual, inconsistencies and tensions 
abounding in the corpus were interpreted as traces of its multi-stage 


(©) M. NoTH, Überlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien. Die sammelnden und 
bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im Alten Testament (Tübingen 1957) 12. 
Q) NOTH, Studien, 108. 
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formation). Most hypotheses of this kind followed two basic 
trajectories. The mainly Continental “Göttingen school", owing its 
existence to Rudolph Smend and Walter Dietrich, posited three 
consecutive Deuteronomistic editions of the Former Prophets, at least 
two of which, "historical" (DtrG or DtrH) and “prophetic” (DtrP), 
came into being before Jehoiachin's release (^). The predominantly 
American *Harvard school", launched by Frank Moore Cross, 
postulated a pre-canonical Deuteronomistic edition of the Former 
Prophets associated with the reign of Josiah (circa 640-609 BCE) (°). 
The putative period of Deuteronomistic literary activity has been thus 
extended to include not only most of the exile, but also several pre- 
exilic decades. Some exegetes went even further by positing a (proto)- 
Deuteronomistic redactional layer dating from the reign of Hezekiah 
(late eighth — early seventh centuries BCE) (°). 

Since approximately 1980, several scholars have pointed out that 
it would be naive to derive Dtr's terminus ante quem from the 
chronological scope of the Former Prophets. In particular, they argued 
that he or she could know what happened after Jehoiachin's release 


C) Noth was, of course, aware of these problems but mainly chalked them up 
to Dtr's dependence on earlier sources that could contradict each other and/or the 
Deuteronomistic agenda (see especially Studien, 84). Today this explanation is 
considered inadequate, if only because even unmistakably Deuteronomistic 
passages in the Former Prophets sometimes appear to be mutually contradictory 
and/or ideologically heterogeneous. 

(*) W. DIETRICH, Prophetie und Geschichte. Eine redaktionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zum deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk (FRLANT 108; 
Góttingen 1972), building upon R. SMEND, "Das Gesetz und die Vólker. Ein 
Beitrag zur deuteronomistischen Redaktionsgeschichte“, Probleme biblischer 
Theologie (ed. H.W. WoLFF) (München 1971) 494-509 (who isolated only two 
different redactions). Later Smend placed DtrH soon after 560 BCE and dated the 
latest, “nomistic” Deuteronomistic edition (DtrN) to the post-exilic period (Die 
Entstehung des Alten Testaments [Theologische Wissenschaft 1; Stuttgart 1984] 
124); Dietrich accepted the latter dating (David, Saul und die Propheten. Das 
Verhältnis von Religion und Politik nach den prophetischen Überlieferungen vom 
frühesten Kónigtum in Israel [BW ANT 122; Stuttgart 1987] 152). 

©) F.M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic. Essays in the History of 
the Religion of Israel (Cambridge 1973) 274-289. 

(°) E.g., H. WEIPPERT, “Die ‘deuteronomistischen’ Beurteilungen der Könige 
von Israel und Juda und das Problem der Redaktion der Königsbücher”, Bib 53 
(1972) 301-339; A. LEMAIRE, “Vers l'histoire de la rédaction des Livres des 
Rois", ZAW 98 (1986) 221-232; B. HALPERN — D. S. VANDERHOOFT, “The 
Editions of Kings in the 7th-6th Centuries B.C.E.", HUCA 62 (1991) 179-244; E. 
EYNIKEL, The Reform of King Josiah and the Composition of the Deuteronomistic 
History (OTS 33; Leiden 1996). 
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and still choose it as the composition’s terminal point for rhetorical or 
canonical reasons. If so, Dtr’s opus could be produced decades and 
even centuries later, well into the post-exilic period. This line of 
reasoning, allowing for post-exilic, even late post-exilic, Deutero- 
nomistic literary activity, was initially limited to scattered, often 
poorly substantiated comments (^). Only in 2002, Raymond Person 
organized it into a cogent hypothesis (*). 

The above developments have rendered the historical setting of Dtr 
vastly indeterminate. Noth placed him or her soon after Jehoiachin's 
release, and in any case between this event and the end of the 
involuntary exile in 538 BCE - a span of slightly more than 20 years. 
Today, by contrast, Dtr is in effect smudged all the way from the late 
700s BCE (Hezekiah's reign) through 458 BCE (the most likely date of 
Ezra's mission that, according to Person, resulted in the demise of the 
“Deuteronomistic school”), in other words, over an enormous period of 
circa 250 years. As a result, the concept has lost much of its heuristic 
value: if a phenomenon is all over the place, in a sense it is nowhere. 
What follows is an attempt to restore some of this value by 
demonstrating that the four-verse conclusion of the Former Prophets (2 
Kgs 25,27-30) points towards 560 BCE as a relatively secure terminus 
ante quem of Dtr as an ideological and literary phenomenon. I will argue 
that, given the Deuteronomistic stance on the monarchy in general and 
the Davidic kingship in particular, the fact that the corpus ends with an 
account of Jehoiachin's release and exaltation by Evil-Merodach 
suggests that the phenomenon in question did not survive the end of the 
latter's reign and could even be narrowly localized in this reign. 


II. The Historical Evil-Merodach and the Reception of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 


One of the pivotal concepts underlying the Former Prophets is that 
of YHWH's irrevocable promise that David's dynasty will endure 
forever. The concept in question, first formulated in 2 Samuel 7, 


(7) See R.F. PERSON, The Deuteronomic School. History, Social Setting, and 
Literature (SBL Studies in Biblical Literature 2; Atlanta 2002) 33-34 and 
references there. 

(*) PERSON, School. Person and his predecessors are diachronic-oriented 
scholars, but some synchronic studies have likewise assumed post-exilic setting 
of the Deuteronomistic project, e.g., D. JoBLING, / Samuel (Berit Olam; 
Collegeville 1998) 75-76; B. GREEN, How Are the Mighty Fallen? A Dialogical 
Study of King Saul in 1 Samuel (JSOTSS 365; Sheffield 2003) 1-19. 
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appears to be implicitly operative in the corpus’ presentation of the 
Israelite kingship. Most of Samuel hinges upon the notion that while 
the deity may disenfranchise other royal houses, such as that of Saul, 
for relatively minor errors, even very serious blunders and 
transgressions do not disqualify David and his successors, at least not 
entirely or not forever (°). In perfect agreement with this notion, a mere 
eleven chapters into Kings the Davidic dynasty survives Solomon's 
ultimate transgression of idolatry, with YHWH explicitly pardoning 
him “for David's sake" (1 Kgs 11,13; similarly 1 Kgs 11,32.36). 
Abijam and Jehoram are spared despite their misbehavior for exactly 
the same reason (1 Kgs 15,4 and 2 Kgs 8,19 respectively). The 
punishment that the deity does mete out to Davidides, the secession of 
the northern tribes soon after Solomon's death, effectively expires 
when Assyrians deport these tribes, leaving David's descendants in 
charge of what remains of Israel; even what amounts to a national 
catastrophe ultimately benefits the dynasty. What is more, the narrator 
mentions the breakaway tribes' disloyalty to the house of David when 
discussing the reasons of their deportation (2 Kgs 17,21). Finally, the 
multiple offenses of the Davidide Manasseh cause YHWH to... 
destroy Jerusalem and Judah while leaving the house of David in 
charge to the bitter end (the denunciation of Manasseh in 2 Kgs 21,11- 
15 does not include any specific penalties for his dynasty) and letting 
one of its scions, Jehoiachin, conveniently to escape the disaster (!°). 
On a broader scale, the Former Prophets is informed by the 
principle (which may or may not be secondary to the Davidic promise) 
that the merits or shortcomings of the dynasty's founder exclusively 
determine its fate. In addition to David, the narrator explicitly 
formulates this principle with regard to Saul (1 Sam 13,13-14), 
Jeroboam I (1 Kgs 14,7-11), Baasha (1 Kgs 16,2-4), Ahab (1 Kgs 
21,19-24), and Jehu (2 Kgs 10,30) ('). Only the ephemeral dynasties 
that ruled the Northern Kingdom in the last decades of its existence are 


(^) On this notion as operative in 2 Samuel, see S. FROLOV, “Succession 
Narrative: A ‘Document’ or a Phantom?” JBL 121 (2002) 99-101. 

(*) 1 Kgs 9,4-9 seems to anticipate this turn of events. 

(^) Technically, Ahab did not found a dynasty: he succeeded his father Omri 
(1 Kgs 16,28). The narrator accuses Omri of “doing what YHWH saw as evil and 
surpassing in evil all those who were before him” (1 Kgs 16,25) but blames Ahab 
for bringing the dynasty down. However, in terms of literary prominence, it is 
Ahab, featured in seven chapters (1 Kings 16-22), not Omri, whose reign is 
recounted in a mere four verses (1 Kgs 16,23-26), who functions as a founding 
king. 
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spared comments of this kind, but what happens to these dynasties fits 
in with the general rule. 

In sum, if there is any merit to Noth's Deuteronomistic hypothesis 
(and if this is not the case, perhaps all discussions of “Dtr” or 
“Deuteronomistic school” should be abandoned as meaningless), the 
concept of an eternal dynasty founded by David must have been 
among the central pillars of Dtr's agenda (°). Admittedly, certain parts 
of the Former Prophets do not seem to share this agenda, in that they 
either attack the institution of monarchy as inherently ungodly (e.g., 1 
Samuel 8) or portray David as a less-than-model ruler (e.g., 2 Samuel 
10-12). However, all these widely scattered, isolated, and self- 
contained fragments have been increasingly identified in recent 
scholarship as post- and anti-Deuteronomistic (and to somewhat lesser 
extent anti-Deuteronomic) interpolations (°). 

Dealing exclusively with the fate of the last surviving (although 
not the last reigning) Davidic king, 2 Kgs 25,27-30 obviously bears on 
the issue of the Davidic promise. Moreover, since the piece concludes 
the Former Prophets, its evidence may be decisive as far as the lasting 
validity of this promise is concerned. In the last six decades, the intent 
of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 has been the subject of massive scholarly scrutiny 
that divided most exegetes into two camps. One of them sees the 
fragment as “the final nail into the coffin" of David's dynasty, while 


(°) On this point, see especially G. von RAD, Deuteronomium-Studien 
(FRLANT 58; Góttingen 1947) 59-64. Noth believed that Dtr's political 
philosophy, shaped by the catastrophe of 586 BCE, must have been predo- 
minantly anti-monarchic and therefore tried to downplay the discussed tendency, 
ascribing it to Dtr's sources (e.g., Studien, 55-57, 64-65, 91-92). In fact, there is 
no reason to assume that pro-monarchic attitude was impossible in an exilic or 
post-exilic setting. At the very least, it can be taken for granted that Jehoiachin, 
his descendants (who, if Zerubbabel's prominence in Ezra is any indication, 
retained a degree of influence decades after the exile), and his exiled courtiers (2 
Kgs 24,14-16) did not have a negative opinion of the institution. 

(?) These interpolations may include Judges 19-21 (thus C. EDENBURG, The 
Story of the Outrage at Gibeah [Judg. 19-21]. Composition, Sources and 
Historical Context [Unpublished Ph.D. thesis; Tel Aviv 2003]); 1 Samuel 1-8 (S. 
FRoLov, The Turn of the Cycle. 1 Samuel 1-8 in Synchronic and Diachronic 
Perspectives [BZAW 342; Berlin 2004]); most of 2 Samuel (J. VAN SETERS, In 
Search of History. Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of 
Biblical History [New Haven 1983] 277-291; FroLov, “Succession Narrative", 
102-103, limits the putative post-Deuteronomistic contribution in this book to chs. 
10-12); and prophetic narratives in Kings (VAN SETERS, Search, 303-306; S.L. 
MCKENZIE, The Trouble with Kings. The Composition of the Book of Kings in 
the Deuteronomistic History [VTS 42; Leiden 1991] 81-100). 
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another interprets the same text as optimistically announcing, “that a 
scion of David, king of Israel is yet alive and well" (^). Although it 
may seem that the arguments presented pro and contra the rival 
approaches have left no stone unturned, a significant aspect of the 
account of Jehoiachin’s release and exaltation, one that may be of 
crucial importance as far as the text's thrust and sociohistorical 
background are concerned, has largely eluded the exegetes’ attention. 
This aspect is the identity of the captive king's benefactor. 

As universally recognized by scholars, Evil-Merodach is a 
(distorted) Hebrew version of the Babylonian name Amel-Marduk 
(‘Marduk’s Man’). A ruler by that name assumed Babylonian throne in 
early October 562 BCE, upon the death of his father Nebuchadnezzar 
(itis possible that by that time Evil-Merodach had been a co-regent for 
at least two months) (^). There is no information whatsoever about 
Evil-Merodach's activities prior to his enthronement. Even more 
strikingly, nothing is known for certain about the events of his reign or 


(*) The first group includes NOTH, Studien, 12, 87, 108; H.W. WOLFF, “Das 
Kerygma des deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerks", ZAW 73 (1961) 174; 
Cross, Myth, 277; C. T. BEGG, "The Significance of Jehoiachin's Release. A New 
Proposal", JSOT 36 (1986) 49-56; B. BECKING, “Jehojachin’s Amnesty, Salvation 
for Israel? Notes on 2 Kings 25,27-30", Pentateuchal and Deuteronomistic 
Studies. Papers Read at the XIIth IOSOT Congress (eds. C. BREKELMANS — J. 
LusT) (BETL 94; Leuven 1990) 283-293; and, most recently, D.F. MURRAY, *Of 
Allthe Years the Hopes — or Fears? Jehoiachin in Babylon (2 Kings 25:27-30)", 
JBL 120 (2001) 245-265. The second view has been defended by voN RAD, 
Studien, 63-64; E. ZENGER, "Die deuteronomistische Interpretation der 
Rehabilitierung Jojachins", BZ 12 (1968) 16-30; J.D. LEVENSON, “The Last Four 
Verses in Kings", JBL 103 (1984) 353-361; A. LAATO, A Star Is Rising. The 
Historical Development of the Old Testament Royal Ideology and the Rise of the 
Jewish Messianic Expectations (International Studies in Formative Christianity 
and Judaism 5; Atlanta 1997) 36; I.W. PROVAN, / and 2 Kings (New International 
Biblical Commentary. Old Testament Series; Peabody 1995) 279-281; I.W. 
PROVAN, / & 2 Kings (Old Testament Guides; Sheffield 1997) 88-93. Several 
scholars, especially recently, have tried to tread a middle ground by stressing 
indeterminacy of 2 Kgs 25,27-30: thus, e.g., R.D. NELSON, First and Second 
Kings (Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching; Atlanta 
1987) 265-269 (in an earlier publication, Nelson sided with Noth: The Double 
Redaction of the Deuteronomistic History [JSOTSS 18; Sheffield 1981] 120); 
M.A. SWEENEY, King Josiah of Judah. The Lost Messiah of Israel (Oxford 2001) 
319. The two quotations are from NELSON, Redaction, 120 and LEVENSON, 
"Verses", 361 respectively. 

() See the discussion in R.H. SACK, Amel-Marduk, 562-560 B.C. A Study 
Based on Cuneiform, Old Testament, Greek, Latin and Rabbinical Sources, with 
Plates (AOAT 4; Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1972) 2-3. 
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about his internal or foreign policies because almost all references to 
him in extant contemporary documents are in dates using his regnal 
years (9). In fact, the change of Jehoiachin’s status is the only act of 
Evil-Merodach reported by a source that may be chronologically 
proximate to his reign. The history of Babylon prepared by Berossus in 
the third century BCE only says that Evil-Merodach "governed public 
affairs in an illegal and improper manner” (7); sometimes extensive 
and colorful comments on Evil-Merodach found in much later Jewish 
and Christian writings are midrashic amplifications of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 
meant to fill (perceived) gaps in it (^). What is more, it is quite possible 
that even the most well-informed and pedantic historian would have 
found it impossible to compose a substantial account of Evil- 
Merodach's reign, for the simple reason that it lasted less than two 
years. Between May and August 560 BCE, he was replaced (according 
to Berossus — overthrown and killed) by Neriglissar, a veteran military 
commander and, according to Berossus, his brother-in-law (?). 

In sum, Evil-Merodach was one of the most obscure, insignificant, 
and ephemeral rulers Babylon and the ancient Near East in general 
have ever known. With no military campaigns or important building 
projects to his credit and, apart from Jehoiachin's release and 
exaltation, no substantial policy shifts associated with his name, he left 
no legacy to speak of. The transitional, and transient, character of Evil- 
Merodach's reign was further augmented by the fact that his removal 
ushered in an era of exponentially increasing political discontinuity in 
Babylon. While his reign was most likely a direct extension of that of 
his father, Nebuchadnezzar (especially if it was preceded by a period 
of co-regency), Evil-Merodach's successor, Neriglissar, was not his 
son, but somebody who was married into the royal family and may 
have assumed power through a coup d'état. Four years later, in 556 
BCE, another coup d'état led by Nabonidus, “a usurper with no 
hereditary claim to the throne", put a violent end to the dynasty 
founded by Evil-Merodach’s grandfather Nabopolassar (°°). Moreover, 


('°) Sack conveniently includes plates, transliterations, and translations of all 
known texts mentioning Evil-Merodach (Amel-Marduk, 43-119, plates). 

(7) Ibid., 6. 

(5) Ibid., 12-23. 

(?) Ibid., 31-32; R.H. Sack, Neriglissar — King of Babylon (AOAT 236; 
Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1994) 25-27. 

(*) B.T. ARNOLD, Who Were the Babylonians? (SBL Archaeology and 
Biblical Studies 10; Atlanta 2004) 100. 
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rather than emphasizing continuity with this dynasty Nabonidus and 
his son Belshazzar (who was apparently the real power behind the 
throne) strove to portray themselves as heirs to the line of Assyrian 
kings crushed by Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar (°'). Finally, in 
539 BCE Cyrus annihilated the Neo-Babylonian kingdom, once 
briefly ruled by Evil-Merodach, and sidelined the native Mesopo- 
tamian elite, of which Evil-Merodach had been a part, becoming the 
first non-assimilated foreigner ever to control the region and for the 
first time making it *a province in a large empire whose center was 
outside the borders of Mesopotamia" (”). 

Evil-Merodach's status as a virtual Mr. Nobody looms large when 
it comes to the reception of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 by different groups of 
listeners/readers. Post-560 BCE audiences were increasingly unlikely 
to attach any significance to Jehoiachin's release and exaltation, 
because the successors of the king under whom it happened were 
increasingly unlikely to take heed of his policies. Even if some or all 
of them chose to treat Davidides favorably, they would have done so 
for the reasons of their own, not because of the precedent set by Evil- 
Merodach (?). Accordingly, at no point after his downfall could 2 Kgs 
25,27-30 be expected to shore up the concept of an eternal Davidic 
dynasty by convincing the audience that YHWH's promise to David 
articulated by Nathan in 2 Samuel 7 is being fulfilled or will eventually 
be fulfilled. From the standpoint of any post-560 BCE listener or 
reader, the developments recounted by the four concluding verses of 
the Former Prophets were either irrelevant or of negligible importance 
with regard to the prospects of Davidic restoration. Moreover, the 
fragment was likely to pour cold water on any expectations of such a 
restoration by reminding the audience that Jehoiachin's release and 
exaltation had had no lasting consequences, especially for Israel as a 


(9) Ibid., 104. 

(?) Ibid., 105. 

(*) His move would not be even seen as essential for the physical survival of 
the Davidic line. Not only is there no indication in Kings or elsewhere that the 
family had been in danger of extinction, but the fact that Jehoiachin, exiled at the 
age of eighteen (2 Kgs 24,8) or eight (2 Chr 36,9) and released by Evil-Merodach 
almost forty years later (2 Kgs 25,27), had eight sons (1 Chr 3,17-18), clearly 
indicates that this was not an issue. Babylonian records of substantial allocations 
of oil to Jehoiachin, his sons, and courtiers confirm as much: see E.F. WEIDNER, 
“Jojachin, König von Juda, in Babylonischen Keilschrifttexten”, Mélanges 
Syriens offerts à Monsieur René Dussaud (ed. F. CUMONT et al.) (Paris 1939) II, 
923-935. I will argue further that 2 Kgs 25,30 plausibly reads as an acknow- 
ledgment of these allocations. 
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whole, and ultimately the Davidic monarchy remained in shambles 
even with Israel restored in its land. Predictably, biblical and post- 
biblical texts that try to keep Davidic hopes alive never cite 2 Kgs 
25,27-30 as a source of encouragement. 

By contrast, with Evil-Merodach still on the throne 2 Kgs 25,27-30 
would read as a striking confirmation of the Davidic promise and its 
(ever)lasting validity. In 2 Sam 7,16, YHWH is quoted as telling David: 
“Your house and your kingship shall ever be secure before you; your 
seat (JOD) shall be established forever”. The pronouncement is 
addressed to a king of Israel ruling from Jerusalem. By the end of 
Kings, there is no Israel or Jerusalem to speak of, certainly not as far as 
the narrator of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 is concerned. And yet a descendant of 
David is back on his seat (80>), secured by the world's most powerful 
monarch; moreover, for the first time ever this descendant towers above 
all other local potentates (v. 28b). Of course, as Murray has rightfully 
pointed out, the underside of the Babylonian ruler's support, both 
figurative (v. 28) and literal (v. 30), is dependence upon him (*). But 
with Evil-Merodach in power and the passage proving his benevolence 
beyond reasonable doubt, why does it have to stop here? What if his 
next step will be to reinstate Jehoiachin in Jerusalem, or even appoint 
him a de-facto ruler of the entire Babylonian empire, making him 
thereby a trailblazer of Israel's redemption or even ascendancy (7)? To 
put it in a different way, from the perspective of Evil-Merodach's reign, 
and from none other, 2 Kgs 25,27-30 goes a long way to kindle or 
sustain hope, centered upon a Davidic king, and trust in the theology of 
kingship articulated by 2 Samuel 7 and similarly minded texts. The last 


(*) MURRAY, “Jehoiachin”, 259-22. 

(©) Farfetched as it may seem, the motif of an exiled Israelite holding the 
reins of a foreign empire is recurrent in the Hebrew Bible: Joseph, Mordechai, and 
Daniel (in Daniel 5) attain precisely that status, and in two former cases it 
massively benefits the entire community. Jehoiachin's elevation above all kings 
except Evil-Merodach himself follows this pattern. T.C. RÖMER, “Trans- 
formations in Deuteronomistic and Biblical Historiography", ZAW 109 (1997) 11, 
points out that such an outcome would represent an alternative to Israel's 
restoration in the promised land. It is noteworthy, however, that the Former 
Prophets carefully avoids making the Davidic promise contingent upon the 
promise of land. For example, Nathan's discourse in 2 Samuel 7 never mentions 
the land, not even in the context of YHWH's vow to “establish a home for... 
Israel” and “plant them firm, so that they shall dwell secure and shall tremble no 
more" (v. 10). This strategy, designed to keep all options open, would fit in with 
the situation that obtained in Evil-Merodach's reign when Davidic restoration 
seemed possible but its format remained uncertain. 
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four verses of the Former Prophets would thus buttress a major plank of 
the Deuteronomistic agenda before August 560 BCE and undermine 
this plank at any point thereafter, especially subsequent to the Persian 
takeover in 539 BCE. This conclusion has two important corollaries 
that I will discuss in the concluding part of the article. 


III. Who was the Deuteronomist? 


With the preceding considerations in mind, it appears that if 2 Kgs 
25,27-30 ıs a Deuteronomistic contribution it must have been 
composed in 562-560 BCE (*). Within this narrow time frame, the 
most probable social setting for the fragment would be Jehoiachin’s 
retinue. Since no king could possibly conduct the internal and external 
affairs of his realm without at least a few scribes, it is safe to assume 
that these professionals were among Jehoiachin’s courtiers who 
according to 2 Kgs 24,15 were exiled together with him. At their 
master’s behest, or even out of sheer elation over the recent 
improvement of his (and, by implication, their own) status, they were 
certainly capable of producing a text that celebrates the event — and 
implicitly demonstrates that Jehoiachin’s surrender to Nebuchadnezzar 
back in 597 BCE was, after all, a smart move (’’). 

The statements of 2 Kgs 25,29-30 about Jehoiachin dining in Evil- 
Merodach's presence and receiving his daily rations vr: "» 72 ‘all his 
life’ would seem to militate against the dating suggested above. If the 


(°°) In principle, it is possible that 2 Kgs 25,27-30 was composed by a post- 
and anti-Deuteronomistic hand with a view to reminding a post-560 BCE 
audience that the hopes for a Davidic restoration under Evil-Merodach had come 
to naught and thus exposing them as futile. In such a case, the fragment would 
have no bearing on the dating of Dtr; however, two related considerations make 
this possibility remote. First, Dtr was unlikely to conclude his or her composition 
with the catastrophe of 586 BCE that left David's dynasty in shambles, at least 
not without explaining how such an outcome fits in with the promises of 2 Samuel 
7, which even the doomsday prophecy of 2 Kgs 21,11-15 does not seem to 
revoke. Second, this ending would be perfectly consistent with the anti-monarchic 
perspective generated by such putatively anti-Deuteronomistic texts as 1 Samuel 
8 and 2 Samuel 10-12; if so, it would be redundant, if not counterproductive, for 
post-Dtr to engage in a highly sophisticated ruse, pretending to celebrate release 
and exaltation of a Davidide, in other words, assuming the opponent's identity. 
The rule of parsimony thus clearly favors the attribution of 2 Kgs 25,27-30 to Dtr 
working before Evil-Merodach's deposition. 

(7) W. ScHNIEDEWIND, How the Bible Became a Book. 'The Textualization of 
Ancient Israel (New York — Oxford 2004) 152-153. 
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narrator is trying to say here that both routines continued as long as 
Jehoiachin was alive, the verses must postdate his demise and, unless 
he died very soon after his release and exaltation (which would be too 
much of a coincidence, although even today it is by no means unusual 
to pass away at fifty-five), Evil-Merodach’s fall as well (*). However, 
the pattern of verbal forms in the fragment suggests that the sense of 
both verses may be somewhat different. To begin with, v. 30 uses the 
plain perfect verb mm; such verbs commonly “represent actions, etc., 
which were already completed in the past, at the time when other 
actions or conditions took place (pluperfect)" (?). The sentence is then 
best understood, in juxtaposition with waw-consecutive imperfects in 
v. 28 (027%, 197), as referring to an antecedent action: “And his ration, 
a permanent one, had been given to him on the king's behalf all his 
life". In other words, v. 30 seems to assert, in agreement with extant 
Neo-Babylonian documents, that Jehoiachin had been granted a 
lifelong allowance even before his release and exaltation by Evil- 
Merodach(?). Such a statement could, obviously, be made in 
Jehoiachin's lifetime. 

In v. 29b, the perfect 52% is preceded by a waw. Samuel Driver has 
compellingly demonstrated that in many cases the temporal connota- 
tion of this particular form can only be determined contextually; the 
nature of the relationship between the two clauses that comprise the 
verse is then of crucial importance (?). Contentwise, v. 29a would 
properly belong after the account of Jehoiachin's release in v. 27; by 
reporting the removal of his prison garments after the mention of his 
exalted throne in v. 28 the text suggests that the change had something 
to do with his dining in Evil-Merodach's presence. From the syntactic 
point of view, by switching to a perfect form N after two waw- 
consecutive imperfects in v. 28 the narrator detaches v. 29a from them, 
implicitly lumping it with what follows. If so, v. 29b does not have to 
be a self-contained note suggested by conventional translations of the 
verse: “So Jehoiachin put off his prison garments. And every day of 
his life he dined regularly at the king's table" (RSV). Rather, the clause 


(**) Thus, e.g., BEGG, "Significance", 53; MURRAY, “Jehoiachin”, 260. 

(29) GKC $ 106f. Cf. also A. NiccAccı, The Syntax of the Verb in Classical 
Hebrew Prose (JSOTSS 86; Sheffield 1990) 30, 35-41, 52-54, 120-121, 180-181, 
188. 

(3°) See n. 23 above. 

(1) S.R. DRIVER, A Treatise on the Use of Tenses in Hebrew and Some Other 
Syntactical Questions (The Biblical Resource Series; Grand Rapids — Cambridge 
— Livonia 1998) 139-142. 
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explains why Jehoiachin received new clothes: “And [Evil-Merodach 
or Jehoiachin] changed [Jehoiachin’s] prison garments so that all his 
life [Jehoiachin] might constantly eat bread before [Evil- 
Merodach]"(?). Construed in such a way, v. 29 would state that Evil- 
Merodach wanted to have Jehoiachin at his banquets as long as the 
latter lived and thus forcefully demonstrate the Babylonian king's 
preparedness to translate the one-time acts of grace reported in vv. 27- 
28 into a permanent arrangement. At the same time, it emphatically 
would not claim that this arrangement actually remained in force until 
Jehoiachin's death and certainly not that it survived Evil-Merodach's 
removal from power (?). Since such a comment does not have to 
postdate Jehoiachin's demise, there is nothing in 2 Kgs 25,27-30 to 
preclude placing it in Evil-Merodach's reign. 

Even more importantly, the fact that despite the major shift in the 
audience's perspective on 2 Kgs 25,27-30 that must have taken place 
in 560 BCE the fragment retained its pride of a place as the epilogue 
of the entire Former Prophets suggests that after this date there was no 
Deuteronomistic activity in the corpus — and perhaps no 
Deuteronomistic activity whatsoever. A Deuteronomist living after 
Evil-Merodach's downfall, and certainly after Cyrus' takeover, could 
be reasonably expected to try to prevent 2 Kgs 25,27-30 from 
defeating its original purpose and to that end either compose a sequel 
(especially if Jehoiachin retained his lofty throne under Evil- 
Merodach's successors) or delete the fragment altogether and provide 
the corpus with a different epilogue. A highly noteworthy implication 
of this having failed to happen is that after 560 BCE there was no one 


(?) In other words, I read the predicate of v. 29b as an indicator of modality; 
on perfect forms with waw as such indicators, see G. HATAV, The Semantics of 
Aspect and Modality. Evidence from English and Biblical Hebrew (Studies in 
Language Companion Series 34; Amsterdam — Philadelphia 1997) 142-161. 
Another possibility is that the verb refers to Jehoiachin's future presence at Evil- 
Merodach's banquets as guaranteed by the removal of his prison garments. GKC 
$ 112x(a) points out that waw-consecutive perfect may be used “to announce 
future events... when joined to a statement concerning present or past facts, 
especially when these contain the reason for the action etc., expressed in the 
perfect consecutive" and cites Gen 20,11; 26,22; Judg 13,3; Isa 6,7; Hos 8,14 as 
examples. 

(?) Another advantage of this construal is that it prevents v. 30 from 
sounding like an almost meaningless variation on v. 29b. If my translation is 
correct, the narrator stresses that by inviting Jehoiachin to dine at his table and to 
that end issuing him new garments (v. 29) Evil-Merodach went far beyond his 
father's practice of sustaining the captive king (v. 30). 
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around willing to bring the Former Prophets up to date, at least not 
along Deuteronomistic lines: the individuals to whom 2 Kgs 25,27-30 
owes its existence either died or chose forever to keep their peace. 

This, in turn, places a question mark over the now-conventional 
definition of Dtr as a “school” or a “movement” that lasted for 
decades, if not for centuries, and enjoyed considerable following in the 
Israelite/Jewish society, especially among its educated elite. 
Phenomena of this kind do not vanish overnight. Of course, if Evil- 
Merodach's overthrow had something to do with his favorable 
treatment of Jehoiachin, the coup could expose the Deuteronomists, 
whose fervent belief in imminent Davidic restoration was easily 
interpretable as disloyalty to Babylon and even high treason, to 
persecution and even extermination. However, insofar as no sources so 
much as hint at major purges under Neriglissar the rule of parsimony 
disallows this explanation. A much more economical way to proceed is 
to surmise that, important as it is from the literary standpoint, socially 
and historically Deuteronomism was limited to a small group of 
associates or even a single individual working within a short period — 
namely, in Evil-Merodach's reign. 

Technically, this would be entirely possible. The Scripture looms 
so large in the Western culture that it is usually thought of as a text of 
monumental proportions. In fact, the entire Hebrew Bible contains 
slightly less than 305,000 words, with the New Testament being much 
shorter (*). The length of the Former Prophets is 69,359 words, but 
Dtr's composition may have been longer or shorter than that: on the 
one hand, it could include Deuteronomy (14,294 words), on the other 
hand, substantial segments of the Former Prophets may be later 
additions (^). I will assume therefore that this composition was 
between 60,000 and 84,000 words long. Taking a break for Shabbat 
and major festivals, i.e. working on the average about 300 days a year, 
a single scribe could complete it in its entirety in twenty-two months 
by writing down on the average between 109 and slightly less than 152 
words a day (5). Even with the writing utensils and media of the sixth 
century BCE, the task would hardly be daunting; for two or three 


(^) Here and below I quote the traditional Jewish word count as tabulated in 
A. EVEN-SHOSHAN, A New Concordance of the Bible (Jerusalem 1993) xxxviii 
(Hebrew). 

(5) For a tentative list of these additions, see n. 13 above. 

(5) To put these numbers in a perspective: the present paragraph, excluding 
footnotes, contains 218 words. 
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scribes, it would be nothing but easy. If so, in strictly technical terms 
it would not take a “school” to launch and complete the Deutero- 
nomistic project in Evil-Merodach’s twenty-two-month reign: even a 
single individual, and certainly two or three, could do the job without 
overexerting themselves. 

Of course, the sheer length is by no means the only concern that 
could make it difficult to date this project in its entirety to 562-560 
BCE. Much more problematic for this dating is the fact that the Former 
Prophets appears to display multiple conceptual tensions, factual 
discrepancies, as well as compositional, stylistic, and lexical 
variations. Would it be plausible to ascribe a corpus that seems to be 
highly heterogeneous (or even its pre-canonical substrate) to a single 
individual or a very small group working over a period of less than two 
years? 

Three considerations make it possible to answer this question in 
the affirmative. First, variations and even tensions do not necessarily 
presuppose multiple authorship. Even a modern text, doubtlessly 
produced by a single author, can be inconsistent and even self- 
contradictory in both factual and conceptual terms (?). Furthermore, 
allegedly discrepant pieces may in fact be mutually complementary, 
with their juxtaposition adding nuance rather than creating tension. 
Thus, it has been frequently argued that 1 Kgs 2,4; 6,12; 8,25 cannot 
come from the same hand as 2 Samuel 7 because they allegedly qualify 
the Davidic promise by making it contingent on the behavior of 
individual monarchs (*). However, the proposition that way ward kings 


(7) In J.R.R. TOLKIEN’s The Lord of the Rings, Lotho Pimple, briefly 
appearing in the opening chapters only as a “sandy-haired” (not “pimpled”) son 
of Lobelia Sackville-Baggins and entirely eclipsed there by his domineering 
mother, inexplicably emerges towards the end as an arch-villain in his own right. 
Mikhail BULGAKOv’s Heart of a Dog cites the age of a character at death first as 
28 and just a few pages later as 25. On numerous glaring contradictions in Edgar 
Poe’s Arthur Gordon Pym, see E.A. POE, The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym of 
Nantucket and Related Tales (ed. J.G. KENNEDY) (Oxford World's Classics; 
Oxford 1998) 286-288. Chronological discrepancies are especially common: they 
occur not only in fiction (for several egregious examples in Jules Verne's novels, 
see FROLOV, Turn, 199), but also in para-scholarly publications. For instance, 
according to AsiMov's Guide to the Bible. The Old and New Testaments (New 
York 1981) 122, the reign of Amenhotep IV ended in 1353 BCE, after which 
Ikhnaton (sic) reigned for seventeen years and was succeeded by Tutankhamon 
in... 1352 BCE. 

(5) Cross, Myth, 287, ascribed 1 Kgs 2,4; 6,11-13; 8,25b to the second, exilic 
Dtr. 
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and their immediate successors will pay dearly for their transgressions 
(as promptly illustrated by the misfortunes of Solomon and especially 
Rehoboam) does not necessarily contradict the thesis that David’s 
dynasty as a whole will endure forever (as it does throughout the 
Former Prophets) (?). As to the heterogeneity of style and vocabulary, 
it may reflect the basic fluidity of the oral discourse: although the 
Former Prophets as we know it is a written text, the creator of its 
Deuteronomistic substrate was doubtlessly influenced by his or her 
predominantly oral milieu where the utterances that we see today as 
dissimilar were interchangeable (“). 

Second, multiple authorship does not necessarily presuppose 
substantial diachronic depth. Citing the apparent heterogeneity of the 
Former Prophets, several scholars have recently argued that the corpus 
as a whole is not an authorial or redactional creation: each book 
thereof (counting Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings as such) evolved 
on its own, after which they were brought together and arranged in a 
chronological order by a canonical or proto-canonical process (*'). 
While rightfully pointing out that there is a large degree of 
distinctiveness to each of the books in question, the hypothesis 
founders on the complete absence of textual elements (e.g. 
superscriptions) identifying them as literary entities in their own right. 
One way to overcome the difficulty is to interpret the Former Prophets 
as a group project of sorts whose authors worked on their assignments 
(which may or may not be coterminous with what we know today as 
books) individually but with an eye to the overall design. If the 


(?) Already 2 Sam 7,14 anticipates the possibility of a dynastic scion 
misbehaving and suffering the consequences. Indeed, a statement that any 
Davidic descendant will thrive no matter what would border on the bizarre, 
especially for an author concerned with observance of the divine law and seeing 
Deut 17,18-20 as an authoritative text. 

(*) PERSON, School, 85-95, citing S. NIDITCH, Oral Word and Written Word. 
Ancient Israelite Literature (Library of Ancient Israel; Louisville 1996) and 
studies of scribes and oral performers of traditional texts in different cultures. 
Ironically, this consideration deprives Person's reconstruction of a “Deutero- 
nomistic school” active over several generations of a major raison d'étre. 

(*) See especially C. WESTERMANN, Die Geschichtsbücher des Alten 
Testaments. Gab es ein deuteronomistisches Geschichtswerk? (TBü 87; Gütersloh 
1994); E.A. KNAUF, “L’ ‘Historiographie Deutéronomiste’ (DtrG) existe-t-elle?", 
Israel construit son histoire. L'historiographie deutéronomiste à la lumière des 
recherches récentes (eds. A. DE PURY — T. ROMER — J.-D. MACCHI) (Le monde de 
la Bible 34; Genéve 1996) 409-418. 
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calculations above are correct, such a project could be easily 
accomplished within a year or two. 

Third, even the interpretation of variations and inconsistencies in 
the Former Prophets as traces of its development over a relatively long 
period would not necessarily extend Dtr's existence over this period, 
because many of them are attributable to post- and anti-Deutero- 
nomistic interpolations. Heterogeneity created by the presence of such 
interpolations obviously does not add a diachronic dimension to the 
Deuteronomistic literary activity. 


* 
Ok 


Of course, as long as there is no definitive evidence to the contrary 
chances remain that the Deuteronomistic composition underlying the 
received version of the Former Prophets evolved gradually, perhaps 
along the double-redaction trajectory of the Harvard school, and that 
only its conclusion (2 Kgs 25,27-30 or 23,26 — 25,30) plus a few 
additional fragments date from Evil-Merodach’s reign (?). At the same 
time, it appears worthwhile to explore the possibility that Jehoiachin’s 
scribe(s) penned this composition, surveying Israel’s history in its own 
land and stressing the divinely guaranteed centrality and staying power 
of the royal house to which he belonged, in 562-560 BCE (*). Indeed, 
the very concept of an eternal Davidic dynasty may be a by-product of 
the unexpected, and therefore striking, brightening of Davidides’ 
prospects under Evil-Merodach. Even if it is not, the fact remains that 
after 560 BCE no one attempted to update the Former Prophets in 
accordance with this concept, especially to account for the crash of 
hopes associated with Jehoiachin as a surviving Davidic king. 
Although basic components of the Deuteronomistic ideology (strict 
adherence to the Torah, cultic centralization, and even the Davidic 
promise, eventually reconceptualized along eschatological lines) have 
remained in circulation ever since, as a vibrant, (relatively) coherent, 


(?) The Deuteronomist(s) could also use earlier sources and even include 
them verbatim in the composition. Skepticism about feasibility of these sources’ 
retrieval has been on the rise in recent decades, but many exegetes still work in 
that direction. To avoid going too far afield, I will refrain from further discussion 
of the issue. 

(*) The Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic insistence upon centralization of the 
cult would likewise have served the interests of Jehoiachin and his bureaucracy: 
back in Judah, concentration of the Israelite worship in Jerusalem would have 
doubtlessly contributed to their prestige, power, and wealth. 
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and, most importantly, literarily productive whole this ideology was 
gone for good together with the hapless Babylonian king who may 
have inadvertently created it. 
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SUMMARY 


The article demonstrates that four concluding verses of the Former Prophets (2 
Kgs 25,27-30) militate against the recent tendency to view Deuteronomism as a 
lasting phenomenon, especially against its extension into the late exilic and post- 
exilic periods. Because Evil-Merodach proved an ephemeral and insignificant 
ruler, the account of Jehoiachin’s release and exaltation under his auspices could 
be reasonably expected to shore up the notion of an eternal Davidic dynasty only 
as long as the Babylonian king remained on the throne (562-560 BCE). Since the 
dynastic promise to David and associated concepts rank high on Dtr’s agenda, it 
means that the Former Prophets was not updated along Deuteronomistic lines to 
reflect the shift in the audience’s perspective on Evil-Merodach caused by his 
downfall. If so, there was no Deuteronomistic literary activity in the corpus after 
560 BCE. 


Bekehrung zur Zerstreuung 
Paulus und der äthiopische Eunuch im Kontext der 
lukanischen Diasporatheologie 


Die Verkündigung des Evangeliums außerhalb Jerusalems wird von 
Lukas unmittelbar mit der Zerstreuung der Jerusalemer Gemeinde 
verbunden (Apg 8,1.4; 11,19). In dieser Dynamik manifestiert sich ein 
Leitthema der Apostelgeschichte. Die Diaspora ist im Gegensatz zur 
alttestamentlichen Prophetie positiv konnotiert, sie wird nicht länger 
als Gericht, sondern als Weg des Heils verstanden. Die Sendung 
Christi nötigt den Menschen des “Weges” daher einen Rich- 
tungswechsel ab, der sie in eine heilvolle Zerstreuung führt. Diese 
Bewegung, die von Jerusalem weg und nicht etwa zum Zion hin führt, 
kommt besonders deutlich in den Reisewegen einzelner Erzählfiguren 
zum Ausdruck. Indem sie ihren Reiserouten ein anderes Ziel geben, 
ziehen der Äthiopier und Paulus den Grenzen der Erde entgegen, um 
als Zerstreute zu leben. 

Ein erster Abschnitt dient der Vergewisserung, dass Lukas den 
äthiophischen Eunuchen als Heiden skizziert, der zwar die Taufe, aber 
nicht den Geist empfängt und die Gabe Gottes daher an seinem 
Bestimmungsort erwarten darf (1). Im Anschluss daran wird der Weg 
des Äthiopiers nach Süden als Umkehrung der alttestamentlichen 
Völkerwallfahrt beschrieben (2). Die beiden letzten Abschnitte 
nehmen die Bekehrung des Völkerapostels zur Zerstreuung (3) und die 
Realisierung seiner Berufung im römischen “Exil” (4) in den Blick. 


1. Die Wassertaufe des Äthiopiers 


Schon mit der Mission des Evangelisten Philippus (') in Samaria 
waren die Grenzen einer Evangeliumsverkündigung, die sich am 


(') Die Frage, ob der Evangelist Philippus ursprünglich mit dem Apostel 
identisch war und erst Lukas die Traditionen vom Apostel lóste und einem der 
Sieben zuschrieb, wie C.R. MATTHEWS, Philip — Apostle and Evangelist. 
Configurations of a Tradition (NT.S 105; Leiden — Boston — Köln 2002), 
aufgrund des Evangelienmaterials und der Traditionen des zweiten Jahrhunderts 
meint, kann für die Analyse der lukanischen Erzählstruktur außer Acht bleiben. 
Lukas identifiziert den Evangelisten Philippus in Apg 21,8 ausdrücklich mit dem 
Mitglied des Siebenerkreises, um ihn so vom Apostel zu unterscheiden. Als 
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jüdäischen Stammland orientiert, überschritten worden. Noch einen 
Schritt weiter führt die Erzählung von der Taufe des Äthiopiers. Er 
steht im Dienst “der Kandake, der Königin der Äthiopier” (?) und lebt 
folglich jenseits der Grenzen Israels. Die Tatsache, dass er nach 
Jerusalem gewallfahrtet ist, um Anbetung zu halten, und während der 
Rückreise im Buch des Propheten Jesaja liest, qualifiziert ihn noch 
nicht als Juden (*). Denn auch gottesfürchtige Heiden konnten den 
äußersten Hof des Tempels — von dem nicht einmal die Rede ist — 
aufsuchen, auch sie konnten nach Jerusalem reisen, um den mächtigen 
fremden Gott anzubeten. Selbst wenn Lukas den Äthiopier mit der 
Kennzeichnung als Eunuch nicht bewusst vom Volk Israel 
ausschließen sollte, wie F. Avemarie meint (*), sagt er mit keinem Wort, 
dass der Reisende ein Jude oder Proselyt ist. Der Evangelist stellt den 
frommen Wallfahrer ausdrücklich als &vnp Aidtow (Apg 8,27), als 
Ausländer, vor. Der Eunuch ist Heide und wird noch vor Kornelius 
und dessen Freunden und Verwandten getauft (^). 

Seine Aufnahme in das neue Gottesvolk bleibt jedoch 


Evangelist wird der in Apg 8 erwähnte Philippus schon wegen Apg 8,12 
vorgestellt (xà Oirinnw edayyerıdouevo, vgl. außerdem Apg 8,35.40). An der 
Unterscheidung der beiden Figuren im Doppelwerk zweifelt auch Matthews 
nicht: “Luke’s placement of the Philip traditions into a framework that tacitly 
precludes the possibility of his memberschip in the Twelve, which stands in 
tension with all the other early documentary evidence that concerns this figure, 
may once again well illustrate Luke’s compositional freedom in relation to his 
traditional information” (64). 

C) Apg 8,27. Plinius kennt die Kandake als Titel der Herrscherin von Meroé 
(Plinius, Nat. 6.185-186), weitere Belege bei F. AVEMARIE, Die Tauferzählungen 
der Apostelgeschichte. Theologie und Geschichte (WUNT 139; Tübingen 2002) 
278-279. 

©) Vgl. H.-J. KLAUCK, Magie und Heidentum in der Apostelgeschichte des 
Lukas (SBS 167; Stuttgart 1996) 36-42. 

(*) AVEMARIE, Tauferzählungen, 57-61, verweist darauf, dass die Anweisung 
aus der Tora im ersten Jahrhundert in der Regel im Rahmen des Eherechts 
ausgelegt wurde und sich ein Ausschluss mit Dtn 23,2 daher kaum begründen 
lässt. Vgl. aber etwa Philo, Spec. 1.324-325; Mut. 204-205. 

C) Vgl. auch A. LINDEMANN, “Der ‘äthiopische Eunuch’ und die Anfänge der 
Mission", Die Apostelgeschichte und die hellenistische Geschichtsschreibung. 
Festschrift E. Plümacher (Hrsg. C. BREYTENBACH — J. SCHROTER) (Ancient 
Judaism & Eearly Christianity 57; Leiden — Boston 2004) 118-127, zu den 
Parallelen zwischen den beiden Szenen vgl. auch etwa A. voN DOBBELER, Der 
Evangelist Philippus in der Geschichte des Urchristentums. Eine proso- 
pographische Skizze (TANZ 30; Tübingen — Basel 2000) 117-123, und 
MATTHEWS, Philip, 86-90. 
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unvollständig, denn der Heilige Geist Kommt nicht auf ihn herab. Es 
ist nicht immer ohne Weiteres davon auszugehen, dass Lukas da, wo er 
die nachfolgende oder vorausliegende Geisterfüllung nicht eigens 
erwähnt, voraussetzt, dass der Empfang des Geistes mit der Taufe 
einherging. Wenn der Evangelist berichtet, dass der Geist direkt im 
Anschluss an die Taufe des Eunuchen Philippus hinweg riss (Apg 
8,39), sodass der fromme Äthiopier allein zurück blieb, darf man 
annehmen, dass diese Entrückung an die Stelle des Geistempfangs trat 
und die Aufnahme des Äthiopiers in die Gemeinde nicht abge- 
schlossen wurde (°). Gleichwohl hat er als erster bekehrter Heide zu 
gelten. 

Die Mitglieder des neuen Gottesvolkes wählt Gott jedoch durch 
die Sendung seines Geistes aus. Das macht nicht zuletzt der Ablauf der 
vorangehenden Samaritanermission deutlich. Philippus verkündet und 
tauft, doch der Geist kommt nicht auf die Getauften herab, was Lukas 
im Kontext der anschließenden Handauflegung ausdrücklich 
konstatiert (Act 8,14-16). Eine Handauflegung fehlt beim Äthiopier 
und auch sie bestätigt nur den Willen der Gemeinde, den Geist auf die 
getauften Gläubigen herabzurufen. Die Annahme durch Gott geschieht 
unabhängig davon, wie das Gebet der beiden Apostel in Samaria, die 
Bitte um den Heiligen Geist, zeigt. 

Das freie Wirken des Geistes bekommt Petrus bei der Begegnung 
mit Kornelius zu spüren. Der Apostel Kann nur noch für die Gemeinde 
in der Taufe zum Ausdruck bringen, was Gott bereits vollzogen hat. 
Der Geist kommt auf die Heiden herab, bevor sie getauft werden und 
ohne, dass ihnen vorher die Hände aufgelegt wurden (Apg 10,44.47- 
48). Das Pfingstereignis wiederholt sich: Die Heiden geraten außer 


(*) Das gilt auch dann, wenn man 2 Kön 2,11 samt Kontext mitliest, vgl. dazu 
etwa AVEMARIE, Tauferzählungen, 270-271, J. JERVELL, Die Apostelgeschichte 
(KEK 3; Göttingen 1998) 274, F.S. SPENCER, The Portrait of Philip in Acts. A 
Study of Roles and Relations (JSNT.S 67; Sheffield 1992) 135-141, und R. 
STRELAN, Strange Acts. Studies in the Cultural World of the Acts of the Apostles 
(BZNW 126; Berlin - New York 2004) 85-89. Elischa bittet zwar um den Geist 
Elias, und tatsáchlich ruht der Geist des Lehrers nach dessen Weggang auf dem 
Schüler (2 Kón 2,9.15), doch Lukas zeichnet einen entscheidenden Kontrastpunkt 
in seine Erzáhlung ein. Anders als Elia wird Philippus wieder abgesetzt und 
gefunden (2 Kón 2,16-17; Apg 8,40). Er setzt seine Verkündigung selbständig 
fort, sodass der Äthiopier nicht an seine Stelle tritt und keinen Anteil am Geist 
erhält. Die Korrektur im Alexandrinus in Apg 8,39 und die wenigen weiteren 
Zeugen, die dieser Lesart folgen, zeigen, dass die fehlende Notiz über den 
Empfang des Geistes bei der Taufe als Mangel empfunden wurde. 
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sich (£&totnwv, Apg 2,7.12; 10,45) und reden in Sprachen 
(AoAeo/yX06604c, Apg 2,4.11; 10,46). Neben der Begriffsaufnahme 
aus Apg 2,17.18.33 in Apg 10,45 — der Geist wird ausgegossen 
(£xxyéo) wie im Joélzitat(" — macht vor allem Petrus’ Bericht vor der 
Jerusalemer Gemeinde deutlich, dass sich das Ereignis aus den 
Anfangstagen der Verkündigung unter den Heiden wiederholt hat (°). 
Diese zweite Ausgießung des Geistes steht der ersten in nichts nach, 
außer in der zeitlichen Abfolge. Die Tatsache, dass die Liturgie das 
klarer datierte judenchristliche Heilsereignis zum Zeitpunkt des 
Wochenfestes feiert, dessen zeitlicher Ansetzung das Fest der 
Geistausgießung ja auch seinen Namen verdankt (vgl. Apg 2,1), und 
die Tradition größeres Interesse am ersten hatte, kann nicht darüber 
hinwegtäuschen, dass Lukas von zwei Pfingstereignissen erzählt und 
erst das zweite gewissermaßen die Einheit der Kirche symbolisiert, 
weil es auch die Heiden in die Gemeinschaft Christi integriert. 

Die Jünger in Ephesus, die nur mit der Taufe des Johannes getauft 
wurden, reden ebenfalls in Zungen, nachdem ihnen Paulus die Hände 
aufgelegt hat (Apg 19,6). Doch gerade diese Handauflegung 
unterscheidet das Ereignis vom zweiten Pfingstfest in Cäsarea. Den 
Vergleichspunkt der Ephesusepisode bietet vielmehr die Samaria- 
mission. Denn ähnlich wie die Taufe durch Philippus in Samaria bleibt 
auch die Taufe durch Apollos in Ephesus unvollkommen. Beide taufen 
nur, Paulus hat dagegen auch die Vollmacht der Handauflegung, mit 
der die Geistsendung verbunden ist. Apollos kennt nur die Taufe des 
Johannes (Apg 18,25), das heißt die Wassertaufe (Lk 3,16; Apg 1,5; 
11,16), vom Geist ist nicht einmal die Rede (Apg 19,2). Indem Lukas 
Paulus von Ephesus zunächst nach Jerusalem und Antiochia schickt 


C) Erst jetzt wird deutlich, was “über alles Fleisch” (Apg 2,17, vgl. Joël 3,1) 
meint (vgl. Lk 3,6). Lukas versteht Apg 2,17-18 offenbar als zweiteilige 
Prophezeiung (kai ye), Söhne und Töchter sowie Alte und Junge repräsentieren 
Israel (du&v), die Sklavinnen und Sklaven die Heiden (uov). Der erste Teil der 
Prophetie erfüllt sich am Wochenfest (Apg 2,33), der zweite im Haus des 
Kornelius (Apg 10,45). Anstatt vom Prophezeien, das Lukas im Unterschied zur 
Vorlage wiederholt, um so die Zweigliedrigkeit zu unterstreichen, wird jeweils 
vom Reden in Zungen berichtet (Apg 2,4.17-18; 10,46). Möglicherweise dienen 
auch die Tóchter des Philippus als Beispiel für die Realisierung der Prophetie in 
Apg 2,17, mapdevor (Apg 21,9) würde dann mit den veavioxot korrespondieren. 

() Vgl. Apg 11,15-17, dazu auch D.P. MOESSNER, “‘Completed End(s)ings’ 
of Historiographical Narrative: Diodorus Siculus and the End(ing) of Acts", Die 
Apostelgeschichte und die hellenistische Geschichtsschreibung. Festschrift E. 
Plümacher (Hrsg. C. BREYTENBACH — J. SCHRÖTER) (Ancient Judaism & Eearly 
Christianity 57; Leiden — Boston 2004) 207-209. 
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(Apg 18,21-23; 19,1), gibt er Apollos Zeit und Raum für eine 
eigenständige Mission. Die beiden begegnen sich in der Apostel- 
geschichte nie (vgl. dagegen 1 Kor 16,12). Paulus’ Reise in den Osten 
erlaubt dem Evangelisten, Apollos bei Priszilla und Aquila in die 
Schule zu schicken (Apg 18,26), um schließlich Paulus’ Überlegenheit 
im Vergleich mit Apollos zu unterstreichen. Wie vorher Petrus und 
Johannes ist es nun Paulus, der anreist und den neuen Gläubigen die 
Hände auflegt, worauf sie den Geist empfangen, in Sprachen reden 
und prophezeien (Apg 19,1-7). Das Reden in Sprachen (Apg 19,6, vgl. 
Apg 2,4.11; 10,46) bietet in Verbindung mit der Prophetie in diesem 
Fall vermutlich einen späten Reflex auf 1 Kor 14 — wobei auch Apg 
2,4 über Jes 28,11 mit 1 Kor 14,21 in Verbindung steht. Im 
Zusammenhang mit der Verkündigung des Apollos scheint es sich um 
eine Adaption der Streitfrage um Autorität und Geistbesitz zu handeln 
(Céov tô mvevuatt, Apg 18,25, vgl. Róm 12,11), wie sie in 1 Kor 
insgesamt zum Ausdruck kommt. Nach Lukas' Darstellung war 
Apollos nur im allgemeinen Sinne “geistreich”, mit dem Heiligen 
Geist hatte er anders als Paulus nichts zu tun. Daher reiste er auch ohne 
den Geist nach Korinth (Apg 18,28-19,1). 

In Ephesus gibt es aber auch nach Paulus' Ankunft kein 
Pfingstfest, denn erst die Unvermitteltheit macht das Geschehen im 
Haus des Hauptmanns Kornelius zum Pfingstereignis. Die Kritik der 
Gemeinde in Jerusalem richtet sich gegen Petrus’ scheinbar 
eigenmächtiges Vorgehen, gegen die vollzogene Tischgemeinschaft 
mit Heiden. Der Apostel beruft sich dagegen auf Gott, der die Heiden 
selbst erwählte, wogegen er, Petrus, sich heftig gewehrt habe (Apg 
11,3-17). Im Zuge seiner Verteidigung erinnert er auch an das Wort des 
Herrn, Johannes habe nur mit Wasser getauft, die Apostel würden 
jedoch mit dem Heiligen Geist getauft werden (Apg 1,5; 11,16, vgl. Lk 
3,16). Es ist diese Ankündigung, die nicht nur die Taufe des Johannes, 
eine reine Umkehrtaufe (Apg 13,24; 19,4), sondern die Wassertaufe 
überhaupt relativiert. Auch die Wassertaufe auf den Namen Jesu ist als 
Ausdruck der Umkehr und des Glaubens an den Christus nur eine 
Verheißung der Geisttaufe. Das gilt auch für die Taufe des Äthiopiers. 
Sie deutet die kommende Feuertaufe der Heiden nur an, die erst mit 
dem zweiten Pfingstereignis beginnen wird. 

Petrus verteidigt in Jerusalem die Wassertaufe mit der 
vorangehenden Geisttaufe. Am Pfingsttag der Heiden stellt er zunächst 
die rhetorische Frage, ob jemand das Wasser denen verwehren könne 
(koAdo, Apg 10,47), die den Geist empfangen hätten. In Jerusalem 
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spitzt er diese rhetorische Frage zu: Wer könnte Gott wehren (kovo, 
Apg 11,17), der seinen Willen durch das gleiche Geschenk, das bereits 
Juden in Jerusalem und Samaria zuteil geworden war (Apg 2,38; 8,20; 
10,45; 11,17), so nachdrücklich zum Ausdruck brachte. Petrus greift 
damit indirekt die — wohl ebenfalls rhetorische(?) — Frage des 
Äthiopers auf, wodurch ihm angesichts des vorhandenen Wassers 
seine Taufe noch verwehrt (xoXóo, Apg 8,36) werden könne. Die 
Antwort liegt auf der Hand: Die Initiative des Heiligen Geistes — 
rveöuo kann sich als Neutrum auf ti beziehen — steht noch aus und 
der entscheidenden Geisttaufe vorerst entgegen (’°). 

Der Äthiopier wird getauft, aber nur mit Wasser, denn das ist 
vorhanden, dieser Taufe scheint daher nichts entgegen zu stehen. 
Philippus hátte sich aber nicht mit Petrus' Argumenten vor der 
Gemeinde in Jerusalem verteidigen kónnen. Die Wassertaufe der 
Heiden nach der AusgieDung des Geistes ist konsequent, die 
Wassertaufe vor der Geisttaufe nicht. Anders als Kornelius ergreift der 
heidnische Eunuch selbst die Initiative, Philippus lässt sich auf ihn ein, 
begeht eine noch nicht vollzogene Grenzüberschreitung und wird 
daraufhin hinweggerissen (''). Der Geist lässt ihn jedoch bis zur Taufe 
gewähren. Die Wassertaufe als Verheißung, als Zeichen der Umkehr in 
Erwartung des nahenden Geistes, scheint daher mindestens in diesem 
Einzelfall legitim zu sein (°). 


(°) So LINDEMANN, Eunuch, 129. 

(©) Anders etwa VON DOBBELER, Evangelist, 120, der von einer impliziten 
Negation der Frage ausgeht. 

('') So auch D. DORMEYER, “Acts 8:26-40: Philip Baptizes the Ethiopian: 
Narrative and Pragmatic-Linguistic Aspects”, One Text, A Thousand Methods. 
Studies in Memory of S. van Tilborg (Hrsg. P. CHATELION COUNET — U. BERGES) 
(Biblical Interpretation Series 71; Boston — Leiden 2005) 269. Ob es für den 
Geistempfang eine Anbindung von Äthiopien an Jerusalem braucht, scheint 
jedoch fraglich. Die Samaritanermission kann für die Äthiopienmission nicht als 
Muster dienen, eine Handauflegung müsste eher durch Paulus erfolgen (vgl. Apg 
19,6). 

() Von daher kann der Wunsch des Athiopiers getauft zu werden zwar mit 
Lindemann “implizit als Zeichen seines Glaubens gewertet werden", LINDEMANN, 
Eunuch, 132. Der Glauben wird aber anders als in Apg 10,43-44 nicht durch den 
Geist bestätigt. Der Schlüssel der Erzählung liegt wohl auch nicht in der Tatsache, 
dass der Äthiopier als Einzelperson vorgestellt wird (131-133). Individuell bleibt 
diese Taufe vor allem in ihrer Vorläufigkeit. In seiner Individualität ähnelt der 
Äthiopier gar Simon dem Magier, der ebenfalls — allerdings mit anderen Mitteln 
— den Geist kontrollieren wollte. Von ihm heißt es ausdrücklich, dass er glaubte, 
und auch er wurde getauft (Apg 8,13). Er hielt die Gabe Gottes jedoch für eine 
veräußerbare Ware und wurde von Petrus scharf zurückgewiesen, als er 
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2. Die Umkehrung der Völkerwallfahrt 


Der Äthiopier, dem Philippus die Schrift ausdeutet, studiert Jes 
53,7-8. Lukas zitiert nicht nur ein Wort des Propheten, er schildert eine 
Lektüresituation. Philippus betreibt gar Exegese, indem er dem 
Kämmerer Lesehilfen anbietet. Es ist nicht die einzige konkret 
beschriebene Lektüre der heiligen Bücher im Doppelwerk (vgl. Lk 
4,16-21). Auch Jesus liest Jesaja(?). Das wiederholte &vayıvaoko® 
(“lesen”, Apg 8,28.30.32) und die zweimalige Nennung des Pro- 
phetennamens (Apg 8,28.30, vgl. auch Lk 3,4; 4,17; Apg 28,25) 
kónnen als Leseanweisung für die Rezipientinnen und Rezipienten der 
Apostelgeschichte verstanden werden. Es scheint daher legitim trotz 
des konkreten Zitats auch den weiteren Kontext der bedeutsamen 
Prophetenrolle zu berücksichtigen, die der Äthiopier zur Hand nahm. 
“Wenn er nur wenige Kolumnen weiterlas, musste er in Jes 56,3-7 auf 
die [...] VerheiBung stoßen” ('*), dass Gott Fremde und Eunuchen nicht 
ausschließt, sondern sie willkommen heißt in seinem Haus, das ein 
Haus des Gebetes für alle Völker respektive Heiden sein soll. Dieser 
Jesajatext war bereits in Lk 19,46 im Verlauf der Tempelreinigung 
angeklungen, auch wenn der Evangelist Jes 56,7 anders als Markus 
(Mk 11,17) nicht wörtlich zitierte und die Verheißung für alle Völker 
wegfallen ließ (vgl. auch Mt 21,13), da sie in der Passionserzählung 
noch nicht zeitgemäß war. Diese Phase der Endzeit brach für Lukas 
erst mit der Auferstehung an. Nach der alttestamentlichen Konzeption 
waren Fremde und Eunuchen geladen, zum Haus des Herrn zu ziehen. 
Daher qualifiziert der Evangelist den Wallfahrer nicht nur als 
Äthiopier, als Fremden, sondern auch als Eunuchen und das gleich 
fünfmal (°). 


versuchte, die Vollmacht der Handauflegung käuflich zu erwerben (Apg 8,18-23). 
Ob der Geist auch auf ihn herabkam (Apg 8,15-17), bleibt in der Schwebe, èv tô 
OY TOUT meint wegen kAfipoc (Apg 1,17.26) speziell den Aposteldienst, von 
dem er ausgeschlossen bleibt. 

(?) Nämlich Jes 61,1-2, bei Lukas verknüpft mit Jes 58,6. Zu den 
Berührungspunkten mit der Emmausgeschichte vgl. etwa voN DOBBELER, 
Evangelist, 109-111, und MATTHEWS, Philip, 85-86. Der entscheidende 
Unterschied besteht darin, dass die Emmausjünger nach Jerusalem zurückkehren 
(Lk 24,33) und so dem Gebot in Lk 24,49; Apg 1.4 (vgl. auch Lk 24,52) Folge 
leisten, während der Kämmerer nach der Geistsendung in Jerusalem nicht mehr 
zurückkehren muss, sondern seinen Weg fortsetzen kann. 

(*) KLAUCK, Magie, 39. 

(5) Vgl. Apg 8,27.34.36.38.39. Anders AVEMARIE, Tauferzählungen, 62: 
“Das Motiv gehört zum exotischen Kolorit der Erzählung, und darin darf sich 
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Der spätere Aufruhr in Jerusalem macht dagegen unmissver- 
ständlich deutlich, dass die Heiden im Tempel — anders als für die 
Endzeit angekündigt — nicht willkommen sind und eine Richtungs- 
änderung, die von Jerusalem wegführt, notwendig geworden ist. 
Paulus, der nach eigener Aussage ebenfalls nach Jerusalem gekommen 
ist, um anzubeten (xpookuvrjoov eig 'TepovooAnu, Apg 24,11; vgl. 
Apg 8,27), wird auf den Verdacht hin, er habe Trophimos in das 
Heiligtum geführt, aus dem Tempel geschafft. Die Türen werden hinter 
ihm geschlossen (Apg 21,30), obwohl nach Jes 60,11 die Tore des 
endzeitlichen Zion nicht verschlossen sein dürfen (4). Heiden sind 
jedoch offenbar im Tempel noch nicht willkommen. Jerusalem ist für 
die Endzeit, die mit Jesu Tod und Auferstehung endgültig angebrochen 
ist, noch nicht gerüstet. Die Sammlung der Vólker zu Pfingsten 
umfasst nur Juden (Apg 2,5-11). Heiden wie dem Äthiopier scheint der 
Weg in den Tempel versperrt (). Eine Anbetung war nicht möglich, 
der Weg kann daher nur von Jerusalem wegführen ('*). 

Im Anschluss an die Einladung in das Bethaus heißt es in Jes 56,8, 
dass Gott, der die Verstreuten Israels sammelt (6 ovvdyov tovc 
éwonapnuévoug IopomA), noch mehr hinzu sammeln will. Der 
üthiopische Eunuch war auf dem Weg nach Jerusalem, um Gott 
anzubeten, wie es die Völker bei der eschatologischen Völkerwallfahrt 
am Ende des Jesajabuches tun ('”). Er ist bereits auf dem Rückweg. 


seine narrative Funktion erschópfen. Wenn Lukas in den Rückverweisen in 8,34- 
39 ebvotyoc und nicht Svvaotng oder yoGo$0A086 schreibt, so muss darin keine 
zusätzliche Betonung liegen; es entspricht dem Stil der Septuaginta". Die 
Verknüpfung mit der alttestamentlichen Prophetie, die Avemarie offenbar nur der 
vorausliegenden Tradition zutraut (282), erklärt aber, warum dem Schatz der 
Kandake ein Eunuch vorangestellt wird, obwohl Avemarie selbst das als 
ungewóhnlich einstuft (279-280). Die Betonung erschópft sich eben nicht darin, 
“das orientalische Kolorit zu bereichern” (289), sie verweist auf Jes 56,3-4, und 
zwar im Kontext der lukanischen Redaktion. 

('9) Vgl. auch Jes 45,1. Zum Motiv im Zusammenhang mit der Tempel- 
zerstórung vgl. H. GANSER-KERPERIN, Das Zeugnis des Tempels. Studien zur 
Bedeutung des Tempelmotivs im lukanischen Doppelwerk (NTA NF 36; Münster 
2000) 282-283. 

(7) Das Partizip Futur (tpooxvvijowv, Apg 8,27) bezeichnet wie in Apg 
24,11 nur die Absicht und impliziert nicht zwangsläufig den Erfolg der 
Bemühungen (vgl. auch Apg 22,5). 

(*) Vgl. auch MOESSNER, Narrative, 215. 

(°) Apg 8,27: eAnaveet npookvviioov eic lepovooAnu, Jes 66,23: Hei nàoo 
SApE EVOTLOV uov tpookuvficot £v IeEpovooAnu. AVEMARIE, Tauferzählungen, 64, 
klammert dagegen aus theologischen Gründen einen Bezug auf die 
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Offensichtlich konnte er nicht finden, was er suchte, denn er liest 
unverständig in der Rolle des Propheten, da ihm in Jerusalem niemand 
den Text erläutert hat. Erst Philippus deutet ausgehend vom vierten 
Gottesknechtslied das Jesajabuch aus, allerdings in einem neuen 
Kontext, nach Meinung des Evangelisten dem einzig möglichen. Das 
Futur der Frage im Jesajazitat zielt im Zusammenhang auf den 
Verkündigungsauftrag (dinynoetau, Apg 8,33), umso mehr, als es von 
Philippus heißt, dass er seinen Mund auftat (Apg 8,35), nachdem der 
Gottesknecht, der seinen Mund selbst nicht auftat (Apg 8,32), von der 
Erde weggenommen worden war(?). Über diese interpretierende 
Verkündigung vor einem Heiden ist Philippus mit Petrus verbunden, 
der wenig später ebenfalls den Mund auftun wird, um seinerseits den 
Heiden das Evangelium zu verkünden (Apg 10,34). 

Die Frage im Jesajazitat problematisiert nicht nur das Verbleiben 
der Apostel in Jerusalem, sie ist auch an den Leser und die Leserin 
gerichtet. Wer wird die Verkündigung an die Enden der Erde tragen 
(Apg 1,8), da Jesus selbst die Welt verlassen, den Auftrag zur 


“alttestamentlichen Visionen einer universalen rpookdvnois der Heiden” aus, 
obwohl er einen Zusammenhang mit den alttestamentlichen Belegstellen zur 
Völkerwallfahrt nicht grundsätzlich ausschließt (282-285). W.K.L. CLARKE, “The 
Use of the Septuagint in Acts”, The Beginning of Christianity I: The Acts of the 
Apostles II (Hrsg. F.J. FOAKES-JACKSON — K. LAKE) (London 1922) 101, hat den 
Äthiopier zu Zef 2,4.11-10 und Zef 3,4.10 in Beziehung gesetzt. Im Kontext des 
Jesajabuches ist auch auf Jes 45,14 zu verweisen, die Äthioper respektive die 
Kuschiter werfen sich mit ihren Erträgen wie die Ägypter und Sebaiter mittelbar 
vor dem Gott Israels nieder (xpookvovücovow). Genau das hatte der 
Schatzmeister offenbar vor. Da er als Fremder und als Eunuch vorgestellt wird, 
legt gerade das npookvvéo nahe, dass Lukas auf die endzeitliche Völkerwallfahrt 
anspielt. So auch D. MARGUERAT, "Eine Randfigur der Apostelgeschichte: Der 
Eunuch aus Äthiopien (Apg 8,26-40)", Randfiguren in der Mitte. Festschrift H.- 
J. Venetz (Hrsg. M. KÜCHLER - P. REINL) (Luzern — Freiburg 2003) 94, mit 
anderem Akzent VON DOBBELER, Evangelist, 114-117, der die Samaritaner in 
Zusammenhang mit den Fremden im Jesajazitat sieht. Das Verb npookuvéo kann 
jedenfalls nicht allein die Last tragen, den Beamten als Proselyten oder Juden 
vorzustellen, was Lukas sonst ausdrücklich erwähnt (vgl. Apg 6,5; 13,6; 18,2.24). 
Das gilt umso mehr, als Avemarie, der bezüglich der religiósen Herkunft zuletzt 
unentschlossen bleibt (AVEMARIE, Tauferzählungen, 289-290), zugesteht, dass die 
"gezwungene Deutung" (65) eines Niederfallens im Heidenbereich möglich 
bleibt. Die Spannung zwischen der Beschreibung der Person und der 
beschriebenen Handlung verdankt sich eben der Tatsache, dass die Heiden im 
Rahmen der eschatologischen Vólkerwallfahrt an der Anbetung der Juden 
teilhaben sollen. 
(*) So auch MARGUERAT, Randfigur, 96-97. 
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Verkündigung aber erteilt hat, einer Verkündigung, der sich Lukas 
selbst verpflichtet weiß (^). Das Jesajazitat kehrt die Stoßrichtung 
dadurch indirekt um. Die Grenzen der Erde leuchten am Horizont, 
noch im zweiten Hauptteil der Apostelgeschichte (°°). Der Wagen des 
Kämmerers rollt weiter in Richtung Süden, doch die Leserinnen und 
Leser verlieren ihn aus den Augen. Sie folgen Philippus bis Cäsarea. 
Nachdem Lukas zunächst eine wichtige Personalie abgehandelt und 
die Heidenmission programmatisch abgesichert hat, führt der Weg zu 
den Grenzen der Erde zunächst nach Norden, nach Antiochia. 

Der Evangelist diskreditiert mit der Rückkehr des Eunuchen in 
sein Heimatland indirekt die Vólkerwallfahrt nach Jerusalem, die sich 
aufgrund des Christusereignisses, der fundamentalen Wende im 
Heilsplan Gottes, erübrigt hat. Das macht der Erzählverlauf vor dem 
Hintergrund der Jesajarolle deutlich, die der Äthiopier in Händen hält. 
Denn während nach Jes 43,19-20 der Herr einen Weg durch die Wüste 
legt und Wasser fließen lässt, um die Verstreuten nach Jerusalem 
zurückzuführen (vgl. auch Jes 35,6-10), findet sich auf dem 
Wiistenweg, der von Jerusalem (and TepovoaArnu) wegführt, plötzlich 
Wasser, als Philippus dem Äthiopier die Schrift ausdeutet (Apg 
8,26.36). Während im Rahmen der Völkerwallfahrt die Schätze der 
Welt in Jerusalem zusammengetragen werden (Jes 60,1-22), kehrt der 
Kämmerer der äthiopischen Königin zu den Schätzen des Südens 
zurück. Er nimmt den Weg über Gaza, wo die Weihrauchstraße endete 
und sich die Waren aus dem fernen Arabien am Mittelmeer stapelten. 
Äthiopien selbst liegt zwar fernab der Weihrauchstraße, war aber für 
seine Goldvorkommen von alters her bekannt. Das Umland von 
Meroé, dem Herrschersitz der Kandake, galt noch Plinius dem Alteren 
als goldreich (Plinius, Nat. 6.189). Bei der Aufnahme von Tata (Gaza) 
und yàGo. (Schatz) in Apg 8,26-27 handelt es sich offenbar um ein 
Wortspiel, durch das die Straße nach Süden mit den Reichtümern der 


(2) Lk 1,1: óujynotc. Vgl. auch AVEMARIE, Tauferzählungen, 268. Dabei 
verweist aiperan ano tfjg ys (Apg 8,33) freilich auch bereits auf Paulus’ 
Verkündigung (Apg 22,22, vgl. auch Apg 9,8). 

(2) J.J. KILGALLEN, “Witness in the Acts of the Apostles”, StMiss 53 (2004) 
135, reserviert zwar nur die letzten 16 Kapitel für die Mission bis zu den Rändern 
der Erde, kommt mit Blick auf die Begegnung in der Wüste und die Zerstreuung 
aber zum gleichen Ergebnis: *With this story of Philip and the Eunuch of Ethiopia 
the reader begins to enter on the path of witness to ‘the ends of the earth’ (Acts 
1,8). It is ironic that Philip's witness, like that of many others, occurred because 
he and others were persecuted out of Jerusalem (11,19-20)" (148). Vgl. auch etwa 
DORMEYER, Philip, 269; MATTHEWS, Philip, 80. 
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Kandake in Verbindung gebracht wird). Die Schätze dürfen am 
Reiseziel des Kämmerers, in Äthiopien, verbleiben. Wenn das Heil in 
der Diaspora zu suchen ist, muss auch die Bewegung der 
Völkerwallfahrt von Jerusalem wegführen. Dreimal fällt das zentrale 
Stichwort 6ö65 (Apg 8,26.36.39), der Äthiopier ist unterwegs, doch 
der Weg strebt vom Zion weg. Dieser radikale Bruch ist ohne 
Erläuterung nicht verständlich zu machen. Die Frage “Verstehst du, 
was du liest?" ist somit nicht nur als Hinweis auf eine christologische 
Lektüre des vierten Gottesknechtliedes zu werten. 

Das Jesajazitat selbst scheint zunächst allerdings in keinerlei 
Zusammenhang mit der Reise des Athiopiers zu stehen (*). Es gibt 
jedoch einzelne Berührungspunkte des Kontextes mit dem 
Lukasevangelium, die einen Zusammenhang erschließen könnten. In 
Lk 11,31 kündigt Jesus an, die Königin des Südwindes (Bao0uooo 
votov) werde im Gericht gegen seine Generation aufstehen, weil sie 
wegen der Weisheit Salomos von den Enden der Erde (£k t&v nepatov 
ns ys) kam, obwohl Salomo geringer als Jesus war. Das Logion 
entstammt dem Q-Material und spricht offenbar die Lehrkompetenz 
Jesu an, während das exemplum Jonas parallel die prophetische 
Dimension einfángt (vgl. Mt 12,41-42). Dennoch konnte die Kónigin 
von Saba Lukas in dieser Umschreibung als Vorläuferin der Kandake 
gelten; BaotAtooa kommt im Doppelwerk nur in Lk 11,31 und Apg 
8,27 vor. Lk 11,31 ist — wie in Mt 12,42 — anders als der 
parallelgestaltete nachfolgende Vers nicht an die Ankündigung des 
Jona-Zeichens in Lk 11,29-30 angebunden und kann so gut als 
verdeckte Andeutung dienen, die weit vorgreift und bereits auf die 


(œ) Vgl. auch CLARKE, Use, 101. 

(**) DORMEYER, Philip, 267.269, parallelisiert das Schicksal des Eunuchen mit 
dem des Gottesknechtes, ähnlich auch S. SCHREIBER, “‘Verstehst du denn, was du 
liest?’. Beobachtungen zur Begegnung von Philippus und dem äthiopischen 
Eunuchen (Apg 8,26-40). H. Leroy zum 60. Geburtstag", SNTU A 21 (1996) 62, 
und SPENCER, Porträt, 181-182. Eine Identifikation ist im Text jedoch nicht 
angedeutet. Die Folgen der Kastration waren zudem ambivalent, kórperlicher 
Verstümmelung und móglichen Stigmatisierungen stand der gehobene soziale 
Status entgegen, der dank der Kastration móglich wurde. Dieser soziale Status, 
der dem des Gottesknechtes diametral entgegensteht, wird von Lukas 
hervorgehoben ($vvaotng; ext naong ths yóGnc, Apg 8,27). Weder der Makel des 
Verstümmelten noch die für ihn unschickliche Nacktheit beim Untertauchen im 
Taufwasser sind dagegen problematisiert. Ob die Taufe in Relation zur rómischen 
Praxis des gemeinsamen Thermalbadbesuches zur Festigung einer Beziehung 
gesehen werden muss (DORMEYER, Philip, 272-273), bleibt zudem fraglich. 
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Reise des Äthiopiers vom Südreich nach Jerusalem vorausblickt (^). 
Die Königin von Saba kam wegen des Tempels nach Jerusalem (1 Kön 
10,1.4), wenn auch nicht, um anzubeten, sie kam mit Schätzen (1 Kön 
10,2.10), wenn auch im Rahmen eines merkantilen Warenaustausches 
(1 Kön 10,13). 

Blickt man vor diesem Hintergrund auf das Jesajazitat, fallen zwei 
Stichwortbezüge auf. Apg 8,33 konstatiert, dass das Gericht durch die 
Sühnetat des Gottesknechtes aufgehoben wurde. Die kpicıg spielt in 
Lk 11,31-32 eine zentrale Rolle. Im lukanischen Kontext dürfte das 
Pronomen im Ausdruck 1 kptoıg adtod (sein Gericht) in Apg 8,33 als 
Genitivus subjektivus zu verstehen sein; das Leiden hebt nicht das 
Gericht über Jesus, den Gottesknecht auf, sondern das Gericht, das 
durch Jesus ergehen sollte. Gerichtet werden sollte die sündige 
Generation. Jesu (Lk 11,29-32), auf die sich im Kontext des 
Doppelwerkes die Frage des Jesajazitates beziehen lässt, wer von 
seinem Geschlecht — das sich zuletzt glücklich schátzen durfte — 
erzählen werde (tiv yeveàv avtod tic óuyrjoexou). Die Königin des 
Südens wird nicht mehr im Gericht gegen das sündige Geschlecht 


(=) Das setzt voraus, dass Lukas Evangelium und Apostelgeschichte als 
Gesamtwerk konzipiert hat. C.K. Rowe, “History, Hermeneutics and the Unity of 
Luke-Acts”, JSNT 28 (2005) 131-157, bezweifelt unter Bezugnahme auf A. 
GREGORY, The Reception of Luke and Acts in the Period before Irenaeus. Looking 
for Luke in the Second Century (WUNT II 169; Tübingen 2003), dass die ersten 
Rezipienten die beiden Bücher als Einheit lasen. Zur berechtigten Kritik vgl. L.T. 
JOHNSON, "Literary Criticism of Luke-Acts: Is Reception-History Pertinent?", 
JSNT 28 (2005) 159-162. M. BocKMUEHL, “Why not Let Acts Be Acts? In 
Conversation with C. Kavin Rowe", JSNT 28 (2005) 163-166, pointiert Rowes 
Ansatz in einigen Punkten noch, berührt damit aber ebenfalls nicht die Rezeption 
der ersten Leser. Viel entscheidender ist hingegen die Frage nach der Intention 
des Autors: “How obvious is it [...] that the evangelist designed the two volumes 
as an integral whole from the start"? (164). Zu Eigenstündigkeit und 
Zusammenhang der beiden Bücher vgl. auch J. SCHRÖTER, “Lukas als 
Historiograph. Das lukanische Doppelwerk und die Entdeckung der christlichen 
Heilsgeschichte", Die antike Historiographie und die Anfünge der christlichen 
Geschichtsschreibung (Hrsg. E.-M. Becker) (BZNW 129; Berlin 2005) 242-246. 
Lukas verfasste die Apostelgeschichte jedenfalls vor dem Hintergrund des 
Evangeliums (Apg 1,1-2). Auch wenn sich nicht mit gleicher Sicherheit sagen 
lässt, ob er das Evangelium mit Blick auf die Apostelgeschichte verfasste, 
sprechen die Auslassung des Tempelwortes innerhalb der Passion zugunsten von 
Apg 6,13-14 oder der Ausblick in Lk 24,47-49 — trotz der Spannungen zwischen 
den Scharnierkapiteln — dafür, dass er ein Gesamtkonzept für das Doppelwerk 
bereits vor Augen hatte. Für die Einbindung des Jesaja-Zitates in die Äthiopier- 
Szene ist ohnehin nur das Vorausliegen der Tradition in Lk 11,31 von Nöten. 
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aufstehen, da es dank des Sühnetodes Jesu kein Gericht mehr geben 
wird. Auf das Gericht sollte die Sammlung auf dem Zion folgen. Wenn 
das Gericht der Zerstreuung wegfiel, blieb auch die Sammlung auf 
dem Zion aus. Ein größerer als Salomo war in Jerusalem zu finden. 
Nachdem das Leben des Gottesknechtes hinweggenommen worden 
war, erübrigten sich jedoch Pilgerzüge in die Stadt. Das Evangelium 
Jesu sollte jetzt durch zahlreiche Ausleger wie Philippus vermittelt 
werden, das konnte jedoch dezentral geschehen. Nun kam keine 
Königin mehr von den Enden der Erde, die Verkünder zogen von 
Jerusalem bis ans Ende der Erde (°°). 

Für die kreative Rezeption des Jesajabuches, die eine Sammlung 
der Völker auf dem Zion obsolet machen soll, braucht es einen 
Exegeten mit einem neuen hermeneutischen Ansatz, der dem 
Athiopier den richtigen Weg zeigt (ööny&o, Apg 8,31). Es bedarf eines 
Verkünders wie Philippus, der dem Eunuchen die Stelle über den 
leidenden Gerechten so auszulegen weiß, dass der Heide trotz der 
Taufe, Zeichen der inneren Umkehr (vgl. Lk 11,32), seinen Weg in 
Richtung Süden in Freude fortsetzen kann (Apg 8,39), statt ihn nach 
Jerusalem zu wenden, um die Sammlung der Vólker auf dem Zion zu 
erwarten und sich an der Stadt zu erfreuen (?’). Der Geist wirkt auch an 
den Grenzen der Erde, ein Verharren im Land Israel ist daher nicht 
nótig, ja nicht einmal die Wassertaufe im Land Israel ist eine 
Notwendigkeit. 

Bei der Begegnung mit dem Äthiopier ist Philippus seiner Zeit 
voraus. Als Grenzgänger gelangt er bis nach Samaria, er erreicht die 
Phónizierstadt Aschdod, doch darüber hinaus führt sein Weg nicht. Der 
Äthiopier zieht allein weiter in Richtung Süden. Lukas lässt den 


(5) Vgl. Ps 98(97),2-3 (dazu auch Apg 28,28), außerdem Ps 22(21),8 sowie 
Ps 2,8; 46(45),10; 48(47),11; 59,14; 61(60),3; 65(64),6; 67(66),8; 95(94),4. 

(7) Vgl. Jes 66,10-14. Es gelingt Lukas oft, mit wenigen Versatzstücken eine 
Szene vor dem Hintergrund einer bekannten Tradition zu gestalten, man denke 
nur an die Anspielungen auf Sokrates in Apg 17,16-34 oder auf Äskulap in Apg 
27,8-28,11, vgl. dazu etwa D. DORMEYER, “Weisheit und Philosophie in der 
Apostelgeschichte (Apg 5,1-8,1a und 17,16-34)”, Die Weisheit — Ursprünge und 
Rezeption. Festschrift K. Lóning (Hrsg. M. FASSNACHT — A. LEINHÄUPL-WILKE 
— S. LUCKING) (Münster 2003) 173-175, E. HAENCHEN, Die Apostelgeschichte 
(KEK 3; Göttingen 71977) 496-499, und KLAUCK, Magie, 91, respektive A. 
WEISSENRIEDER, “‘He is a God!’ Acts 28:1-9 in the Light of Iconographical and 
Textual Sources Related to Medicine”, Picturing the New Testament. Studies in 
Ancient Visual Images (Hrsg. A. WEISSENRIEDER — F. WENDT — P. VON 
GEMUNDEN) (WUNT II 193; Tiibingen 2005) 127-156. 
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Evangeliumsverkünder bis zu seinem Wohnsitz in Cäsarea wandern 
(Apg 8,40; 21,8) und bietet so einen indirekten Hinweis auf die 
Heidenmission. Denn in dieser Stadt sollte Philippus’ “visionäre” 
Überzeugung, dass auch die Heiden erwählt sind, in Erfüllung gehen. 
Philippus wandelt gleichsam auf einem schmalen Grat zwischen dem 
Land der Verheißung und der Diaspora. Sein Engagement wird jedoch 
durch den Einsatz des Heidenmissionars tiberfliigelt(**). Direkt im 
Anschluss an die Erzählung von der Taufe des Äthiopiers, beschreibt 
Lukas deshalb Paulus’ Damaskuserlebnis. An die Bekehrung des 
Verfolgers zum Heidenmissionar schließt sich sodann Petrus’ Mission 
in Judäa an, die ihn zur Begegnung mit den ersten vom Geist 
erwählten Heiden führt. Philippus räumt im Erzählverlauf seinen Platz 
für den Völkerapostel. Bevor Paulus in seiner Heimatstadt Tarsos auf 
seinen Einsatzbefehl nach Antiochia wartet, macht auch er Station in 
Cäsarea (Apg 9,30), wo er schließlich mit Philippus zusammengeführt 
wird (Apg 21,8). So kreuzen sich die Wege der drei Hauptmissionare 
“diachron” in Cäsarea. 

Trotz der zunächst ausbleibenden Geisttaufe ist der Äthiopier eine 
positiv besetzte Figur. Er meinte, zum Zion ziehen zu müssen, um Gott 
ehren zu können, kehrte enttäuscht zurück und wurde von Philippus 
aufgerichtet. Als Verheißung der Begegnung mit dem Geist diente die 
Wassertaufe seiner Ermutigung und war von daher legitim. 
Solchermaßen erbaut konnte er zurück in seine Heimat reisen und das 
Wirken des Geistes an den Rändern der Welt erwarten (?). Insofern 
darf die Sammlung der jüdischen Zerstreuten beim Pfingstereignis 
(Apg 2,5-11) als ungenügend erachtet werden, als ein erstes 
Aufleuchten der integrativen Kraft des Geistes, die Jerusalem 


(*) Insofern Paulus das Werk von Stephanus und Philippus weiterführt und 
alle drei zu den Hellenisten gehóren (Apg 6,1-3; 6,9; 7,58), zeigt sich auch im 
Personenprogramm, dass nicht nur die Samaritanermission, sondern auch die 
Heidenmission vor allem von den Hellenisten forciert wurde (Apg 11,20), vgl. M. 
HENGEL, “Zwischen Jesus und Paulus. Die ‘Hellenisten’, die ‘Sieben’ und 
Stephanus (Apg 6,1-15; 7,54-83)", Paulus und Jakobus. Kleine Schriften III 
(Hrsg. Ders.) (WUNT 141; Tübingen 2002) 1-67, D.-A. Koca, “Crossing the 
Border: The *Hellenists' and their Way to the Gentiles", Neotest 39 (2005) 289- 
312; G. SCHNEIDER, "Stephanus, die Hellenisten und Samaria", Les Actes des 
Apótres. Traditions, rédaction, théologie (Hrsg. J. KREMER) (BEThL 48; 
Gembloux - Leuven 1979) 215-240. 

(*) Zu Äthiopien als Rand der Welt vgl. etwa J. S. Romm, The Edges of the 
Earth in Ancient Thought. Geography, Exploration, and Fiction (Princeton 1992) 
47-60, 149-156. 
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überfordert. Bei den Samaritanern konnten die Apostel die 
Grenzüberschreitung durch die Handauflegung noch einholen. Bis 
dorthin reichte ihre Kompetenz ohne die Bestätigung des Geistes. 
Gleichzeitig banden sie Samaria damit an das jüdische Kernland an. 
Die Gebiete außerhalb Israels werden jedoch nicht in gleicher Weise 
an Jerusalem rückgebunden. Barnabas ist keiner der Apostel und er 
kehrt nicht nach Jerusalem zurück. In Antiochia kommt es nicht zur 
Handauflegung. Dort wirkt die Hand des Herrn (Apg 11,21), nicht die 
Hände der Apostel (Apg 5,12; 6,6; 8,18). Für die Diaspora gelten 
andere Gesetze als im Land Israel. Die Sammlung der Heiden ist daher 
nicht an Jerusalem gebunden. Der Geist wird auch außerhalb der 
Stadtgrenzen ausgegossen. Die Völker müssen nicht nach Jerusalem 
ziehen, Israel strömt zu den Völkern, um das Evangelium zu 
verkünden, allen voran Paulus (°). 


3. Paulus’ Berufung zur gottgewollten Zerstreuung 


Kornelius und seine Gefährten werden zwar in Israel zu den ersten 
Heidenchristen, an ihnen wird die Heidenmission aber nur narrativ 
vorweggenommen. Die systematische Heidenmission setzt in dem 
Moment ein, in dem die zerstreuten Anhänger Jesu die Grenzen Israels 
hinter sich lassen. Sie ist beinahe von Beginn an mit der Person des 
Paulus verbunden (Apg 11,25-26). Zunächst spielen allerdings erneut 
destruktive Kräfte im Heilsplan Gottes eine zentrale Rolle. Die 
Steinigung des Stephanus und die Verfolgung der Jerusalemer 
Gemeinde unter Paulus führen zur Ausbreitung des Glaubens. Wie sich 
schon bei Jesu Kreuzigung im Fatalen das glorreiche Schauspiel der 
Rettung zeigte (*'), so wiederholt sich das Eigentümliche der Wege des 
Herrn im Leben der Gemeinden. Die Evangeliumsverkündigung 
entfaltet sich unter Leid, Verfolgung und Mord, die Zerstreuung wird 
zur Erfolgsgeschichte, zum Motor der Mission. Auf eine paradoxe 
Weise fungiert Paulus dadurch von Beginn an als Katalysator des 


(°) Von daher ist es stimmig, wenn Lukas seinen Helden als Diasporajuden 
aus Tarsos präsentiert (Apg 22,3), für die historische Zuverlässigkeit der Angabe 
wird man deshalb kaum anführen können, dass der Evangelist sich bei der Wahl 
eines fiktiven Herkunftsortes für Jerusalem entschieden hätte, so etwa JERVELL, 
Apostelgeschichte, 542. Damit wird nicht behauptet, dass die Angabe aus Apg 
22,3 historisch nicht zuverlässig ist, aber theologisch ließe sich auch eine 
Herkunft des Apostels aus der Diaspora gut begründen. 

(1) Vgl. Lk 23,48, außerdem P.-G. KLUMBIES, “Das Sterben Jesu als 
Schauspiel nach Lk 23,44-49”, BZ NF 47 (2003) 186-205. 
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Programms in Apg 1,8. Anwalt der Völkermission wird er zunächst als 
Despot durch seine hartnäckige und unbarmherzige Verfolgung. 

In seinen Bemühungen, möglichst viele Christen ins Gefängnis zu 
bringen oder gar zu töten (Apg 8,3; 9,1), erweist sich Paulus allerdings 
als schlechter Schüler seines rabbinischen Lehrers Gamaliel, zu dessen 
Füßen er ausgebildet worden war (Apg 22,3). Gamaliel hatte im hohen 
Rat davor gewarnt, gegen die Anhänger Jesu vorzugehen, da ihr Werk 
von Gott stammen könnte. Sollte es jedoch nicht göttlichen Ursprungs 
sein, so die Argumentation des Gelehrten, werde sich die Gruppe der 
Anhänger Jesu aufgrund des Todes ihres Meisters von ganz alleine 
auflösen, wie vorher die Jünger des Theudas oder die Anhänger Judas 
des Galiläers (?). 

Die Pointe der Erzählung besteht darin, dass Gamaliel das 
Schicksal dieser beiden Gruppen mit Begriffen umschreibt, die 
semantisch eng mit 6uxoneipo (zerstreuen, Apg 8,1.4; 11,19) verwandt 
sind und aufgrund des gleichen Práfixes auch eine gewisse 
phonetische Ähnlichkeit aufweisen (8100 00y/6to'okopniQo, Apg 5,36- 
37), das Schlüsselwort der Mission selbst jedoch nicht erwähnt. Mit 
der Stellungnahme des Pharisäers deutet Lukas so indirekt bereits eine 
alternative, eine gottgewollte Form der Zerstreuung an, die nicht dazu 
führt, dass die Anhänger aufgerieben werden, sondern zur Folge hat, 
dass sie sich ausbreiten und ihre Botschaft unter die Vólker tragen, die 
Botschaft der Auferstehung Jesu, die anders als bei Theudas oder Judas 
auch nach seinem Tod noch die Menschen in seine Nachfolge ruft. 
Indem Paulus die Christen verfolgt, lóst er diese andere Form der 
Zerstreuung aus (?). Gamaliel behält Recht. Das Werk Gottes lässt sich 
nicht vernichten. Wo es dennoch bekämpft wird, kehren sich 
destruktive Kräfte um und tragen zum unabänderlichen Erfolg des 
göttlichen Vorhabens bei. Die Gemeinde Gottes lässt sich nicht 
aufreiben, selbst in der Zerstreuung hat sie Bestand. 


(?) Vgl. Apg 5,36-37, zum Hintergrund vgl. Josephus, Ant. 18.4-10; 18.23- 
25; 20.97-98; 20.102; Bell. 2.118; 2.433; 7.253, außerdem etwa P.J. TOMSON, 
“Gamaliel’s Counsel and the Apologetic Strategy of Luke-Acts”, The Unity of 
Luke-Acts (Hrsg. J. VERHEYDEN) (BEThL 142; Leuven 1999) 585-604, und J.A. 
TRUMBOWER, “The Historical Jesus and the Speech of Gamaliel (Acts 5.35-9)", 
NTS 39 (1993) 502-503. 

(9) Paulus soll zwar bald darauf selbst beseitigt werden (divorpéo, Apg 
9,23.24.29, vgl. Apg 5,33.36), im Rückblick zeigt sich aber, dass er zunächst jene 
unterstützte, die sich um die Beseitigung der neuen Gruppe mühten (vgl. Apg 
22,20; 26,10). 
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Paulus beginnt somit als 0£on&yoc, als Streiter gegen Gott (*). 
Christus begegnet ihm erst, als die Verfolgung droht, ins 
Kontraproduktive umzuschlagen. Der Zeitpunkt der Bekehrung lásst 
sich in der Dramatik der Verkündigungsgeschichte genau verankern. 
Vor Damaskus muss sich ein Wandel vollziehen, der Paulus' 
Engagement unter andere Vorzeichen stellt. Denn der Verfolger geht 
nach Damaskus, um die Anhänger des “Weges” — der Name der 
Christusgemeinschaft ist gerade im Kontext der Zerstreuung 
Programm (?) —, die er findet, nach Jerusalem zu führen (eUpu/acyceym 
eis TepovoaAnu, Apg 9,2). Seine Bewegung ist rückwärts gewandt 
und widerspricht darin der Zerstreuung, der sie konträr entgegensteht. 
In der Erzählfolge schließt sich die Bekehrung an die Taufe des 
Äthiopiers an. Paulus will die Zeugen des Evangeliums in Jerusalem 
sammeln und sie nicht bis an die Grenzen der Erde zerstreuen, kurz 
nachdem die Wallfahrt bis an die Enden der Erde von Philippus im 
Auftrag des Geistes abgesegnet worden ist. Er wendet sich zwar auch 
nach der Bekehrung zunächst wieder nach Jerusalem und geht dort mit 
den Aposteln ein und aus (Apg 9,26.28). Apg 22,17-21 diskreditiert 
jedoch im Rückblick dieses Verharren, die Rückkehr nach Jerusalem, 
die zwar der alten Identität entspricht, aber in Kontrast steht zur vom 
Herrn gebotenen Zuwendung zu den Heiden und der damit 
einhergehenden Abwendung von der Stadt. Es ist die Erinnerung an 
diesen Richtungswechsel, die den Protest der Juden auslöst (?°). 

Barnabas fällt es zu, Paulus den richtigen Weg zu zeigen. In Apg 
9,27 führt er ihn zwar vorerst zu (npóc) den Aposteln — nachdem 
dieser selbst die Christen zu (Ent) den Hohenpriestern führen wollte 
(Apg 9,21). Schließlich findet Barnabas aber seinerseits Paulus in 
Tarsus und führt ihn nach Antiochia (Apg 11,26: edpov riyayev etc 


(*) Vgl. Apg 5,39, außerdem 2 Makk 7,19, so etwa auch W. NESTLE, 
“Legenden vom Tod der Gottesverächter”, ARW 33 (1936) 264-267. 

(*) Der Evangelist verwendet ó 680g erstmalig in Apg 9,2 als Bezeichnung 
der Christusanhänger, unmittelbar nach dem dreimaligen Hinweis auf tiv 680v in 
Apg 8,26.36.39. Die "des Weges" sind all jene, deren Weg von Jerusalem in die 
Diaspora führt. 

(9 Vgl. Apg 22,22. Wenn in Apg 12,25 eig statt £& oder ano die 
ursprüngliche Lesart bietet, ist der Satz so abzugrenzen, dass die Ortsangabe 
betont vorangestellt ist (bneotpewov | eig "llepovcoAmu nÀmpocovteg TV 
dtakoviav), so auch etwa G. SCHNEIDER, Die Apostelgeschichte I (HThK; 
Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2002) 109. Dadurch wird die Abwendung von Jerusalem 
hervorgehoben und von dem Verhalten in Apg 1,12; 8,25; 13,13 abgesetzt. 
Paulus' Weg strebt weg von Jerusalem. 
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"Avtıöxeiov, vgl. Apg 9,2), in die Zerstreuung, zur Ursprungsge- 
meinde der Heidenmission, die gerade erst eingesetzt hat (”). Paulus’ 
Aufbruch nach Antiochia rückt so an die Stelle der Rückkehr nach 
Jerusalem. Antiochia tritt als zweiter Stützpunkt der Mission, als 
zweites Zentrum der Gemeindegeschichte, neben die Tempel- 
metropole, es wird zur Hauptstadt der Heidenmission, ja zur 
Hauptstadt des Christentums als eigenständiger Größe. Lukas blickt 
zurück, die offensive Hinwendung zu den Heiden, die auch vor 
weitreichenden Kompromissen nicht halt machte, war mit dem 
Judentum nicht mehr zu vereinbaren und führte schließlich zur 
Trennung von der jüdischen Muttergemeinde und zur Eigenständig- 
keit. In der Darstellung der Apostelgeschichte verändern sich in 
Antiochia die Strukturen der Christusgemeinschaft grundlegend. Die 
Anhänger des “Weges” erhalten daher einen zusätzlichen Namen (Apg 
11,26). Antiochia tritt so in Konkurrenz zu Jerusalem, und Paulus steht 
auf der Seite der Heidenmetropole. 

Erst im Zusammenhang mit der Zerstreuung, von der Bewegung, 
die von Jerusalem und einer rein jüdischen Verkündigung wegführt, 
erschließt sich Paulus’ bedingte Rückbindung der Heidenmission an 
den Ausgangspunkt und Ursprung der Auferstehungsverktindigung (8). 
Sein Weg führt nicht nur nach Jerusalem zurück, sondern immer auch 
von Jerusalem weg(?). Barnabas nimmt sich des Bekehrten in 
Jerusalem an, dann führt er Paulus nach Antiochia. Vor der ersten 
Missionsreise sind beide in Jerusalem, um die Spende Antiochias zu 
überbringen, von dort gehen sie — nach der erzählerischen 


(7) Vgl. auch MOESSNER, Narrative, 214. 

(*) Diese Rückbindung zeigt sich deutlicher bei der Samaritanermission und 
der Taufe des Hauptmanns Kornelius, vgl. auch H.-J. KLAUCK, “Die heilige Stadt. 
Jerusalem bei Philo und Lukas”, Gemeinde — Amt - Sakrament. 
Neutestamentliche Perspektiven (Hrsg. DERs.) (Würzburg 1989) 122-126. 
Grundsätzlich gilt: “Der Weg des Paulus endet trotz erheblicher Gefährdung nicht 
in Jerusalem, sondern zielt über Jerusalem hinaus nach Rom, wie es der 
Programmsatz aus 1,8 schon forderte” (125). Diese Abwendung von Jerusalem 
muss man nicht polemisch verstehen, sie ist historisches Faktum. Jerusalem bleibt 
die Stadt des Heils, “von Jerusalem geht alles aus” (126). Mit der Beurteilung der 
Zerstreuung hat sich für Lukas jedoch auch die Bedeutung Jerusalems als 
endzeitlicher Sammlungspunkt gewandelt. Christen können auch fern von 
Jerusalem leben, ohne Erwartung einer Heimkehr oder der eschatologischen 
Völkerwallfahrt. 

(®) Vgl. B. SCHWANK, “‘Das Wort des Herrn geht aus von Jerusalem’ (Jes 
2,3). Warum wurde das Apostelkonzil nach vorn gezogen? (Apg 15)”, The Unity 
of Luke-Acts (Hrsg. J. VERHEYDEN) (BEThL 142; Leuven 1999) 620. 
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Einschaltung über die Verfolgung durch Herodes — mit Markus nach 
Antiochia und weiter auf die erste Missionsreise. Vor der zweiten 
Missionsreise sind Paulus und Barnabas wegen der Beschneidungs- 
frage in Jerusalem. Dieses Mal führt Silas’ Weg von Jerusalem weg, 
nach Antiochia und darüber hinaus. In Jerusalem werden die Begleiter 
für die Missionsreisen rekrutiert, von dort führt der Weg in die 
Zerstreuung, die jeweils in Antiochia beginnt. Die Heidenmissionare 
kehren nicht endgültig zum Zion zurück, ihre Wege verlieren sich — 
von Petrus abgesehen (Apg 15,7) — außerhalb Jerusalems. Deshalb 
bleibt die Umkehr des Johannes Markus für Paulus unverständlich 
(Apg 13,13; 15,38). 

Eine ideelle Rückkehr nach Jerusalem, eine Sammlung der Heiden 
in der Stadt des Judentums scheint ausgeschlossen. Paulus ist zwar zu 
Heiden und Juden gesandt (Apg 9,15), den Anspruch dieses dualen 
Programms hält die Apostelgeschichte bis zum Schluss aufrecht und 
nicht zufällig treten im Erzählverlauf die ersten Heidenmissionare in 
Apg 11,19-20 gleich nach den Judenmissionaren auf den Plan; Lukas 
unterstreicht so von Beginn an das Schema der Mission außerhalb 
Israels: erst bei den Juden, dann bei den Heiden (vgl. Röm 1,16; 2,9- 
2,10). Die Juden opponieren jedoch immer wieder gegen Paulus und 
sein Eintreten für das Evangelium. In Jerusalem stößt das Konzept der 
Heidenmission trotz aller Bemühungen auf unüberwindbare 
Schwierigkeiten im Umfeld. 

Rom löst die beiden konkurrierenden Metropolen Antiochia und 
Jerusalem gewissermaßen ab und die Spannungen auf. Der 
Gefangenentransport führt — zwangsläufig — nicht über Antiochia. 
Jerusalem stellte das geographische Zentrum des jüdischen Israel dar, 
das galt auch für eine positiv gedeutete Diasporainterpretation, wie sie 
etwa von Philo (Philo, Flac. 45-46) vorgestellt wird (^). Rom bildet 
das Zentrum der neuen geographischen Konzeption. Paulus stößt nicht 
bis an das Ende der Welt vor, sondern in die neue Mitte. Mit seiner 
Sendung verschiebt sich nicht nur der Nabel der Welt, sondern auch 
die geographische Perspektive. Die Verkünder dürfen keine 
Nabelschau mehr betreiben. Jerusalem stand für die Sammlung der 
Heiden bei den Juden auf dem Zion, Rom steht für die Zerstreuung der 
Juden unter die Heiden, bis an die Ränder der Erde. Nach Rom 
begleiten Paulus Männer, die aus der Zerstreuung mit ihm nach 


(*) Vgl. außerdem Philo, Leg. Gai. 281-283, aber auch Spec. Leg. 2.168, zum 
Diasporakonzept Philos, in dem das reale Jerusalem als Mutterstadt seiner 
Kolonien eine zentrale Rolle spielt, vgl. KLAUCK, Stadt, 101-114, bes. 109-111. 
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Jerusalem gereist sind, der Erzähler und Aristarch. Die Zukunft des 
Christentums liegt außerhalb Israels. Unbelastet von den Jerusalemer 
Ränken (Apg 28,21) kann die Verkündigung in Rom unter Juden und 
Heiden Früchte tragen (*'). Während all jene, die sich von Theudas und 
Judas überzeugen ließen, zerrieben wurden (xoi m&vteg 0001 
£ne(0ovto at sSwerAvOnoav/Kat MOVIES 0001 £me(Oovto AUT 
óteokopnioOncav, Apg 5,36-37), gelingt es Paulus in der Zerstreuung 
schließlich, Juden von seiner Botschaft zu überzeugen (ot LEv 
EMELBOVTO toig Aeyouévotc, Apg 28,24). 


4. Ein Gefangener auf dem Weg in die Freiheit des Exils 


An der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Völkerapostels lässt sich die 
Neubewertung des Exils besonders gut ablesen. Paulus will die 
Anhänger des “Weges” gefesselt in die Gefangenschaft führen, doch 
nicht etwa ins Exil, sondern nach Jerusalem (Apg 9,2.21; 22,5), das 
von jeher als Ort der heilvollen Heimkehr galt. Auch wenn er zunächst 
immer wieder dorthin zurückkehrt, macht spätestens der Vorfall im 
Zusammenhang mit Trophimus (Apg 21,29-30) deutlich, dass es in 
Jerusalem keine Sammlung der Völker geben kann. Die Sendung 
durch den Herrn (Apg 23,11) führt Paulus daher weg von Jerusalem, 
nach Rom. Er wird endgültig zum freiwillig Exilierten, als er 
schließlich gefesselt (vgl. Apg 21,11.13; 21,33; 22,29; 24,27; 28,20) 
aufgrund seiner Anrufung des Kaisers die Reise nach Rom antritt, in 
dem Moment als ihm Festus eine Rückkehr nach Jerusalem zur Wahl 
stellt (Apg 25,9-10.20-21). Paulus wird zum Gefangenen, doch 
ähnlich wie seinerzeit Jesus behält er das Ruder bis zum Schluss in der 
Hand (?). Er entscheidet sich für Rom und erfüllt so den Auftrag des 
Herrn, der das Scheitern der Sammlung in Jerusalem festgestellt hatte 
(Apg 22,17-21). 

Vordergründig betrachtet scheinen die Verhältnisse jetzt wieder auf 


(*) Vgl. auch MOESSNER, Narrative, 218-219. 

(?) Faktisch endet Paulus’ Haft erzählerisch zunächst mit dem Schiffbruch 
vor Malta. Die Soldaten kónnen die Kontrolle nicht mehr ausüben und wollen die 
Gefangenen daher tóten. Die Paulusgruppe und die Soldaten retten sich nach dem 
Eingreifen des Hauptmanns separat (Apg 27.42-28,1). Ab der Anlandung ist über 
einer Einflussnahme der rómischen Soldaten auf den Reiseweg oder die 
Geschicke auf Malta daher nichts verzeichnet, nur Apg 28,16 und Apg 28,20 (vgl. 
Apg 21,33) bieten noch Hinweise auf eine Haft in Rom. Danach wäre 
vorauszusetzen, dass Paulus ab Malta eigenständig nach Rom reiste, wo er sich 
freiwillig bei den Behörden meldete — der Erzähler verließ ihn in diesem 
Moment — und erneut in Haft genommen wurde. 
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die Füße gestellt zu sein, gefangen gelangt man nicht zum Zion, 
sondern in die Diaspora. Doch Paulus’ Weg führt in ein politisches Exil, 
das vor dem Zugriff der religiösen Gegner in Jerusalem schützt, er führt 
in die komfortable Gefangenschaft des bewachten “Freigängers” (Apg 
28,16), die Paulus erlaubt, endlich ungehindert zu verkünden (*). Es ist 
dieses akwAvdtoc, das den positiven Aspekt des modernen Begriffs 
“Exil” zum Ausdruck bringt. Wer das Exil wählt, entscheidet sich für 
die Freiheit in der Fremde anstelle der Unterdrückung in der Heimat. 
Die Wegführung des Gefangenen wird so zum Heilszeichen. 

Auch in Rom bleiben die Juden gespalten, ein Teil lásst sich von 
Paulus Rede über Jesus überzeugen. Andere bleiben ungläubig 
(nei0w/anıotew, Apg 28,23-24, vgl. Apg 14,1-2), uneinig löst sich die 
Versammlung auf. Wenn Paulus in Apg 28,26-27 abschließend das 
Wort aus der Berufungsgeschichte Jesajas zitiert (Jes 6,9-10), wendet 
er sich folglich nur an diejenigen, die seiner Rede kein Vertrauen 
schenken. Nicht nur die Juden hóren (Apg 28,22), sondern auch die 
Heiden. Apg 28,28 (&kovoovto) nimmt das Futur aus Apg 28,26 
(akovoete) auf und konstatiert somit zunächst nur die gleiche 
Ausgangslage. Die Juden stehen neben den Heiden, die ebenfalls 
Gottes Wort zu hóren bekommen. Lukas greift nur den zweiten Teil des 
Schemas “hören und glauben" auf, weil er direkt an das vorangehende 
Zitat aus Jes 6,10 anschlieBt. Die Heiden kommen gleichfalls nicht 
sámtlich zum Glauben (vgl. nur Apg 17,32). Doch auch Heiden hóren 
und glauben, wie Petrus schon im Rat der Jerusalemer Gemeinde 
konstatierte (Apg 15,7; vgl. auch Apg 18,8). Kornelius wollte Petrus 
hóren (Apg 10,22) und just als Petrus von der Vergebung der Sünden 
für die Glaubenden sprach, fiel noch wáhrend der Apostel redete der 
Heilige Geist auf die Heiden herab (Apg 10,43-44). Lukas verzichtete 
darauf, den Glauben der Heiden eigens zu konstatieren, ihr Glaube 
wurde durch den Geist selbst bestátigt (vgl. auch Apg 11,17). 

Es waren aber eben nicht nur Heiden, die glaubten, ein Teil der 
Juden ließ sich ebenfalls überzeugen (Apg 28,24, vgl. Apg 17,4; 18,4; 
19,8). Apg 28,30 unterscheidet nicht lánger zwischen beiden Gruppen. 
Paulus empfängt alle, die zu ihm kommen, Heiden und Juden, mit Gal 


(*) Vgl. Apg 28,31. In Róm 1,13 spricht Paulus davon, dass er bis dato 
gehindert worden sei (£xo0nv), nach Rom zu kommen und so keine Frucht unter 
den Heiden der rómischen Gemeinde bringen konnte. In 1 Thess 2,16 behauptet 
er, die Juden würden ihn hindern (koAvóvtov) bei den Heiden zu verkünden, um 
deren Rettung zu vereiteln. Diese Situation beschreibt Lukas in seiner Erzühlung, 
sie wird erst in Rom in eine ungehinderte Verkündigung überführt. 
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3,28 könnte man hinzufügen: Sklaven und Freie, Männer und Frauen, 
das machte keinen Unterschied mehr. Der andere Teil der Juden 
versteht jedoch nicht, was sich in der Endzeit ereignet. Dieser auf den 
ersten Blick defätistische Ausblick auf die Rettung ganz Israels fügt 
sich jedoch zur Konzeption einer gottgewollten Zerstreuung. Nach der 
Prophetie Jesajas wird nur ein Rest gerettet und aus der Zerstreuung 
gesammelt werden (Jes 10,20-22). Der Ausdruck “Rest” fällt im 
Kontext der Episode in Rom zwar nicht, steht aber seit dem Amoszitat 
in Apg 15,16-17 im Raum (vgl. Am 9,11-12). 

Der Evangelist brach nicht den Stab über Israel. Auch in der 
Zerstreuung blieb das Gottesvolk zwar zunächst gespalten, obwohl die 
Gemeinde im neuen Babylon keine Diasporabriefe mit Instruktionen 
aus Jerusalem erhalten hatte und der Botschaft unvoreingenommen 
gegenüber stand (Apg 28,21). Mit dem Vermerk, dass nur ein Teil 
Israels überzeugt wurde und man uneinig auseinander ging, schuf der 
Evangelist jedoch einen Hinweis auf die grundsätzliche Offenheit der 
Situation. Das Jesajazitat fährt in Jes 6,11 mit der Frage “Bis wann, 
Herr?" (Éog nöte kúpe) fort. Obwohl Lukas die Zitation vorher 
abbricht, erweist der Jesajatext die Situation als Übergangsphase, die 
zunächst Verwüstung und Vertreibung entgegen strebt. 

Der Evangelist vermeidet ein Verdikt, er hält die Zukunft Israels in 
der Schwebe, präsentiert mit diesem Diasporakonzept jedoch seine 
Lösung für die zu deutende Realität, dass sich ein Großteil der Juden 
diesem Messias nicht zuwandte. Nach Lukas wird — gut paulinisch 
(Röm 9,27; 11,5-8) — zunächst nur ein Rest Israels gesammelt. Ein 
Teil der Juden opponiert gegen die Hinwendung zu den Heiden, weil 
er die Wiederherstellung Israels anstrebt und den Heilscharakter der 
Zerstreuung nicht versteht. Für sie ist eine Integration der Heiden nur 
auf dem Zion denkbar. Doch Jerusalem und der Tempel wurden erneut 
zerstórt. Der Dissens mit den Samaritanern über den Ort der 
Gottesverehrung wurde scheinbar obsolet und die Vermischung mit 
den Fremden für viele Juden zur Normalität. Um die Katastrophe zu 
deuten, bewertete Lukas die — wiederum bereits vorher einsetzende 
— Zerstreuung anders als die mit der ersten Tempelzerstórung 
verbundene positiv. Die endzeitliche Sammlung der Vólker und Israels 
fand in der Diaspora statt, der Tempel hatte sich als Symbol dieser 
Sammlung überlebt (^^). Die Judenpolemik in der Apostelgeschichte ist 


(*) “The restoration of God's presence among the Jewish people is therefore 
not to be sought through aspiring to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem, but in 
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nicht zuletzt im Kontext dieser christlich gewendeten Diaspora- 
theologie zu  interpretieren(^). Der Evangelist deutete die 
Heilsgeschichte in Anknüpfung an die alttestamentliche Prophetie neu 
aus. Das Volk Gottes grübelte noch, noch schien sein Herz verstockt. 
Während Israel bislang die Völkerwallfahrt der Heiden zum Zion 
erwartete, warteten nun Heiden und ein Rest Israels in der Zerstreuung 
auf alle Kinder Abrahams, um gemeinsam ein einziges Gottesvolk zu 
bilden. 
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Although the baptism of the Ethiopian is merely a baptism with water he can 
continue on his way to the south to await the power of the Holy Spirit at the ends 
of the earth. This return to Ethiopia is quasi a converse pilgrimage of the nations. 
The new dispersion of the Jews among the nations is opposed to the OT prophecy 
of an assemblage on the Zion. Paul has to be converted to this new understanding 
of diaspora. He abandons the idea of an assemblage of captured Christians in 
Jerusalem and goes himself as a captive into exile. With his arrival in Rome a new 
Babylonian captivity of salvation is realized. 


receiving Christian baptism and the empowerment of the Holy Spirit, and 
participating in the dissemination of the Gospel and spread of divine presence 
througout the world", N.H. TAYLOR, “Luke-Acts and the Temple", The Unity of 
Luke-Acts (Hrsg. J. VERHEYDEN) (BEThL 142; Leuven 1999) 721, vgl. aber auch 
718—719. 

(^) Zur Diskussion vgl. etwa M. RESE, "The Jews in Luke-Acts. Some 
Second Thoughts", The Unity of Luke-Acts (Hrsg. J. VERHEYDEN) (BEThL 142; 
Leuven 1999) 186-196, und M. BLUM, “Antijudaismus im lukanischen 
Doppelwerk? Zur These eines lukanischen Antijudaismus", “Nun steht aber diese 
Sache im Evangelium..”.. Zur Frage nach den Anfängen des christlichen 
Antijudaismus (Hrsg. R. KAMPLING) (Paderborn u.a. 1999) 73-149. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


Das Buch Maleachi als literarische Fortschreibung von Sacharja? 
Eine Stichprobe 


Die Frage der Entstehung und der redaktionellen Einbindung des Maleachi- 
Buches stellen verschiedene Autoren in den Zusammenhang der Frage nach 
einer übergreifenden redaktionellen Bearbeitung der Bücher Sach und Mal (') 
oder auch von Hag, Sach und Mal (). Dabei wird gewöhnlich als ein erstes 
Argument für den redaktionellen Zusammenhang der anonym überlieferten 
Textsammlungen Sach 9-11; 12-14 und Mal die Beobachtung angeführt (^), 
daß die Abschnitte in Sach 9,1; 12,1 und Mal 1,1 jeweils mit der Fügung 
my son “Ausspruch, Wort JHWHs" überschrieben sind. Allerdings 
fungiert diese Wendung sonst auch bei eindeutig einem prophetischen Autor 
zugewiesenen Spruchsammlungen als Überschrift (^). 


* 
LE 


Im deutschsprachigen Bereich haben vor allem E. Bosshard und 
R.G. Kratz eine detaillierte Untersuchung vorgelegt (^), die von O.H. Steck 
aufgegriffen und erweitert wurde(*). Die Beiträge sind seitdem vielfach 
verwendet worden (”), ohne daß m. W. die Argumentation einer mehr als 
beiläufigen kritischen Beurteilung unterworfen worden wäre, zu der hier ein 
Beitrag geleistet werden soll. 

Die literar- und redaktionskritische Analyse der Autoren sucht zu 
erweisen, daß das Maleachi-Buch nicht als eigenständiges Werk entstand, 
sondern eine mehrstufige Fortschreibung von Sach darstellt, von dem es erst 
im Zuge der Schlußredaktion des Zwölfprophetenbuchs abgegrenzt wurde. 
Darüber hinaus soll Mal durch weitere Bezugnahmen mit dem Zwólf- 
prophetenbuch verbunden sein. Dem Mal-Buch liegen nach dieser 


(©) Vgl. etwa die auch forschungsgeschichtlichen Bemerkungen von P.L. REDDITT, 
“Zechariah 9-14, Malachi, and the Redaction of the Book of the Twelve", Forming 
Prophetic Literature (FS J.D. WATTS) (Hgg. J.W. WATTS — P.R. House) (JSOTSS 235; 
Sheffield 1996) 245-268; J. NOGALSKI, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve 
(BZAW 218; Berlin - New York 1993) 182-212. 

() Vgl. etwa R.W. PIERCE, “Literary Connectors and a Haggai/Zechariah/Malachi 
Corpus”, JETS 27 (1984) 277-290; DERS., “A Thematic Development of the 
Haggai/Zechariah/Malachi Corpus", JETS 27 (1984) 401-412; 

C) Vgl. zuerst A. BENTZEN, Introduction to the Old Testament (Copenhagen 1949; 
+1958) II, 158. 

(*) A. HILL, Malachi (AncB 25D; New York u.a. 1998) 13 Anm. 1, weist auf Jes 13,1; 
15,1; 17,1; 19,1; 21,1; Nah 1,1; Hab 1,1 hin. 

C) Vgl. E. BOSSHARD — R.G. KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwólfprophetenbuch", BN 52 
(1990) 27-46. 

(9) Vgl. O.H. STECK, Der Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament. Ein Versuch zur 
Frage der Vorgeschichte des Kanons (BThSt 17; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1991) 33-35, 42-60. 

C)Vgl. nur den aktuellsten deutschsprachigen Kommentar von A. MEINHOLD, 
Maleachi (BKAT XIV/8; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2000-2006) 1 u. ó. 
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Auffassung keinerlei ursprünglich selbständige Einzelworte eines Propheten 
zugrunde — es hat einen rein schriftgelehrten Charakter (°). 

Dabei werden drei Wachstumsphasen unterschieden: 

1. Die Grundschicht (°) Mal I in 1,2-5 + 1,6-2,9* + 3,6-12 zeichne sich 
durch einen parallelen Aufbau von Priester— (1,6-2,9*) und Volksteil (3,6- 
12) aus und weise verschiedene Aufnahmen von Formulierungen aus Hag 
und Sach 1,7-8 (auferdem auch aus Hos) auf, die sie als literarische 
Fortschreibung dieses Komplexes erscheinen lassen (°). Motiviert sei die 
Fortschreibung in Mal I wohl durch die Mangelerfahrungen der nachex- 
ilischen Tempelgemeinde, die als Widerspruch zu den in Hag und Sach 1-8 
mit dem Tempelbau verknüpften Heilserwartungen begriffen worden seien. 
Die Redaktionsschicht antworte darauf mit der These, daß der ausbleibende 
Segen “in Vergehen gegen kultische Vorschriften gründet, die sich Priester 
(1,6-2,9) und Volk (3,6-12) trotz erwiesener Liebe Jahwes (1,2-5) bis zur 
Stunde zuschulden kommen lassen" ("'). 

2. Der ersten Überarbeitungsschicht Mal II werden die parallel 
aufgebauten und inhaltlich durch Hinweise auf einen innergemeindlichen 
Antagonismus gekennzeichneten Perikopen 2,17-3,5 + 3,13-21 zugewiesen. 
Diese Schicht sei durch intertextuelle Bezüge mit verschiedenen Stellen in 
Sach 1-8 und im Dodekapropheton verbunden, anders als Mal I nun aber auch 
mit Sach 9-14 (°). Für Bosshard — Kratz findet sich nämlich in Sach 13,8-9 + 
Mal I + Mal II eine analoge (an Jes 66 orientierte, zugleich aber darüber 
hinausweisende) ('*) thematische Abfolge zu der in Sach 14, und zwar in Sach 
13,8-9 + Mal I+ Mal II: Scheidung/ Läuterung — kultische Vergehen des 
übriggebliebenen Rests — Gerichtsandrohung — Scheidung/ Läuterung, in 
Sach 14: Gericht quer durch Jerusalem und die Vólker hindurch (V. 1-15) — 
Zug der übriggebliebenen Vólker zum Kult nach Jerusalem (V. 16) — 
Gerichtsandrohung für diejenigen, die nicht mit hinaufziehen (Regen- bzw. 
Segensentzug, V. 17) — Gleichsetzung des Segensentzugs mit dem Gericht 
gegen die Völker wie zu Beginn (V. 18f; vgl. V. 18bo mit V. 12ao) ('*). Nach 
diesem Modell ist das (an Sach 13,9 angeschlossene) Kapitel Sach 14 Vorlage 
für die Neuakzentuierung von Sach 13,8-9 + Mal I durch die 
Überarbeitungsschicht Mal II, wobei Sach 14 und Mal II derselben 
Fortschreibung angehóren sollen. Dagegen sieht STECK in Sach 14 und Mal II 


(*) Vgl. BOSSHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwólfprophetenbuch", 31-32. Ebenfalls als 
reine Schriftprophetie, aber aufgrund der Annahme ganz anderer intertextueller Bezüge 
versteht das Buch etwa auch H. UTZSCHNEIDER, Künder oder Schreiber? Eine These zum 
Problem der “Schriftprophetie” auf Grund von Maleachi 1,6-2,9 (BEAT 19; Frankfurt a. 
M. 1989); DERS., “Die Schriftprophetie und die Frage nach dem Ende der Prophetie. 
Überlegungen anhand von Mal 1,6-2,16”, ZAW 104 (1992) 377-394. 

C) Vgl. BossHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwólfprophetenbuch", 29-37; STECK, Der 
Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 33-35. 

(°) Vgl. in diesem Sinn bereits W. RUDOLPH, Haggai — Sacharja 1-8 — Sacharja 9-14 
— Maleachi (KAT 13.4; Gütersloh 1976) 253. 

('') STECK, Der Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 33. 

(?) Vgl. zum Wachstumsprozeß Sach 9,1-10 + 10,3-11,3 + 11,4-13,9 STECK, Der 
Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 35-43; außerdem etwa B.M. ZAPFF, 
Schriftgelehrte Prophetie — Jes 13 und die Komposition des Jesajabuches. Ein Beitrag zur 
Erforschung der Redaktionsgeschichte des Jesajabuches (fzb 74; Würzburg 1995) 99-100. 

(^) Vgl. BossHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 44-45. 

(+) Vgl. ebd., 43. 
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zusammen die Ankündigung eines 3-phasigen endzeitlichen JHWH-Tag- 
Geschehens ausgedrückt (^): Die erste Phase (A) kündigt ein Gericht an, bei 
dem ein Rest verschont bleiben wird, die zweite (B) spricht von der 
Aufspaltung des Rests zwischen Frommen und Gottlosen und die dritte (C) 
von einem endgültigen Gericht zur Vernichtung der Gottlosen. Alle Phasen 
vollziehen sich dabei sowohl an den Völkern (A: Sach 14,3-5*; B: Sach 
14,16.20-21; C: Sach 14,17-19) als auch an Israel (A: Sach 14,1-2; B: Mal 
2,17-3,5; 3,13-18, C: 3,19-21). Am eschatologischen Heil würden nach 
dieser Redaktionsschicht nur die Gerechten, und zwar aus den Vólkern wie 
aus Israel, partizipieren. Wenn Mal II zusammen mit Sach 14 eine Reaktion 
auf das zu Beginn der Diadochenzeit zu datierende Kapitel Jes 66 ist, komme 
für die Entstehung das 3. Jh. v. Chr. in Betracht (9). 

3. Die zweite Überarbeitungsschicht Mal Ill in 1,1.14a + 2,10-12 + 3,22- 
24 beziehe dann auf das ganze Volk, was vorher nur den Priestern galt (vgl. 
2,10-12), kündige die Versöhnung innerhalb des Gottesvolks vor dem Gericht 
an (vgl. 3,23-24) und begrenze die bedingte Gerichtsmahnung auf Einzelfälle 
(vgl. 1,14a; 2,12) (7). Wenn auch die Überschrift 1,1 Mal III zuzurechnen ist, 
sei dieser Redaktion auch die Abtrennung von Sach 14 und die Schaffung von 
Mal als eigenes, 12. Buch des Dodekaprophetons zuzuschreiben. Dem 
entspräche, daß mit 3,22-24 nicht nur das Ende von Mal und des 
Dodekaprophetons, sondern durch den Bezug auf Jos 1,2.7 “zugleich der 
Kanonteil der ‘Nebijim’ als eschatologisches Pendant zur ‘Tora’ einen 
Abschlußvermerk erhält” (!5). 


* 
Ok 


Diese komplexe Rekonstruktion des Entstehungsprozesses von Mal und 
die Schlußfolgerungen fiir den literarischen Charakter des Buches sollen an 
einem einzelnen Punkt gewissermaßen “stichprobenartig” überprüft 
werden ('°), nämlich an der Perikope Mal 3,13-21. 


(^) Vgl. Steck, Der Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 43-60. 

(*) Vgl. BossHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 45; STECK, Der 
Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 151-152, der vor dem Hintergrund seiner 
umfassenden Redaktionsgeschichte des alttestamentlichen Kanons eine Entstehungszeit 
zwischen 240 und 220 v. Chr. annimmt. 

(7) Vgl. BossHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 28-29, 45-46; 
STECK, Der Abschluß der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 34-35, 127-136. 

(*) Vgl. BOSSHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwólfprophetenbuch", 45; außerdem etwa 
RUDOLPH, Maleachi, 291; J. BLENKINSOPP, Prophecy and Canon. A Contribution to the 
Study of Jewish Origins (Notre Dame 1977) 120-123; NOGALSKI, Processes, 204; 
T. Lescow, Das Buch Maleachi. Texttheorie — Auslegung — Kanontheorie. Mit einem 
Exkurs über Jeremia 8,8-9 (AzTh 75; Stuttgart 1993) 186-188; REDDITT, “Redaction”, 254- 
256; B.G. Curtis, “The Daughter of Zion Oracles and the Appendices to Malachi: 
Evidence on the Latter Redactors and Redactions of the Book of the Twelve", Society of 
Biblical Literature 1998 Seminar Papers (Atlanta, GA 1998) 872-892; R. RENDTORFF, “Der 
“Tag JHWHs' im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, “Wort JHWHs, das geschah”. Studien zum 
Zwölfprophetenbuch (Hg. E. ZENGER) (HBS 35; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2002) 10. Zur 
Datierung vgl. die komplexen Erwägungen zur Schlußredaktion des Corpus propheticum 
und des Psalters bei STECK, Der Abschluf) der Prophetie im Alten Testament, 144-166. 

(^) Vgl. zum Folgenden S. LAUBER, “Euch aber wird aufgehen die Sonne der 
Gerechtigkeit" (vgl. Mal 3,20). Eine Exegese von Mal 3,13-21 (ATSAT 78; St. Ottilien 
2006) 440-442. 
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Zunächst zu den festgestellten intertextuellen Bezügen zu Sach: 

1. Der Abschnitt ist im referierten Modell Teil der Überarbeitungsschicht 
Mal II und soll als eine “modifizierende Aufnahme von Sach 13,8f." (°) 
konzipiert sein. Aus der Szenerie des dort angekündigten Scheidungsgerichts, 
in dem zwei Drittel (vgl. V. 8b (7) 72 mwa) aller Bewohner des Landes 
vernichtet werden, ein Drittel (vgl. 8d mz nv mw wm) in einer Feuerprobe 
geläutert und gerettet (vgl. V. 9) wird, soll das Element der 
Verhältnisbestimmung 2 : 1 aufgegriffen sein und die Vernichtung der 
“Frevler” und “Wankelmütigen” im Unterschied zu den “Gottesfürchtigen” 
angesagt werden. 

Dabei ist jedoch zu Unrecht ein Referenzunterschied zwischen den 
Adressaten der JHWH-Rede in V. 13-15 und denjenigen in V. 17.20-21 
vorausgesetzt: Die in V. 13-15 Angesprochenen sollen wegen ihrer zitierten 
Haltung der Anklage und der Auflehnung gegen Gott, dem sie die 
Wirkungslosigkeit des von ihnen geleisteten Gottesdienstes (V. 14) und das 
Glück der solche Gottesdienstleistung verweigernden nav ‘wy “Frevler” (V. 
15) vorwerfen, als *Wankelmütige" von der in V. 17. 20-21 ausdrücklich als 

mm NY "Gottesfürchtige" qualifizierten Gruppe, der das künftige 
Heilshandeln JHWHs gilt, abgehoben sein (?). 

Dabei ist allerdings zu wenig berücksichtigt, dab im Textverlauf die 
Heilsankündigungen in V. 16-21 genau die positive Tatfolge versprechen, 
deren Ausbleiben die in V. 14-15 zitierten Sprecher beklagen: Sie sagen die 
vermißte Zuwendung JHWHs und das angemessene damit kontrastierende 
Vernichtungshandeln gegenüber der antagonistischen Gruppe der “Frevler” 
(V. 18-19) genau denjenigen zu (V. 17-18.20-21), die zuvor dieses Handeln 
JHWHs eingefordert haben, und keiner dritten, von ihnen unterschiedenen 
Gruppe. Bereits auf der Textoberfläche erkennbar ist das durch die 
lexikalischen Verbindungen zwischen V. 14-15 und V. 16-21: Zum einen 
greifen V. 18b.c ausdrücklich die Selbstcharakterisierung der Sprecher aus V. 
14bI durch die Wendung 722-G + Gottesname aus V. 14bI auf. Zum anderen 
ist die Kombination der Verben 725-G, "nV-G und 777-G in V. 14bl-e in der 
dtn/dtr Literatur konventionell mit der Wendung K7-G + Gottesname 
verbunden, und die entsprechenden Tätigkeiten können geradezu als die 
Konkretisierung der Haltung der “Gottesfurcht” angesehen werden (vgl. bes. 
Dtn 6,10-19; 10,12f.; 13,5). Damit entspricht die Selbstcharakterisierung in 


(2°) BOSSHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 41. 

(*') Die Satzabgrenzung im Folgenden orientiert sich an W. RICHTER, Biblia Hebraica 
transcripta. Bd 10: Kleine Propheten (ATSAT 33.10; St. Ottilien 1993). 

(?) Diese vor allem durch Überlegungen theologischer Natur, nicht aus dem Wortlaut 
des Texts gewonnene Einschátzung formuliert besonders pointiert etwa HILL, Malachi, 45, 
der im Blick auf die “Gottesfürchtigen” im Unterschied zu den Sprechern in V. 13-15 
feststellt: “Unlike the mercenary approach of their compatriots, their response to God is 
genuine reverence and worship". Dem ist freilich mit RUDOLPH, Maleachi, 287, 
entgegenzuhalten: “[D]ie in V. 14f. Redenden [dienen] ihrem Gott und halten seine Gebote, 
nur sind sie in ihrem Glauben angefochten, und wenn man ihnen deshalb das Prädikat 
*gottesfürchtig' absprechen wollte, müßte man das auch bei einem Jeremia oder Hiob oder 
manchem Psalmisten tun". Vgl. auBerdem die Auflistung entsprechender Belegstellen bei 
A.S. VAN DER WOUDE, Haggai, Maleachi (POT; Nijkerk 1982) 150. 
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V. 14 genau der Eigenart einer in diesem literarischen (und theologischen) 
Horizont als “Gottesfürchtige” anzusprechenden Gruppe (?). 

Weil sich in Mal 3,13-21 erkennbar also lediglich zwei Gruppen, nämlich 
die “Gottesfürchtigen” und die “Frevler”, gegenüberstehen, kann dem Text in 
diesem Punkt keine Orientierung an der zwei Dritteln der Bevólkerung 
geltenden Gerichtsansage in Sach 3,8f. zugrunde liegen. 

2. Die Fügung nr ns vs in V. 16a soll die Verwendung derselben 
Wortfolge innerhalb der Appelle zu solidarischem Handeln in Sach 8,16.17 
und 7,10 (wns ws) aufnehmen (?). Gerade bei einer derart unspezifischen 
Formulierung (^) muß jedoch als die Bedingung der Möglichkeit, einen 
intertextuellen Bezug rekonstruieren zu können, nicht nur ein 
übereinstimmender Wortlaut, sondern auch eine übereinstimmende 
kontextuelle Verwendung gelten, im vorliegenden Fall also die Aufforderung 
zur innergemeindlichen Solidarität. Dagegen ist die Wendung in V. 16a wohl 
lediglich als Glosse zur Erläuterung der Bedeutung von ^27 in der 
ungebräuchlichen Verwendung im N-Stamm mit reziproker Ausdrucks- 
funktion aufzufassen (^), weshalb an ihre Verwendung keine weitreichenden 
Hypothesen geknüpft werden können. 


* 
Ok 


Außer mit Sach sehen Bosshard und Kratz die Uberarbeitungsschicht 
Mal II und damit die Perikope Mal 3,13-21 auch mit dem übrigen 
Dodekapropheton “durch literarische Benutzungen” (7) verbunden. Auch 
wenn diese Frage nicht unmittelbar mit der nach dem Zusammenhang mit 
Sach 13,8-9 und 14 in Zusammenhang steht, sollen auch die diesbezüglichen 
Beobachtungen kritisch überprüft werden, um das generelle Vorgehen der 
Autoren zu illustrieren: 

1. Mal 19b, wo der durch das Partizip von 7»2-G attributiv bestimmte 
kommende Tag JHWHs mit einem in “Feuerofen” verglichen ist, soll die 
Verwendung beider Begriffe in Hos 7,4.6.7 aufgreifen (^). Allerdings ist auch 
dort der Kontext ein vóllig anderer: Die Verbindung beider Wórter fungiert 
bei Hos als Bild für das Verhalten von Kónigsmórdern und bezieht sich 
vermutlich auf die Ermordung Pekachs durch Hoschea, den letzten Kónig des 
Nordreichs (?), nicht wie in Mal 3,19b auf einen von JHWH bewirkten 
Sachverhalt innerhalb der JHWH-Tags-Motivik. 


(©) In diesem Sinn argumentiert eine ganze Reihe von Kommentatoren, vgl. LAUBER, 
“Euch aber wird aufgehen die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit” (vgl. Mal 3,20), 136, Anm. 489; 
zuletzt MEINHOLD, Maleachi, 349-350. 

(**) Vgl. BossHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 41. 

(©) Vgl. zur konventionalisierten Verwendung der beiden Nomina in der Funktion von 
Indefinitpronomina Gen 11,3; 15,10; 43,33; Ex 18,7; Dtn 19,11 u.ö., in der funktional 
äquivalenten Form vns2 ws auch in Mal 2,10; außerdem GKB § 139e; J. FICHTNER, “Der 
Begriff des ‘Nächsten’ im Alten Testament”, WuD 4 (1955) 32-33; P. Joüon - 
T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (SubBi 14.2; Rom 1993) $ 147c. 

(°°) Vgl. etwa E. SELLIN, Das Zwölfprophetenbuch. Zweite Hälfte Nahum — Maleachi 
(KAT 12.2; Leipzig **1930) 614. 

(7) Vgl. BossHARD — KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 42. 

(*) Vgl. ebd. 

(œ) Vgl. J. JEREMIAS, Der Prophet Hosea (ATD 24.1; Göttingen 1983) 96. 
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2. Die Verwendung von 27} “Übermütige”/ “Überhebliche” in 3,15.19 
soll einen Verweis auf Obd 1,3 darstellen. Die kontextuelle Einbindung des 
Terminus’ zeigt jedoch eher eine Anlehnung an die Topik der Psalmen: Die 
antithetische parallele Verwendung von aus der Wurzel S7-G gebildeten 
Gruppenbezeichnungen, wie sie in Mal 3,16a.d.20a vorkommen, und dem 
antagonistischen 2°; (V. 15a.19c) findet sich auch in Ps 86,11-14; 119,20- 
22.78-79. Darüberhinaus steht die Antithese der in der Perikope sonst 
gebrauchten und funktional mit den genannten äquivalenten Gruppen- 
bezeichnungen, besonders die Dichotomie zwischen p73 “Gerechtem” (vgl. 
V. 18b) und zz? “Frevler” (vgl. V. 18b.21a, außerdem V. 15b.19c), in den 
Psalmen und in weisheitlichen Texten häufiger wie in Mal 3,13-21 im 
Rahmen der Erörterung des geprägten Themas vom “Glück der Gottlosen" 
(vgl. etwa Ps 73,3; 92,8; 94,3; Jer 12,1-2; Ijob 9,22; 21,7.16.17; Koh 7,15; 
8,14; 9,2) als Problem für die Überzeugung vom  Tun-Ergehen- 
Zusammenhang (?). 

3. Der Begriff wp “Stroh” in V. 19b soll Obd 18; Joël 2,5 aufnehmen, das 
Verb an»-D “verbrennen” Joël 2,3 (°'). Zwar erscheinen die Termini an den 
genannten Stellen in der Tat wie in Mal 3 ebenfalls im Kontext der JHWH- 
Tags-Metaphorik. Darüber hinaus gehóren sie aber zu einer breiteren Topik 
der prophetischen Gerichtsankündigung, und ihre Verwendung erlaubt daher 
kaum, auf einen intertextuellen Bezug zu einer konkreten Stelle zu schließen: 
Die Vernichtung von vp durch Feuer als Metapher oder Vergleich für das 
Handeln JHWHs an Übeltätern im göttlichen Strafgericht findet sich in der 
prophetischen Literatur neben Mal 3,19c und Obd 1,18 auch in Jes 5,24 (hier 
zudem wie in Mal 3,19f in Kombination mit ww); 33,11; 47,14 sowie den 
nachexilischen Stellen Nah 1,10 (vgl. außerdem Ex 15,7). Das Verb n75-D 
“verbrennen”/ *versengen" steht außer in Mal 3,19d und Joël 2,3 auch in Joël 
1,19 (hier ebenfalls im Zusammenhang der Rede vom Gericht am “Tag 
JHWHs”), in Ps 83,15; 97,3 dient es zum Ausdruck der Bestrafung der 
“Feinde” JHWHs und in Dtn 32,22; Jes 42,25; Ps 106,18 der abtrünnigen 
Israeliten. 

Insgesamt gilt: Die in Anspruch genommenen Belege haben einen zu 
wenig spezifischen Charakter, um mehr als eine Partizipation an psalmistisch- 
weisheitlicher bzw. prophetischer Sprachprägung nachweisen zu können. 

Schließlich erscheinen auch die — oben skizzierten — Thesen von der 
thematischen Entsprechung von Sach 13,8-9 + Mal I+ Mal II mit Sach 14 
(Bosshard — Kratz) bzw. von der vervollständigenden Ergänzung der 
Gerichtsschilderung in Sach 14 durch Mal 2,17-3,5 + 3,13-21 (Steck) 
fragwürdig. Wie ausgeführt läßt sich nämlich der Zusammenhang mit Sach 
13,8f. nicht belegen, vor allem aber ist die für Mal kennzeichnende 
literarische Form, die sich von Sach deutlich abhebt, dabei vollkommen außer 
acht gelassen (?): Den sechs Redeeinheiten des Buches liegt ein dreiteiliges 


(©) Vgl. IRSIGLER, Psalm 73, 252; R. ALBERTZ, Religionsgeschichte Israels in 
alttestamentlicher Zeit. Bd. 2: Vom Exil bis zu den Makkabäern (Grundrisse zum Alten 
Testament 8,2; Göttingen 1992) bes. 541-555; C. VAN LEEUWEN, "$^, frevelhaft/ schuldig 
sein", THAT II, 814-817; H. RINGGREN, "o^", ThWAT VII, 680-681. 

(©) Vgl. BOSSHARD/KRATZ, “Maleachi im Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 42. 

(?) Vgl. dazu die programmatische Bemerkung von BOSSHARD/ KRATZ, “Maleachi im 
Zwölfprophetenbuch”, 27, von formgeschichtlichen Fragen bewußt absehen zu wollen. 
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Aufbauprinzip zugrunde (*), nämlich 1.) Redeeinleitung mit einer an die 
Adressaten gerichteten Behauptung, 2.) Einwand der Gesprächspartner, 3.) 
eingehende Begründung der Behauptung und Schlussfolgerung. Der Einwand 
der Gesprächspartner hat dabei in Mal 1,2-5; 2,10-16; 3,6-12 lediglich 
ornamentalen Charakter ohne Einfluß auf den Argumentationsgang, in Mal 
1,6-2,9; 2,17-3,5; 3,13-21 kommt ihm dagegen eine für die anschließende 
Begründung und Schlußfolgerung themenauslósende Funktion zu (*). Der 
rhetorischen Struktur der erstgenannten Redeeinheiten steht eine Reihe von 
Argumentationsworten etwa in Deutero-Jes nahe(?), während sich 
Strukturparallelen zur zweitgenannten Gruppe in Jes 28,14-19; Jer 8,8-9; 
31,29-30; 33,23-26; Ez 11,2-12.14-17; 12,21-25.26-28; 18,1-10; 20,32-44; 
33,10-20.23-29; 37,11b-13; Jes 40,27-31; 49,14-25; Hag 1,2.4-11 finden (*). 
Weil in Sach 14 keinerlei Elemente dieser für Mal so grundlegenden 
literarischen Form verwendet sind, ist es ganz unwahrscheinlich, daß Mal 
2,17-3,5 + 3,13-21 in einer rein redaktionellen Fortschreibung als thematische 
Parallele oder gar inhaltliche Ergänzung zu Sach 14 konzipiert sein soll. Die 
völlig unterschiedliche Gattungszugehörigkeit steht auch der Möglichkeit 
einer vom Textrezipienten herzustellenden Verbindung zutiefst entgegen. 

Wenn sich dennoch thematische Berührungspunkte ausmachen lassen, ist 
grundsätzlich darauf zu verweisen, daß Mal (wie Sach 9-14) an den 
Ausdruckskonventionen der prophetischen Literatur partizipiert und die 
Perikope 3,13-21 verschiedene Topoi der prophetischen Gerichtsankündigung 
[vor allem den des Feuergerichts am JHWH-Tag und den auch in anderen 
nachexilischen Texten thematisierten innergemeindlichen Restgedanken (*’)] 
aufgreift. Daher ergeben sich selbstverständlich thematische und lexikalische 
Bezüge zu anderen, derselben Sprachkonvention zugehörenden Texten. 
Jedoch erscheint diese Partizipation als zu allgemein, um daraus einen 
intertextuellen Bezug zum Textkomplex Sach 9-14 abzuleiten. 

Zudem haben die Redeeinheiten von Mal durchgehend die Gemeinde 
bzw. Gruppen innerhalb der Gemeinde betreffende, ganz konkrete Zustände 
oder Verhaltensweisen zum Anlaß. Auch wenn die prophetische Reaktion auf 
die inkriminierten Verhältnisse eine eschatologische Perspektive (wie in Mal 
3,19-21) eröffnet, erreicht diese doch nirgendwo den kosmischen Horizont 


(*) Die grundlegende, in der Kommentarliteratur weitgehend übernommene 
Gattungsbestimmung dieser Struktur als “Disputationswort” stammt von E. PFEIFFER, “Die 
Disputationsworte im Buche Maleachi”, EvTh 19 (1959) 546-568, vgl. auch H.J. BOECKER, 
“Bemerkungen zur formgeschichtlichen Terminologie des Buches Maleachi”, ZAW 78 
(1966) 78-80; vgl. außerdem den forschungsgeschichtlichen Überblick bei K.W. WEYDE, 
Prophecy and Teaching. Prophetic Authority, Form Problems, and the Use of Traditions in 
the Book of Malachi (BZAW 288; Berlin - New York 2000) 14-48. 

(*) Vgl. dazu LAUBER, “Euch aber wird aufgehen die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit’, 401-434. 

(*) J. BEGRICH, Studien zu Deuterojesaja (BWANT 77; Stuttgart 1938 = TBü 20; 
München 1963) hat die entsprechenden Textstrukturen beschrieben und nennt ebd., 48-49 
und Anm. 162 [zitiert nach der letztgenannten Ausgabe], als Realisierungen Jes 40,12- 
17.18-20 + 25-26.21-24.27-31; 44,24-28; 45,9-13.18-25; 46,5-11; 48,1-11.12-15; 50,1-3, 
außerdem etwa Am 3,3-6.7-8; 9,7; Jes 10,8-11; 28,23-29; Jer 8,8 u.a. 

(*) Vgl. Analysen bei A. GRAFFY, A Prophet Confronts His People. The Disputation 
Speech in the Prophets (AnBib 104; Rom 1984) 24-104, bes. die Übersicht ebd., 125. 

(7) Vgl. etwa H. WILDBERGER, ‘nu übrig sein”, THAT II, 844-855; J. HAUSMANN, 
Israels Rest. Studien zum Selbstverständnis der nachexilischen Gemeinde (BWANT 124; 
Stuttgart u.a. 1987) bes. 198-219; R.E. CLEMENTS, “NW”, ThWAT VII, 940-950. 
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und die Grundsätzlichkeit der JHWH-Tags-Perspektive von Sach 14 (*). Eine 
Redaktion, die Sach 14 und Mal 2,17-3,5 + 3,13-21 als thematische Parallele 
oder gegenseitige inhaltliche Ergänzung konzipiert, erscheint auch aus 
diesem Grund unwahrscheinlich. 

Umgekehrt steht Mal 3,13-21 in sprachlichem und thematischem 
Zusammenhang mit anderen Texten, die als Reflex auf die gesellschaftliche 
Situation der frühnachexilischen Zeit den Antagonismus zwischen 
“Gottesfiirchtigen” und “Frevlern” und den Nutzen der Frömmigkeit 
bedenken (vgl. etwa Ez 18; Gen 18,16-33; Jes 58; Jer 12,1-5; Ijob 21,7-34; Ps 
37; 73; 49) (?). Damit ist der literarische Horizont der Perikope hinreichend 
und ohne die Notwendigkeit, zu seinem Verständnis einen Zusammenhang 
mit Sach 14 anzunehmen, markiert. 


x 
LE 


Überblickt man also die von Bosshard — Kratz und Steck vorgebrachten 
Argumente für ihre Rekonstruktion der Entstehung von Mal, scheint der 
Nachweis, daß Mal eine literarische Fortschreibung von Sach ist(“), 
zumindest aufgrund der dabei für die Perikope 3,13-21 angeführten Indizien 
nicht befriedigend erbracht. Die von den Autoren angeführten Punkte sind 
hinreichend als Aufnahme von allgemeineren Sprach- und Motiv- 
konventionen sowie durch die Zugehörigkeit zum selben zeitgeschichtlichen 
Kontext zu erklären, die intertextuellen Bezüge sind nicht so spezifisch, daß 
ein an sie gebundener Nachweis tragen könnte. 
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SUMMARY 


Die These von E. Bosshard — R.G. Kratz und O.H. Steck, die in Mal 2,17-3,5 + 
3,13-21 eine rein redaktionelle Fortschreibung von Sach sehen, beruht auf dem 
Nachweis intertextueller Bezüge und thematischer Strukturparallelen. Am 
Beispiel der Perikope Mal 3,13-21 soll gezeigt werden, daß einerseits die dafür 
beanspruchten Belege einen zu allgemeinen Charakter haben, um eine konkrete 
Intertextualität erweisen zu können, andererseits das spezifische Gattungs- 
formular der Redeeinheit von Mal einen literarischen Zusammenhang mit Sach 
äußerst unwahrscheinlich macht. 


(**) Vgl. in diesem Sinn auch R. Mason, The Books of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi 
(CNEB; Cambridge 1977) 138. 

(?) Vgl. etwa LAUBER, “Euch aber wird aufgehen die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit", 295- 
310. 

(*) Die These einer mehrphasigen Entstehung des Buches (vgl. BOSSHARD — KRATZ, 
*Maleachi im Zwólfprophetenbuch", 27-41) ist davon nicht getroffen; daf es sich bei Mal 
3,13-21 um einen Zusatz handelt, ist hinlänglich begründbar, vgl. etwa auch K. KOENEN, 
Heil den Gerechten — Unheil den Sündern! Ein Beitrag zur Theologie der Prophetenbücher 
(BZAW 229; Berlin - New York 1994) 59-67. 


Decoding Daniel: The Case of Dan 7,5 


The translation of Dan 7,5 provided here is in accord with the findings of the 
present paper. 


279 me nmn owns mn ow 
PAPA rom 

mx pa ina poo» nom 

ND AVI DR AP 7 JDN I 


* And behold, another beast, a second, like a bear 

and it was established as one dominion 

and three suckers were in its mouth between its teeth 

and thus they said to it, ‘Arise, devour much flesh’ (Dan 7,5). 


1. The puzzling aspects of Dan 7,5 


In many respects Dan 7,5 has proved puzzling to scholars: 

7-00 has been taken by most scholars, following the LXX, to mean “to 
one side" (') and by a few as “one dominion” (°). 

np has been translated as active, “raised itself up" and as passive, “was 
raised up" or "established" (°). 

The meaning of pyy has been debated: some commentators have 
translated it as "ribs", in line with the LXX, taking them to represent the 
remnant of three items the bear has already devoured; others, by analogy with 
the description of the other beasts, i.e. the (two) feet of the first, the four wings 
and heads of the third, the ten or eleven horns of the fourth, say that y 292 
should be understood as an integral physical characteristic of the bear. 
Accordingly scholars have sought an alternative meaning with “fangs”, from 
an arabic root, suggested originally by Saadia Gaon being adopted by R.M. 
Frank (?) . 


(') Some scholars have posited that the phrase implies that the bear was raised up ready 
to pounce on Babylon e.g. J.A. MONTGOMERY, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Daniel (ICC; Edinburgh 1927) 288-289; C.C. TORREY, “Medes and Persians”, 
AOS 66 (1946) 1-15 proposed an alternative rationale: “one side” indicates the remoteness 
of Media from Israel. L. WATERMAN, “A Gloss on Darius the Mede in Daniel 7 5”, JBL 65 
(1946) 59-61, followed by L.F. HARTMANN — A. DI LELLA, The Book of Daniel (AB 23; 
Garden City — New York 1978) 212-213 and J.E GoLDINGAY, Daniel (WBC 30; 
Dallas1989) 162, think that “one side” refers to the only “Median” monarch known to the 
author of Daniel, Darius the Mede. 

C) AV and RV translate as “one dominion”. MONTGOMERY, Daniel, 289, comments 
that such a translation is “a mistaken understanding of the noun”! 

C)The MT has the active but LXX and Theodotian have the passive. R.H. CHARLES, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Oxford 1929) 177 comments 
that “the difference is immaterial as far as the meaning goes, which is far from obvious”. 
Scholars are divided on the issue although the majority favour the passive. HARTMANN — DI 
LELLA, Daniel, 202, 205 and M. DELCOR, Le Livre de Daniel (Sources Bibliques; Paris 
1971) 145 are among the few who accept the active rendering of the verb. 

(*) “The Description of the ‘Bear’ in Dan 7:5”, CBQ 21 (1959) 505-507. Frank 
concentrates on the etymology of r»72». He points out that Saadia Gaon said that some 
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The fact that there were three pyy has caused further puzzlement and a 
number of explanations have been put forward. Rabbinic tradition speaks of 
three cities absorbed into the Persian Empire (Qiddushin 72a); Patristic 
tradition thinks of three kingdoms conquered by the Persians (^); Ibn Ezra (6) 
thinks they should be identified with the three Persian kings mentioned by the 
Bible, and is followed in this by Torrey (?). Modern scholars have put forward 
some different theories. Ginsberg (*) transposes parts of verses 4 and 5 in his 
attempt to make sense of the numbers. He thinks that the three 7227 refer to the 
three Babylonian kings known to Jewish tradition. LaCoque(’) does not 
transpose the three 127» to the lion, the first beast but does think that the three 
T2»» in the mouth of the bear may refer to the three Babylonian kings 
mentioned in the Bible. Plöger, followed by several other scholars (°) suggests 
that Amos 3,12, which mentions the shepherd taking out of the mouth of a lion, 
two legs or a piece of an ear, is behind the reference. These modern attempts at 
identifying the three ; 2?» provoke Caquot(") to question whether it is 
necessary to go to extremes to try and decipher alleged numerical symbols! 

A debate exists as to the identity of the beast with the majority of critical 
scholars asserting that it represents Media while a minority, of a conservative 
bent, posit that it stands for both Media and Persia. Critical scholars say that 
Media is the only logical choice as they hold that internal evidence in the 
book of Daniel i.e. where events shift from historical reality to myth in 
Chapter 11, pinpoints the time of writing to 164B.C. Logically then, 
according to the historic succession of empires, the fourth has to be the 
Hellenistic one established by Alexander the Great. Conservative scholars 
believe that the Book of Daniel is prophecy from the time of the Babylonian 
Empire. Accordingly they do not accept that there is a shift from history to 
myth in chapter 11 and so reject that as a criterion for dating the work. Further 
they believe that Daniel predicts the coming of Jesus. As Jesus lived during 
the time of the Roman Empire, they assert that the fourth beast represents 
Rome. While rejecting the presumptions of such conservative scholars, there 


people thought that it meant “fangs”. H.L. GINZBERG, Studies in Daniel (New York 1948) 
13 adopted this meaning but emended the Aramaic text to justify it. Frank, however, says 
that poop derives from an Arabic root with that meaning and so emendation, for which there 
is no textual justification, is unnecessary. 

C) A.A. BEVAN, A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Cambridge 1892) 121 
points out that older commentators also saw the “ribs” as symbolic of countries or cities 
devoured by the beast. 

(°) Cf. A.-F. GALLE, Daniel avec commentaires de R. Saadia, Aben-Ezra, Raschi etc. 
et variantes des versions arabe et syriaque (Paris 1898) 72. 

() TORREY, “Medes and Persians”, 11-12. 

(5) GINZBERG, Studies in Daniel. HARTMANN — DI LELLA, Daniel, 202,208 also 
transpose the “three ‘tusks’ in its mouth [between its teeth]” to the first beast, the lion 
(Babylon), commenting that a lion was much more ferocious than the Syrian bear. This 
transposition has not received acceptance among scholars. 

(°) A. LACOQUE, Le Livre de Daniel (CAT 15b; Neuchâtel — Paris 1976) 106. 

(°) O. PLÖGER, Das Buch Daniel (KAT XVIII; Gütersloher 1965) 109. DELCOR, Le 
Livre de Daniel, 147 also sees an analogy with Amos 3,12. J.J. COLLINS, Daniel. A 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel, (Hermeneia; Minneapolis1993) 298 says, “The 
passage should be taken as a vivid and realistic picture of the animal eating its prey — 
compare Amos 3:12”. 

('') “Les Quatres bêtes et le «Fils D'homme» (Daniel 7)" Sem 17 (1967) 37-71 cf. p. 44 
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are, nevertheless, some logical points that have been made by some of their 
protagonists concerning the identity of the second beast as both Media and 
Persia. 

Media never ruled Israel. 

Media and Persia are identified as one composite beast in Dan 8,20 (°). 


2. Why is the second beast likened to a bear? 


Scholars have questioned why the bear was chosen to represent the 
second beast. This brings in to focus the problem of which traditions lie 
behind the vision of Daniel 7. A wide range have been suggested, their 
prolific nature reflecting the difficulties scholars have had in explaining the 
source of both the outline and the details of the vision. 

In 1895 Gunkel('’) posited that the author of Daniel 7 was using an 
adapted version of the Enuma Elish as were certain other passages in the 
Hebrew Bible (Isa 27,1; 30,7; Ezek 29,32; Pss 68,31; 74,14; 87,4). He was 
followed by many scholars, although some put forward variations. Meyer (^), 
for instance, thought that perhaps Daniel was using a putative Babylonian 
myth which featured four beasts rather than the one (Tiamat) of the Enuma 
Elish while Kraeling(^) suggested that the Enuma Elish had been 
supplemented by the Iranian notion of four ages of history. The majority of 
recent Danielic scholars no longer see the Enuma Elish as the primary 
influence on Daniel, nevertheless some still point to elements of that myth 
which are similar to portions of the vision of Daniel 7, particularly the “four 
winds" of Dan 7,2('°) and sometimes the sea and/or the beasts rising out of 
it (7). I, myself, showed in an article in Biblica in 2001 ('*) that elements in 
Daniel's vision which approximate to the Enuma Elish have no linguistic 
connection with the Epic. As such they are much more likely to have been 
derived from Biblical passages which themselves may have been alluding to 
the Babylonian Epic. 

Canaanite influence on Daniel's vision was first seen in connection with 
the fourth beast(?), later with “Prince Sea” from the Ugaritic texts (°°). 


(°) J.G. BALDWIN, Daniel. An Introduction and Commentary (TOTC; Leicester 1978) 
155. 

(^) H. GUNKEL, Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit. Eine religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung über Gen 1 und Ap Joh 12 (Gottingen 1895). 

(^) E. MEYER, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (Stuttgart — Berlin 1921) II, 
197. 

(^) E.G.H.KRAELING, “Some Babylonian and Iranian Mythology in the Seventh 
chapter of Daniel”, Oriental Studies. In Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry (ed. J.D.C. 
PAVRY) (London 1933) 228-232. 

(5) PLÖGER, Das Buch Daniel, 108; R. HAMMER, The Book of Daniel (CBC; 
Cambridge 1976) 75; LACOQUE, Le Livre de Daniel, 105; E.C. Lucas, “The Source of 
Daniel's Animal Imagery", TynBul 41 (1990) 161-185 cf. p.185; E.C. Lucas, 
"Daniel: Resolving the Enigma", VT 50 (2000) 66-80 cf. p. 69. 

(7) Lucas, “The Source”, 185; D., “Daniel: Resolving”, 69; C.L. SEow, Daniel 
(WBC; Louisville — London 2003)102. 

(*) A.E. GARDNER, “Dan 7,2-14: Another Look at its Mythic Pattern" Bib 82 (2001) 
244-252. 

(^) O. EISSFELDT, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs 
Meer (Halle 1932) 23-27. 

(*) A. BENTZEN, Daniel (HAT 19; Tubingen 71952) 59. 
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Emerton's influential article on the Son of Man in 1958 (?!) asserted that 
Daniel's description of that figure was drawn from the picture of Baal in the 
Ugaritic texts. Emerton (?) thought that the first section of Daniel's vision (the 
winds, sea and beasts) may also have been influenced by the Ugaritic myths 
- this time by the slaying of lotan. Canaanite influence on Daniel's vision has 
continued to be a popular hypothesis. It is supported by J.J. Collins (?), 
although he admits that the Ugaritic myths do not contain all the details 
relayed in the vision. My own article in Biblica referred to a number of these 
discrepancies. 

Mythological imagery from Egypt, Greece and Iran have also been 
posited in the past as possible influences upon the beasts in Daniel (*), the 
first two particularly in the case of the fourth beast. None of these have gained 
a great deal of support. 

Astrology as an influence on the visions of Daniel was first suggested by 
Burkitt in 1909 (?). The most important work though on astrological 
symbolism in Daniel's vision in Chapter 7 was by Caquot (^). He found an 
astral-geographic list of animals as recorded by Teucer. They are Egyptian in 
origin, but the list dates from the second century B.C.E. However, Caquot has 
been criticised because the animals are not an exact fit for Daniel's vision: (1) 
Babylon was not represented by the lion but by the dog, although Caquot 
pointed out that Ptolemy associated Mesopotamia with Leo, symbolised by 
the lion; (2) Media did not appear in Teucer's list. However, Caquot asserted 
that because it was in the north, close to Armenia, it was under the influence 
of the symbol for Armenia, the bear; (3) Persia was not symbolised by a 
leopard, rather by a cat. Caquot argued that a leopard was of the cat family. 

Initially accepted by a number of scholars, Caquot's theory that 
astrological symbolism influenced the choice of beasts in Daniel's vision has 
now been rejected by the majority. It will be seen later though that the author 
of Daniel may have been aware that the “bear” symbolised a northern country 
in an astrological sense. 

Wittstruck in 1978 (?”) put forward the notion that the choice of beasts in 
Daniel came from Treaty Curses. Although Wittstruck claimed that the bear 
and leopard appear in the first cited curse (Sefire I A 30-31), the reading is 
dubious and Rimbach (*) proposed that particular species of insects should be 
read in their stead. If so, then “the bear” from the first curse cannot be used to 
fill in the lacuna in the second curse (Sefire II A 9) which reads, “lion, ... 
leopard. 


(21) J. EMERTON, “The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery”, JTS 9 (1958) 225-242. 

(7?) “The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery", 228. 

(9) The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel (HSM 16; Missoula 1977) 98-99; 1D., 
Daniel, 286-289. 

(*) The relevant scholarly literature is cited and discussed by J. EGGLER, Influences 
and Traditions Underlying the Vision of Daniel 7:2-14. The Research History from the End 
of the 19th Century to the Present (Fribourg — Góttingen 2000) 18-19, 79. 

(>) Cf., F. CUMONT, “La Plus Ancienne Geographie Astrologique", Klio 9 (1909) 273. 

(5) A. CAQUOT, “Sur les quatre bétes de Daniel VII, Sem 5 (1955) 9-12. 

(7) T. WITTSTRUCK, “The Influence of Treaty Curse Imagery on the Beast Imagery of 
Daniel 7", JBL 97 (1978) 100-102. 

(**) J.A. RIMBACH, “Bears or Bees? Sefire 1 A 31 and Daniel 7", JBL 97 (1978) 565- 
66. 
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Porter claimed in 1983 (?) that Mesopotamian Birth Omens influenced 
Daniel's description of the four beasts. He investigated the Shumma Izbu (If 
an Anamoly) which lists physical characteristics of defective human and 
animal births and what they indicate in terms of future events. He listed the 
aspects of the four beasts of Daniel and showed possible correspondences in 
the Shumma Izbu. There is no exact correlation however and so one must 
conclude that Daniel 7 does not depend directly on this text. 

Kvanig proposed in 1988 (°°) that the vision of Daniel 7 is based upon the 
Assyrian text VAT 10057 (seventh century B.C.E.) “Vision of the 
Netherworld", which in turn was dependant upon “The Death Dream of 
Enkidu" in The Gilgamesh Epic. There is a certain literary-structural 
similarity between part of Daniel's vision and the "Vision of the 
Netherworld" as indeed there is between Daniel and the Enuma Hlish, but 
there are many discrepancies between the details of each vision as is 
recognised by Day (^), Lucas (?), Collins (?) and Bryan (*). 

Ancient Near Eastern Iconography has been cited by numerous scholars 
as providing the prototypes for each of the four beasts of the vision of Daniel 
7. A lion with wings is known from Persepolis (Persia) and from Hittite 
reliefs. The bear appears in a hunting scene on a Persian cylinder seal and also 
on a Sumerian plaque from c. 2,500 B.C.E. (^). Three other depictions of 
bears are known from Nineveh, Elam and Tell Brak (*) although none of them 
conform to the description of the bear in Dan 7,5. The leopard is depicted 
frequently in Ancient Near Eastern iconography but no exact match for the 
bear in Dan 7,6 has been found. None have wings or more than two heads. 
The fourth beast of Dan 7,7 is not distinguished by any animal features other 
than horns. The search for an iconographic background has therefore 
concentrated on them. Morenz (??) showed that horned portraits of the first two 
Seleucid kings appeared on coins. Staub (*) was able to augment the list of 
Hellenistic kings who were depicted wearing horns and even tusks emerging 
from a cap of elephant skin. However, there is no evidence of Seleucid 
monarchs wearing horns by the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Further as will 


(©) P.A. PORTER, Metaphors and Monsters. A Literary-Critical Study of Daniel 7 and 
8 (CBOTS 20; Lund 1983). 

(*) H.S. KVANIG, Roots of Apocalyptic. The Mesopotamian Background of the Enoch 
Figure and the Son of Man (WMANT 61; Neukirchen 1988). 

(1) J. DAY, God's Conflict with the Dragon and the Sea. Echoes of a Canaanite Myth 
in the Old Testament (Cambridge 1985) 159. 

(?) Lucas, “The Sourc”, 169-170. 

(*) COLLINS, Daniel, 285. 

(*) D. BRYAN, Cosmos, Chaos And The Kosher Mentality (JSP Supp 12; Sheffield 
1995) 224-225. 

(9) H. JUNKER, H., Untersuchungen über literarische und exegetische Probleme des 
Buches Daniel (Bonn 1932) 36-40. 

(*) M. HILZHEIMER, “Bär” Reallexikon der Assyriologie und Vorderasiatischen 
Archäologie, (Berlin - New York 1928) 398-440. 

(7) S. MORENZ, “Das Tier mit den Hörnen, ein Beitrag zu Dan 7:7f.", ZAW 63 (1951) 
151-153. 

(*) U. STAUB, “Das Tier mit den Hórnen, ein Beitrag zu Dan 7:7f.”, Hellenismus und 
Judentum. Vier Studien zu Daniel 7 und zur der Religionsnot unter Antiochus IV (eds. O. 
KEEL — U. STAUB) (OBO 178; Freiburg — Göttingen 2000) 37-77 (=FrZPhTh 25 [1978] 
356-397). 
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be seen later in the paper, the fourth beast cannot be linked unequivocally 
with the Seleucids. Overall, it does not appear as ificonography was the direct 
source of Daniel’s imagery. 

In sum, although there are vague similarities between the outline of 
Daniel's vision and Ancient Near Eastern mythologies and contacts between 
aspects of the beasts and Mesopotamian birth omens, iconography and 
astrology there is no complete correspondence. Is Daniel's vision then simply 
due to his own imaginative powers or is there another body of tradition upon 
which Daniel drew? 


3. The origin of Daniel's vision 


The Hebrew Bible has been suggested as the background to Daniel's 
vision. Older scholars and, indeed some recent ones, have contented 
themselves with referring to Biblical passages in a most cursory way. They 
simply indicate that such passages provide similar statements to details in 
Daniel's vision or provide examples of the way in which aspects of Ancient 
Near Eastern Mythology were incorporated into passages other than Daniel. 
There have been a few attempts to give a fuller Biblical background to the 
literary outline of Daniel's vision. Porter in Metaphors and Monsters claims 
that in the exilic and post-exilic periods wild beasts came to represent Israel's 
foreign overlords (?) and that in some psalms the judgement of the beasts is 
associated with the future hope of Yahweh's or Israel's sovereignty over the 
nations (^). He also points out that God as judge prior to a glorious future 
appears in a number of places in the Prophets (*'). Further, that the Son of Man 
derives from the Ancient Near Eastern and Old Testament notion of the 
Shepherd King (?). Mosca (*), in 1986, posited that Psalm 89 provided the 
general pattern for Daniel's vision in Chapter 7 and certainly there is a 
reasonable correspondence to the second part of the vision, but not to the first 
half. Haag (“) sees three complexes of Biblical material as having been 
incorporated into Daniel's vision: God's use of foreign nations to carry out 
his judgement; the enemy of God tradition and the Zion/David tradition. Haag 
is surely approaching a resolution to the problem of the background to Daniel 
7. He emphasises that the four beasts do not derive from mythology rather 
from Biblical tradition although he sees their composite nature as a creation 
of the author of Daniel. 

One further background has been suggested. John Day(*), in 1985, 
argued that a passage in Hos 13,7-8 was the impetus for the simile of the four 
beasts in Dan 7,3-7 (*9): 


(©) PORTER, Metaphors and Monsters, 95. 

(*) PORTER, Metaphors and Monsters, 97. 

(*) PORTER, Metaphors and Monsters, 102. 

(*) PORTER, Metaphors and Monsters, 109-114. 

(*) P.G. Mosca, “Ugarit and Daniel 7: A Missing Link”, Bib 67 (1986) 496-517 

(^) E. HAAG, “Der Menschensohn und die Heiligen des Hóchsten", The Book of Daniel 
in the Light of New Findings (ed. A.S. VAN DER WOUDE) (Leuven 1993) 137-184. 

(®) J. Dav, God's Conflict with the Dragon and the Sea, 156-157. 

(°) Prior to Day, a number of scholars had made a passing reference to Hos 13,7-8 as 
a Biblical text which mentioned the lion, bear and leopard e.g. MONTGOMERY, Daniel, 288- 
289; H. JUNKER, H., Untersuchungen über literarische und exegetische Probleme des 
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Therefore I am to them as a lion 

As a leopard I will watch by the way 

I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps 
I will rend the caul of their heart 

There I will devour them like a lion 

The wild beasts will tear them (Hos 13,7-8). 


Day's suggestion has received a fair degree of acceptance. However if the 
author(s) of Dan 7,3-7 used Hos13,7-8 as a basis for the characterisation of 
the beasts, and I think he/they did, why was the order changed? From where 
were the details of the beasts culled? Kratz (*), who accepts Hos 13,7-8 as the 
background to the beasts, thinks that Hosea was supplemented with details 
from Daniel 4 and elsewhere in the Bible. Nevertheless Kratz does not go into 
the latter aspect in any depth nor does he explain the change in the order of the 
beasts or all the details of their individual descriptions. I believe that these 
matters can be explained through inner-Biblical exegesis as will become clear 
when Dan 7,5, which contains the description of the bear, the second beast, is 
considered. In what follows, I think I am mirroring the search of the ancient 
exegete(s), known as Daniel, who was combing “the word of God" for 
information about events in Israel's past, present and future. He knew that up 
to his own time a number of foreign powers had dominated Israel and that 
God had pre-knowledge of this; knowledge which was contained in his sacred 
words and could be found, if only one searched diligently enough. 4 Q 
Instruction and 4 Q Mysteries from Qumran show a great interest in 
unravelling the mysteries (2%). Schiffman (**), the editor of the latter text, 
points out that there, as well as interest in the mysteries of creation, the part 
played by God in the unfolding of history is of great concern. Knibb (®) says, 
“The importance of understanding the past if one is to penetrate the mystery 
of what is coming is stressed in the fragments of all three manuscripts of 4 Q 
Mysteries (1Q 27, 1; 4 Q 299, 1; 4 Q 300, 3)". I would suggest that a similar 
concern is apparent in Daniel's vision in Chapter 7. Certainly, Elgvin (?) 
thinks that circles behind 4 Q Instruction may be related to the Maskilim of 
the book of Daniel. 


4. The Identity of the bear 


The Bible itself does not link the bear with either Media or Persia, the two 
nations which it credits with the downfall of Babylon, and, one or both of 


Buches Daniel, 1932, 37. Day goes beyond them though in that he demonstrates that a 
fourth beast, not likened to any specific animal, is present in both Hosea 13:7-8 and Daniel 
7. Further, that Hosea 13 was used as a base from which the proto-apocalyptic Isaiah 26-27 
drew. 

(”) R.G. KRATZ, “The Visions of Daniel”, The Book of Daniel. Composition and 
Reception I (ed. J.J. COLLINS — P.W. FLINT) (Leiden — Boston 2002) 91-113. 

(*) L. SCHIFFMAN, “299-301. 4QMysteries ***"", Qumran Cave 4.XV: Sapiential Texts, 
Part 1 (ed. J.A. FITZMYER) (DJD 20; Oxford 1997) 31-123 + pls. III-IX. 

(®) M.A. KNIBB, The Book of Daniel in its Context”, The Book of Daniel (ed. COLLINS 
—FLINT) 32-33. 

(°°) T. ELGVIN, “The Mystery to Come: Early Essene Theology of Revelation", 
Qumran Between the Old and New Testaments (eds. F.H. CRvER — T.L. THOMSON) (JSOT 
Sup 290; Sheffield 1998) 113-150. 
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which, scholars deem should be identified with the figure who is “like a 
bear" (^). Nevertheless, in the succession of the beasts the first represents 
Babylon, as is clear from the many allusions in Daniel 7,4 to the description 
of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel 4. Therefore the second must represent Media 
or Media and Persia. The bear (27 in Hebrew, as in Aramaic) is not linked to 
any nation at all in biblical tradition, although, as a ferocious beast, it is paired 
with the lion on several occasions (Lam 3,10; 1 Sam 17,34,36; Prov 28,15; 
Isa 11,6-7; Amos 5,19; Hos 13,7-8). The Proverbs reference links their 
aggressive nature with that of *a wicked ruler" indicating that the bear as well 
as the lion could be understood as a cipher for a political leader. Two of the 
texts (Lam 3,10; Hos 13,8) posit that God Himself can be to his people as a 
bear. “Daniel” then had a difficult task ahead of him if he was to identify a 
particular nation or nations with the bear. It is likely that he began by 
searching the Biblical passages relating to the fall of Babylon, looking for an 
indication that the “bear” was involved. It is my contention that the key text 
used by Daniel is Isa 13,5, which led him to another text which mentions a 
"bear" of a different kind. 


They come from a far country (pron yasa) 

from the utmost parts of heaven (nwn nspa) 
Yahweh and the weapons of his indignation (avr 2) 
to destroy the whole land (Isa 13,5). 


This verse is related to verse 17 of the same chapter which says, “Behold 
I will stir up the Medes against them (Babylon)..." (°). The Medes then are 
one component of the “bear”. The reference in Isa 13,5 to “the utmost part of 
heaven" led the author of Daniel to Job 38,32-33 which proves illuminating 
for Dan 7,5 in a number of ways: 


Can you guide Arcturus (272) with her sons? 
Do you know the ordinances of heaven (oO)? 
Can you establish (awn) his dominion (1^62n) in the earth? 
(Job 38,32-33) 


God is the one who guides Arcturus, which is either the constellation of 
the Great Bear (Ursa Maior) or a star in it! Ursa Maior is a far northern 
constellation and its situation fulfills the description in Isa 13,5 of the 
conquerers coming from “the utmost part of heaven”. The Joban passage 
appears in the context of God demonstrating to Job how much greater God's 
power is than that of a human being. In Biblical passages relating to the 
downfall of Babylon through the advent of other nations it is emphasised that 
God is the prime mover in bringing this about (Isa 13,17; 46,10-11; Jer 51,11). 

In order to find out more about the “bear” it is necessary to discover the 


(51) The question must be asked whether the second beast has some intrinsic qualities 
which link it with the bear rather than the leopard, or alternatively does the third beast have 
qualities which match the characteristics of a leopard better than those of a bear? 

(©) Cf. also Jer 51,11 which says that God has "stirred up the spirit of the King of the 
Medes". CHARLES, Daniel, 178, refers fleetingly to Isa 13,17 and Jer 51,11 when he 
comments on the phrase "three ribs were in its mouth" saying, "These words point to the 
ravenous nature of the beast — an idea suggested by those passages of the prophets in 
which the Medes are summoned to ravage Babylon (Isa 13,7, Jer 15,11.28)" 
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identity of those who “come from a far country” in Isa 13,5. This phrase 
relates to Isa 46,10b-11a where God says, 


My counsel will stand (En) and I will do all my pleasure, 
calling a bird of prey (t2) from the east 
a man of my counsel from a far country (prn PIAN). 


This passage refers to Cyrus the Persian (cf Isa 44,28; 45,1) and is in the 
context of the downfall of Babylon. It should be noted that Cyrus is called a 
bird of prey (ay) which is graphically very close to the word for Arcturus (t). 

According then to the two phrases in Isa 13,5 which “describe” the 
conquerors of Babylon i.e. those who come from “the utmost part of Heaven” 
and those who come from “a far country" both Media and Persia are 
implicated. That this is so is confirmed when the third phrase from Isa 13,5 is 
taken into account. The phrase is “Yahweh and the weapons of his 
indignation (mv D)”. “Weapons” is plural and therefore more than one 
nation is in view. Noticeably Yahweh is with them and this is stressed even 
more in Jer 50,25, an oracle against Babylon, where it is said, “Yahweh has 
opened his armoury and brought forth the weapons of his indignation 
(axi ^22): for Yahweh, Yahweh of hosts, has work (to do) in the land of the 
Chaldeans” (?). 

The use of mpn in Isa 46,10 also indicates that it is God who does the 
establishing. This passage resolves the problem of how the related word, 
napn, in Daniel should be understood. Only the passive fits the situation - “It 
was raised up”/ "established". 


5. The bear is one dominion 


The Aramaic word “ww in Dan 7,5 which has been understood by 
commentators as either “side” or “dominion” has been culled from Job 38,33 
(the Arcturus passage) where the linguistically related word "vun appears. 
This is the only appearance of ?»zn in the Hebrew Bible. Its meaning in Job 
38,33 is “dominion”. Accordingly “ww in Dan 7,5 should be understood as 
"dominion" rather than "side". It is emphasised in Dan 7,5 that the bear was 
established as one dominion. Such emphasis can be explained from a number 
of texts relating to the downfall of Babylon. Jer 51,28 mentions the nations, 
the Kings of Media, her governors and deputies in the context of Babylon's 
downfall (^); Media and Persia are cited as joint conquerors of Babylon in Isa 
13,7; 46,10b-11a. Further Jer 50,9.41 indicate that an alliance of more than 
one nation would conquer Babylon. 

None of the passages so far adduced as background to Dan 7,5 a and b 
have given any clues as to how 7,5 c and d should be understood. It is 
proposed to begin their exegesis by exploring how “mouth” and “teeth” were 
understood in the Hebrew Bible. 


(*) In accordance with current research on the book of Isaiah, it is more likely that 
Isaiah is alluding to Jeremiah, than the other way round cf. B.D. SOMMER, "Allusions and 
Illusions: The Unity of the Book of Isaiah in Light of Deutero-Isaiah's Use of Prophetic 
Tradition”, New Visions of Isaiah (eds. R.F. MELUGIN — M.A. SWEENEY) (JSOTSS 214; 
Sheffield 1996) 156-186 

(5) Jer 51,28 contains the phrase “all the land of his dominion” (^um y^w772). 
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6. Mouth and Teeth 


“Mouth” and “teeth” can be synonyms for aggression (cf Lam 2,16; 3,46; 
Ezek 21,27 {22}; Isa 9,11 {12}; Deut 32,24; Ps 57,4; Prov 30,14). The last 
three citations are particularly interesting in the present context. Deut 32,24 
states, “... the teeth of beasts I will send upon them ...”, an obvious verse 
connecting with the teeth of the bear. 

The other two citations identify “teeth” with weapons of war: Ps 57,4 
says, “... whose teeth are spears and arrows ...” and Prov 30,14, “... whose 
teeth are swords ...". Both these passages are descriptive of people who are 
enemies, although in the former the enemies are likened to wild beasts (lions). 
Interestingly, one of the hymns from Qumran has a similar description 
concerning lion cubs: “whose teeth are like a sword, whose molars are like a 
sharpened spear" (°°). 

These passages are bridges which link the teeth of the bear in Daniel with 
both the key text of Isa 13,5 where “weapons of my indignation” appears (cf 
also Jer 50,25) and a number of passages which specify the weapons used by 
those bringing about the downfall of Babylon. A sword is the instrument in 
Jer 25,27.29; 50,35-37 (five times), arrows in Jer 50,9 and 51,11 and the spear 
in 50,42. 


7. Three r2» and the order to “Arise, devour much flesh” 


The three p>» instruct the bear to “Arise, devour much flesh". They are, 
therefore, unlikely to be an integral physical characteristic of the bear. The 
notion of “devouring” alludes to Jeremiah's use of the verb 42% to refer to 
Babylon. In 30,16 God promises Israel, “All who devour you will be 
devoured” (12° 258722) and in 51,34 it is stated, “Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, has devoured us/me" (1758) (59). 

Thus Babylon is due to be devoured in turn. The bear who is to carry out 
the “devouring” has already been identified. One aspect of the bear is Persia. 
It is symbolised in Isa 46,11 as a “bird of prey". Job 39,27-30 has two points 
of contact with Isa 46,10b-11a for a bird of prey (”) is the subject and it sees 
its prey from afar (°*). The passage reads, 


”Does a bird of prey mount up at your command... 
?From there it searches out prey (728) 

Its eyes see from afar off (pmi) 

*And its (°°) brood 

sucks up (2277) blood 

and where the slain (2’>77) are there is it". 


This passage also has two linguistic similarities to Dan 7,5. There the 
bear was told to devour ("?28) which links with the ‘prey’ (728) seen by the 


IQ Hymns XIII:10 The translation is from F. GARCIA MARTINEZ, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Translated. The Qumran Texts in English (Leiden — Grand Rapids 1996). 

(59) There is a textual fault here. 

(7) Isa 46,11 employs wy for bird of prey/eagle, whereas Job 39,27 uses Wi. 

(*) Isa 46,11 has pros yasa and Job 39,29 has pm? thus there is some linguistic 
coherence. 

(5°) There is a textual fault here. 
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eagle. Further the bear had y»22 between its teeth. This word is cognate with 
“suck up” (1227) in Job. ; 25» in Dan 7,5 then as a nominal form should be 
translated as “ones who suck up” or “suckers”. Job 39,30 also says of the 
eagle “where the slain (2777) are, there is it". This links with Jer 51,49, ©... at 
Babylon shall fall the slain (>) of all the land". 

That the “bear” is told to devour much flesh should be understood in the 
context of Babylon being likened to a sacrifice in Jer 51,40. There Yahweh 
says, "I will bring them down like lambs to the slaughter, like rams with he- 
goats". 

None of the above passages however throw any light on why there were 
three suckers or why the word “flesh” (^22) was included in the instruction to 
the bear. 1 Sam 2,13-14 provides the answer: 


when any man offered sacrifice, the servant 
of the priest came while the flesh (^22) 

was seething and the fleshhook with 

three teeth (mwn ww) was in his hand. 

“And he struck it into the pot ... 

and all the fleshook took up (127) (®) 

the priest took for himself... 


As was seen in Dan Jer 51,40 Babylon was to be “slaughtered”. Now her 
“flesh” (^22 of Dan 7,5) (€) is ready to be drawn up by the fleshhook with 
three teeth. Interestingly 3253 (fleshhook) has the basic meaning of “to draw 
up”, thus linking with the Aramaic ; 25», adduced to derive from the verbal 
form Ww» which appears in Job, but is hapax legomena there. 

That the bear was told to “arise” (p) is probably an allusion to Jer 51,1 
where God says, in the context of the coming destruction of Babylon, “I will 
raise (mp) a destroying wind 1)”. m^ here calls to mind the four winds (MM) 
of heaven which broke forth on the great sea causing the beasts to come up or 
arise. (Dan 7,2-3). More importantly though rmn is defined in Jer 51,11 in 
terms which relate to the second beast: 


Yahweh has established the spirit (mn) 
of the kings of Media because his device is 
against Babylon to destroy it ... 


* 
* * 


The Biblical prophecies of the downfall of Babylon are behind the 
activity of the second beast, although these have been supplemented from Job 
and elsewhere. Hos 13,7-8 is likely to have been the primary impetus behind 
the choice of the “bear” to represent the Medes and Persians who were 


(©) This passage suggests that the aramaic root 25» should be understood as related to 
the hebrew 772 ‘go up’. 

(*) The last stanza of Dan 7,5 “Arise, devour much flesh" (Sw 02 228 "mp) has 
caused problems for commentators, mainly because they have adduced the three r»2» 
which were in the mouth, between the teeth of the bear, to be the remnants of foodstuffs. 
However the reference to “flesh” has been explained by 1 Sam 2,13-14 which contains ^23 
and by the realisation that Babylon is pictured as a sacrifice. 
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established as one Empire. However, because no Biblical text, on a surface 
reading, admitted the link, the author(s) of Daniel had to delve more deeply. 
The key text of Isa 13,5 which indicated that Yahweh would bring the 
“weapons of his indignation” to destroy Babylon led to Job 38,32 which 
referred to a constellation, not an earthly creature. A constellation, though, 
which was known as the “bear”! 

The new identification of the second beast has implications for the 
identity of the other beasts. As the second beast is a combination of Media 
and Persia, the third beast must be Greece. Indeed such a conclusion is 
implicit in its description, even on a simple literary level. The beast is a 
leopard, therefore it is fast. Further it has wings, underlining the speed with 
which it conquers. Its wings are four-fold, like its heads, indicating the four 
points of the compass. Alexander the Great’s conquests are here indicated, 
not those of Persia, as usually thought. The fourth beast is not as easy to 
identify on a literary level. As with the rest of Daniel's vision, including the 
description of the second beast, I have considered it on an intertextual level, 
and have concluded that it is partly Greek/Seleucid and partly Israelite. The 
reason it is so terrible is because the Israelite portion should have known 
better. The ten horns are drawing on passages relating to Ephraim and 
Manasseh, the arch-enemies in the Qumran texts. However this will be 
demonstrated in detail in a future publication. 
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SUMMARY 


The interpretation of almost every detail of the description on the bear in Daniel 
7 is disputed by scholars, mainly because of the uncertainty about the background 
of the imagery of the beasts. The present paper reviews suggested backgrounds 
and shows that while many have some appropriate elements, they are unable to 
explain all the details of the beasts or their actions. The Bible is shown to be the 
source of all aspects of Dan 7,5. Proceeding from Hos 13,5, the author utilized 
prophecies of the downfall of Babylon, supplemented from elsewhere in the 
Bible, to paint his picture of the second beast who is to be identified as Media and 
Persia. 


The Jehoiachin Code in Scripture’s Priestly Benediction* 


1. The Case for Biblical Codes 


According to historian David Kahn, the use of codes is as ancient and 
widespread as civilization. He says, “It must be that as soon as culture has 
reached a certain level, probably measured by its literacy, cryptography 
appears spontaneously ... Human needs for privacy ... must inevitably lead 
to cryptography wherever men thrive and wherever they write" ('). There are 
numerous examples. 

A Mesopotamian tablet dating from 1500 B.C.E. employed special 
writing symbols to guard pottery-glazing secrets (°). Sixth-century-B.C.E. 
Neo-Babylonian scribes often used a cryptogram that substituted numbers for 
characters when affixing their names to documents (°). The Kama-sütra, an 
early Hindu work, listed coding and deciphering as arts women should 
practice(*). An Indian text from the fourth century B.C.E. advised 
ambassadors to employ cryptanalysis to obtain intelligence (*). Both Augustus 
and Julius Caesar used ciphers(°). Today the system in which letters are 
replaced by others further down the alphabet is still known as a Caesar 
code(’). A lengthy fourth-century-B.C.E. Egyptian papyrus written in 
demotic script proved to have been an Aramaic cryptogram pertaining to a 
Syrian mystery cult(*). Fifth-century Spartans used batons of various 
thicknesses called skytales. The sender wrote his message on a strip of 
parchment or leather wrapped around the baton. The recipient could then 
decode the message by winding it around a skytale of the same thickness (?). 

The Babylonian Exile began when Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem 
and deported its leading citizens. After he returned to punish a revolt eleven 
years later, the Babylonians spent several years leisurely ravaging the land. 
When the smoke had cleared from Judah's charred cities, its citizens were 
spread across the Near East. They fled to Egypt and to neighboring Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom. The presence of Jewish tribes in Arabia could date from 


(*) Part of the material included in this article will appear in a book with the working 
title The Scholar's Guide to the Babylonian Exile to be published by Wipf and Stock in 
early 2008. 

C) D. KAHN, Codebreakers (New York 1996) 84. 

C) C.J. GADD — R.C. THOMPSON, “A Middle-Babylonian Chemical Text”, Iraq 3 
(1936) 87-96. 

C) E. LEICHTY, “The Colophon”, Studies Presented to A. Leo Oppenheim (ed. R.D. 
BIGGS ET AL.) (Chicago 1964) 152. 

(4) Vatsyayana, Complete Illustrated Kama Sutra (ed. L. DANE) (Rochester, VT 2003) 
34. 

C) Kautilya, Arthasastra (ed. R. SHAMASASTRY) (Mysore 1951) I, chaps. 12 and 16 (at 
21 and 31). Cited by KAHN, Codebreakers, 1001. 

(°) Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars (trans. A. THOMSON) (London 1926) 37, 
134. 

() KAHN, Codebreakers, 84. 

(*) R. Bowman, “An Aramaic Religious Text in Cryptogram”, JNES 3 (1944) 219-227. 

(°) Plutarch, Lives (ed. A.H. CLOUGH) (New YorK 1992) 597-598. 
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this time. Many Jews made it to nearby Samaria, which did not participate in 
Judah's revolt. Trade may further have expanded the dispersion that war had 
begun. As the Exile wore on, Jewish merchants, centered in Babylonia and 
elsewhere, might in their travels have crisscrossed the ancient world. This 
supposition gains support from a trove of documents unearthed at Nippur. An 
archive of the Murashu family shows Jews were heavily involved in 
commercial activities during the century following the Exile (1°). 

In a few years the Judeans had passed from a settled to a scattered people. 
That physical dispersion makes coded communication plausible, since those 
in the Diaspora would have wanted important questions answered. How soon 
would God liberate His exiles? What alliance was forming against Babylon? 
On which projects were captives laboring? Could Tyre withstand its siege or 
Egypt expel its invaders? Was Jehoiachin in prison and would David's line 
endure? What was the state of worship at Jerusalem's ruined temple and 
which priestly group held control? On an even more personal basis, virtually 
every refugee now had a relative someplace else. He or she would have been 
eager for news of that relative and that someplace else. These were questions 
of lively interest that often could not have been openly addressed. 

How would information have been gathered? Possibly Judeans had 
access to official sources within the Egyptian and Babylonian courts. A 
Joseph or a Daniel who had risen to high position could have contributed, as 
could scribes, merchants, travelers, and domestic servants. One can even 
imagine a network of couriers with stops and sources spanning the Fertile 
Crescent. 

Assuming there was a code, if writers encoded scripture, others would 
have had to decode it. Probably few exiles would have had the training to 
decode any scripture bulletins their communities might receive. That would 
have been a task for experts — scribes, priests, and Levites. Any decoding 
would have called for lots of counting and tabulation, and also for layout 
boards and word lists. It would have been difficult and tedious labor, best 
done by careful people working individually. Once decoded, the information 
would have been widely shared, though with due care to conceal that there 
was a code. If synagogues got their start during the Exile, they could have 
become centers of this work. 

Some of the kingdoms bordering Judah welcomed fugitive Jews, some 
tolerated them, and a few may have enslaved them or turned them away. But 
whatever the reception, the refugees' new rulers were foreign rulers. To 
complicate matters, some of the places to which Jews fled either were 
governed by Babylon or allied with it. Nearby Samaria was a Babylonian 
province. Syria, to its north, had already fallen to Nebuchadnezzar. Edom had 
joined the Babylonians in their campaign against Judah. Whatever the extent 
of Babylonian influence, local officials would not have welcomed openly anti- 
Babylonian sentiments from Judean refugees. Coded scripture was a way for 
the exiles to express such views while staying on the better sides of their hosts. 

In Babylonia itself the risk must have been especially high. Ezekiel, King 
Jehoiachin, and other exiles lived under the eye of Nebuchadnezzar's officials 
and informers, and perhaps were held directly responsible for happenings in 


(°) D.B. WEISBURG, “Murashu’s Sons", EncJud XII, 529. 
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distant Judah. Surely Jews in Babylon absorbed punishment for Zedekiah’s 
revolt and for any others. Second Isaiah wrote, “This is a people robbed and 
plundered, they are all of them trapped in holes and hidden in prisons” (Isa 
42,22). These were dangerous times, times calling for riddles and ciphers. 
Certainly those writing scripture for circulation in Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon 
had strong incentives to use codes. 

Before the Babylonians leveled Solomon’s temple, worship at Jerusalem 
had been a focus of Jewish religious life. But with the temple gone, what 
could then bond God’s people? The answer was a profusion of scripture. In 
the sixth century the amount of scripture may have doubled. Second Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Dtr Historian, perhaps the P Source, and others sent 
forth entire books of hope and judgment. More than any other nation, the Jews 
in exile became the people of the book. And what better medium for coding 
than scripture itself, the thing that commanded the attention of every 
displaced Judean? This very reliance upon scripture makes coding within 
scripture credible. Readers should not think coding means only baffling 
gibberish. It can also come in a plain wrapper, concealed within sense-making 
language. And the language conveying information to the exiles would have 
been biblical Hebrew. 

Coding would certainly have added weight to the word of the Lord. 
Moderns separate word and act, but in the ancient world there was less 
distinction. And until recent times, in the Near East that still held true. To 
illustrate, an Arab accompanied by his son chose to walk away from an 
argument with another man. But when his antagonist began to shout insults, 
the father pulled his son to the ground and threw his cloak over him. He had 
to protect the boy from the bullet-like impact of the words. In the mouths of 
the prophets, the Word of God was heavy, unstoppable, and never returned 
without accomplishment. Coding underneath God's words would have added 
still more weight. 

Is there a Bible code? Several decades ago, using word associations, I 
detected the name of a previously unidentified biblical writer. I then used that 
name to see how the author might have signed his work. Eventually, a pattern 
emerged that used one letter per text word taken from words at regular 
intervals. Next, a customized computer program was applied to speed 
searches, but it lacked a sound basis for evaluating output. Herman Chernoff, 
Professor of Statistics at Harvard University, kindly helped to remedy that 
problem. He identified the sampling and probability elements required to 
produce more understandable results. By the early 1990s the search program 
was finding interesting things — among them that the Priestly Benediction in 
Numbers chapter 6 contained coded values. In 2004, when a final report on 
the Ketef Hinnom amulets appeared, I realized that the code could help to 
establish the age of the amulets. Thus this article came to be. 


2. The Ketef Hinnom Amulets 


In 1979 excavations led by Gabriel Barkay at Ketef Hinnom uncovered 
two silver amulets containing the earliest citations of scripture ever found. 
These were unearthed in a family tomb below Jerusalem's Old City walls. 
Portions of Num 6,24-26, called the Priestly Benediction, are partly inscribed 
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upon the two amulets. The Priestly Benediction is among the best-loved 
passages in all of scripture, and today those who conduct Jewish and Christian 
worship use the words often. Here are the NRSV and MT texts: 


“The LORD bless you and keep you; 
“the LORD make his face to shine upon you, and be gracious to you; 
"the LORD lift up his countenance upon you, and give you peace. 


7720 mm 7292 ~” 
m TON vm mm ON % 
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Though the amulets have made headlines, controversy has accompanied 
the find. The problem centers upon when the plaques were made. In 1992 
Barkay gave the opinion that the amulets date from the late seventh century 
B.C.E. ("). Then, twelve years later he and three coauthors concluded, “We 
can reaffirm with confidence that the late pre-exilic period is the proper 
chronological context for the artifacts" (°). Elsewhere in the 2004 article they 
said the plaques "date from the horizon of the end of the Judean monarchy — 
or a palaeographic date of the late seventh century B.C.E. to early sixth 
century B.C.E.” (°). Ada Yardeni, by analyzing writing styles, dates the 
plaques at the dawn of the sixth century, which is close to the Barkay group's 
estimate (^). J. Renz, however, places the work in the Hellenistic period (*). 
Finally, John Rogerson and Philip R. Davies conclude that paleography by 
itself does not allow certainty in such dating ('). 

When experts disagree, others do well to listen quietly — though perhaps 
some may venture a change of approach. To explore dating of the amulets, 
this article will concentrate upon the MT text rather than on the artifacts 
themselves. Barkay and others think it highly likely that scripture's Priestly 
Benediction predated the amulets and not vice versa ("). Assuming this, the 
earliest possible time that scribes could have cut the blessing into the plaques 
was just after what became Num 6,24-26 was written. And when was that? 


3. Coded Names in the Benediction 


Discovery of the Ketef Hinnom amulets offers an occasion to test what 
the MT's Priestly Benediction might conceal. The possible system of 
concealment — if system it is — is simple. The author might have used letters 


(') G. BARKAY, “The Priestly Benediction on Silver Plaques from Ketef Hinnom in 
Jerusalem", Tel Aviv 19 (1992) 147, 174. 

(?) G. BARKAY — M.J. LUNDBERG — A.G. VAUGHN - B. ZUCKERMAN, “The Amulets 
from Ketef Hinnom: A New Edition and Evaluation", BASOR 334 (2004) 41. 

(*) Ibid. 42. 

(7) A. YARDENI, “Remarks on the Priestly Blessing on Two Ancient Amulets from 
Jerusalem", VT 41 (1991) 180. 

(°) J. RENz - W. RóLLIG, Handbuch der althebräischen Epigraphik (Darmstadt 1995) 
I.1, 447-456. Cited by BARKAY — LUNDBERG — VAUGHN — ZUCKERMAN, “Amulets from 
Ketef Hinnom", 41. 

('°) J. ROGERSON — P.R. DAVIES, “Was the Siloam Tunnel Built by Hezekiah?", BA 59 
(1996) 146. 

(7) BARKAY, "The Priestly Benediction", 177; E. WAALER, “A Revised Date for 
Pentateuchal Texts?", TynB 53 (2002) 43. 
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from regularly spaced text words, one letter per word. The interval can range 
from one (letters taken from consecutive text words), to four (a letter from 
every fourth text word). Suppose the author wished to conceal a four-letter 
word while using an interval of two. He or she would have employed single 
letters from text words one, three, five, and seven. Any letter within the 
proper Hebrew word could be used. There seems to have been just one other 
general rule: the concealed word could have letters falling in any sequence. 
Thus cat could also be spelled cta, act, atc, tca, and tac. 

In summary, to form coded words a biblical author could: 

— Use one letter per text word 

— Employ text words spaced at regular intervals 

— Arrange letters in any sequence. 

Under the rules outlined above, the benediction's fifteen Hebrew words 
conceal fourteen spellings of Jehoiachin, r7. The Bible has only one 
Jehoiachin, and it clearly establishes his dates. Jehoiachin briefly reigned over 
Judah before his exile in March of 597 B.C.E. (2 Kgs 24,12). Thirty-seven 
years later, in late March (Jer 51,31) or early April (2 Kgs 25,27) of 561, the 
Judean king emerged from a Babylonian prison. One could add a few post- 
prison years to establish the span during which Jehoiachin might have 
influenced scripture. That period between 597 and, say, 558 B.C.E. sets the 
probable limit for the Priestly Benediction's composition, which would have 
been created during or immediately after Jehoiachin's lifetime. However, 
since the Priestly Benediction is a benediction, it is far more likely to have 
been written immediately after Jehoiachin's death — unless the coded 
Jehoiachin spellings are coincidental. This table shows how the author by 
accident or intent worked those fourteen coded spellings into the benediction. 


Table 1: Jehoiachin (r2) Spellings Concealed within Priestly Benediction 


Letter Word Start End 
Sequence Interval Verse-Word Verse-Word 

1 rr 1 24-1 25-3 
2 pay 2 24-1 26-3 
3 pm 1 24-2 25-4 
4 m 2 24-2 26-4 
5 p» 1 24-3 25-5 
6 "5 2 24-3 26-5 
7 an 1 25-1 26-1 
8 Tv 2 25-1 26-6 
9 T» 2 25-2 26-7 
10 D) 1 25-3 26-3 
11 v> 1 25-4 26-4 
12 D 1 25-5 26-5 
13 Tun 1 26-1 26-6 
14 Dr 1 26-2 26-7 


The Letter Sequence column shows the scrambled order of the Hebrew 
spellings. They are like anagrams, except that letters are drawn from more 
than one text word. Notice that only item 2 gives the true letter sequence for 
this version of Jehoiachin, which is poy. The Word Interval column 
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recognizes how the writer spaced the letters of the concealed words. A 1 
indicates he or she drew a letter from six consecutive text words, while a 2 
means the writer used every second word. The other columns give the starting 
and ending words for each spelling. 

Here are details about two of the table's encodings. Item 1 shows a letter 
sequence of "> and an interval of one. This coding begins at the first word 
of Num 6,24, the start of the Priestly Benediction, and ends at the third word 
of 6,25. The following shows those six text words with the letters of the 
Jehoiachin spelling in bold underline: v3 mm? ^w non mo 1202. Item 2 in 
the table offers another example. The coded word begins on the same text 
word, but has an interval of two. That is, the author draws a letter from every 
other text word, starting with the first. A six-letter coded word requires eleven 
text words. The appropriate letters of 73% are shown in bold underline: 
TE MT NO TIM TA MA MT owe 7700 mm T2727. These examples illustrate 
how simply the biblical writer might have conveyed information — should 
this prove to be an authentic code. Readers are invited to verify the other 
spellings shown in the table. 

The benediction numbers fifteen text words, and it conceals fourteen 
spellings of Jehoiachin. This is just one short of what a passage of this length 
could accommodate. Based upon this, it seemed likely that the Priestly 
Benediction was intended to honor the exiled king of Judah. But the question 
remained of what other names might be coded in the benediction ('*). To 
answer this, a list was assembled of every personal Hebrew name in scripture, 
including all spelling variations. To this were added names from rabbinic 
writings, drawn principally from Marcus Jastrow’s Dictionary("). 
Archaeology also made its contribution with previously unknown Hebrew 
names discovered on signature seals (?). The final list of Hebrew personal 
names totaled 1,302, ninety-four percent of which are found in the Bible. The 
list of biblical names is exhaustive, though those from rabbinic writings and 
archaeology are not (and perhaps they cannot be). 

The Priestly Benediction contains but thirteen of the twenty-two letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet. This permits us to eliminate names that contain any 
of the absent letters, leaving 456 names that could have been spelled within 
the benediction (^). Many of scripture’s personal names have multiple 
spellings, and Jehoiachin with six variations has more than any. In addition, 
in 1928 William F. Albright discovered a jar handle with a possible seventh 
Jehoiachin variation, one that does not appear in the Bible (?). Six of the seven 


(5) I am indebted to H. Chernoff, Emeritus Professor of Statistics at Harvard 
University, who raised this question. 

(°) M. JASTROW, Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature (New York 1901; reprint 1985). 

(°) See, for example, N. AVIGAD, Hebrew Bullae from the Time of Jeremiah 
(Jerusalem 1986). 

(") Of the 456 personal Hebrew names, 427 come from the Bible, 27 from 
archaeological finds, and 2 from rabbinic sources. 

(7) W.F. ALBRIGHT, “The Seal of Eliakim and the Latest Preexilic History of Judah, with 
Some Observations on Ezekiel”, JBL (1932) 81; D., "King Joiachin in Exile", BA (1942) 50. 
Others challenge the identification of 32v with Jehoiachin: A. MALAMAT, “The Twilight of 
Judah: in the Egyptian-Babylonian Maelstrom", VTS 28 (1975) 138 n. 34; D. USSISHKIN, 
“Royal Judean Storage Jars and Private Seal Impressions", BASOR 223 (1976) 11. 
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of these different versions are included among the 456 Hebrew personal 
names that could find concealment in the benediction. (The seventh 
Jehoiachin variation is md, but since it contains the same letters as TND’, it 
need not be considered.) 

The 456 had previously been calibrated as to frequency by running them 
against a large, randomly drawn sample of scripture (°). The measure of 
frequency was the number of coded spellings a single passage contained 
divided by its opportunities to make such spellings. The next step was to run 
these 456 names against the text of Num 6,24-26. Table 2 shows the results. 


Table 2: Personal Names of High Value Concealed 
Within Priestly Benediction 


Personal Hebrew Biblical Spellings/ Search 

Name Spelling Occurrences | Opportunities | Value 
1 Cushi wid 4 17/30 A 
2 Shecaniah ww 2 13/15 A 
3 Jehoiachin pr 1 14/15 A 
4 Jehoiachin mmm 6 13/21 A 
5 Jehoiachin mn» 1 14/15 A 
6 Jehoiachin m» 6 15/21 B 
d Jehoiachin ram 9 10/12 B 
8 Jehoiachin pr 0 21/30 B 
9 Jecoliah yro» 1 13/15 B 


This table displays the nine names that the computer search program 
selected from all names run against the Priestly Benediction. The table’s first 
two columns give the English and Hebrew versions of the names with highest 
values. Cushi, Shecaniah, and Jecoliah have one appearance, while 
Jehoiachin has six. The center column shows how often each version appears 
in Hebrew scripture. Biblical occurrences range from zero (the jar-handle 
version of Jehoiachin) to nine. 

The table’s next column gives the ratios of coded spellings to 
opportunities within Num 6,24-26. Item 3 of that column summarizes what 
we already have seen in the prior table. Jehoiachin (°°?) has fourteen 
encoded spellings in fifteen opportunities. The spellings/opportunities column 
is only half the story. Unseen is how common or rare the coded name might 
be within scripture as a whole. Note that Shecaniah with a 13/15 ratio has an 
A value while Jecoliah with the same 13/15 ratio draws a B. The reason is that 
Shecaniah has a less-usual coded spelling, which the computer took account 
of when assigning values. 

This brings us to the Search Value column. In examining 456 names the 


(?) The random sample contains 499 passages. Its mean is twenty-seven words, and it 
has a fifteen-word minimum and a fifty-word maximum. It includes 885 verses, ninety- 
eight percent of which come from two-verse passages. (The benediction has three short 
verses.) The random sample’s search program selects the best ratio of spellings to 
opportunities within passages. The result is that the average lengths of the higher s/o ratios 
are close to fifteen words, which is the number of words in the Priestly Benediction. The 
program’s minimum for determining opportunities is fifteen words. 
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computer selected the nine with highest values, five of them with A and four 
with B. Cushi, Shecaniah, and three versions of Jehoiachin earned an A. Each 
had a Spellings/Opportunities ratio in the Priestly Benediction that was equal 
to or higher than its top value in computerized searches of the large sample. 
An A means the ratio is at least as good as the best ratio in the sample; B is 
the same or better than the second-best ratio. It is easiest to think of them 
simply as best and second-best. In this study, five names are best, four are 
second-best, and 447 are also-rans. 

The run of Jehoiachin variations is extraordinary. All six Jehoiachin 
variations (and just three other names) reach the top nine in a field of 456. If 
the author acted intentionally, it is hard to say which version he or she wished 
to emphasize. The Jehoiachin spellings each possessed at least three of the 
same Hebrew letters, so commonality might have had a little to do with this 
abundance (*). But the author would have been as aware as we are that 
Jehoiachin could be written many ways, and he or she seems to have selected 
the benediction’s words, spacing, and grammar to give maximum play to 
every version. 

Examining individual spellings, two Jehoiachin versions — rr»» and 
pDr — convert fourteen of fifteen opportunities into coded spellings. 
Fourteen of fifteen! For this performance each of those wins an A. For other 
versions, the ratios are ten of twelve, and thirteen and fifteen of twenty-one. 
The shortest encoding is 27. It comes from the jar-handle inscription, and 
rates a B value for its twenty-one spellings in thirty opportunities. The rest of 
Numbers chapter 6 is bare of any A or B Jehoiachin values, but there is what 
could be considered an exception. 

Though the Priestly Benediction is an entity, an editor has framed it by a 
two-verse introduction (Num 6,22-23) and a single verse that concludes the 
chapter. Verse 23 ends with 27%, “to them." The unknown editor strengthened 
coding of several Jehoiachin spellings by placing this word at the front edge 
of the benediction. Inclusion of 079 improves the spellings/opportunities ratio 
of p>"? from ten of twelve to twelve of fourteen. Using 07° as a source of 
letters also brought md to seventeen (from fifteen) spellings in twenty-one 
opportunities. This is especially interesting because it raises m> from a B to 
an A value (table 2 uses the B). One doubts that this reinforcement was 
coincidental. 

Before drawing final conclusions about any code, readers may wish to 
verify the letter sequences in each table. Table | is self-evident, and for table 
2 the note supplies what is needed to trace the other Jehoiachin versions (?). 


C+) Though eight of the nine words that recorded an A or a B shared three common 
letters C, >, 3), there are nine other Hebrew personal names with those same letters that did 
not score A or B. Also, fifty-three of the 456 personal names shared >, 7 and ` but only six 
made the list. Common letters may have had influence, but they were certainly not 
determinative. 

(9) Starting words within verses (24-2, 25-1, etc.) and intervals (1, 2, etc.) are shown 
for spellings 4 through 8 in table 2. For md: (1) 24-2, 3; 25-1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 26-2; (2) 24-2, 3; 
25-1, 3; (3) 24-2. For mn": (1) 24-1, 2, 3; 25-2, 3, 4, 5; 26-1, 2; (2) 24-1, 2, 3; 25-1, 2. For 
wri: (1) 24-2, 3; 25-1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 26-1, 2; (2) 24-2, 3; 25-1, 2, 3; (3) 24-2. For pom: (1) 24- 
1, 2; 25-2, 3, 4, 5; 26-1; (2) 24-1, 2, 3. For }>v: (1) 24-3; 25-1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 26-1, 2, 3; (2) 24- 
2, 25-1, 2, 3, 4, 5; (3) 24-2, 3; 25-2, 3; (4) 24-2, 3. 
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This next note contains sequences for the three non-Jehoiachin words — 
Cushi, Shecaniah, and Jecoliah (5). All told, the Priestly Benediction carries 
within its short text eighty-seven coded spellings of Jehoiachin(?). The 
question is not whether these spellings exist but rather whether they are 
coincidental. Before addressing the coincidence question, here is a review: 


— Four hundred fifty-six Hebrew personal names contain only the 
thirteen letters appearing in Num 6,24-26, the Priestly Benediction 

— Computer runs against a large sample of scripture, using particular 
rules, established A, B, and other values for frequencies of those 456 
names 

— Among the particular rules are that each spelling uses one letter per 
text word, from text words spaced at regular intervals, with letters in 
any sequence 

— All 456 names were run against Num 6,24-26 to determine the 
presence of A or B values 

— Nine Hebrew personal names, six of which are variations of 
Jehoiachin, recorded A or B values 

— The six Jehoiachin variations made a total of eighty-seven coded 
spellings within the benediction's fifteen text words. 


Is the grouping of coded Jehoiachin versions in the Priestly Benediction 
à coincidence? Imagine choosing while blindfolded six red balls and three 
black balls in nine draws from a vat containing 456 balls, six of them red and 
the remaining 450 colored black. The odds against picking all six red balls 
(the Jehoiachin spellings) in nine pulls are 1.7 billion to one (*). Understood 
in this way, the six A and B groups of Jehoiachin spellings in the Priestly 
Benediction cannot have occurred by chance alone. Within the benediction 
there is strong evidence of a code that uses one letter per text word, with 
letters in any sequence, from text words spaced at regular intervals. 


4. Comparing the Amulets with Scripture 


The Ketef Hinnom amulets contain fragments of other biblical texts and 
end with portions of the Priestly Benediction. Reconstructions by the Barkay 
group show differences between the plaques, as well as between them and the 
MT’s version of the Priestly Benediction (?). Both amulets lack the second 
kaph in the opening word of the MT's benediction, and Ketef Hinnom II 
omits the waw in the benediction's third word and also drops the waw from 

Now at the end of the benediction. The Ketef Hinnom I text breaks off after the 
benediction's sixth word, while the scribe incising amulet II either committed 


(°°) Intervals, verses, and starting words for w1> are: (1) 24-1; 25-3, 4, 5; 26-1, 2, 3, 4; 

(2) 24-1, 3; 25-2, 4; (3) 24-3; 25-1, 3; (4) 24-1, 3. For ww: (1) 24-1, 2, 3; 25-1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
26-1, 2; (2) 24-1, 3; 25-2. For v: Poo": (1) 24-2, 3; 25-2, 3, 4, 5; 26-1, 2; (2) 24- 1,2, 3; 25-1, 2. 
€) Jehoiachin spellings in items 3-8 of table 2 total 87 (14 + 13 +14+15 +10 +721). 

19; 


(*) P = a combination of (9 choose 6) (447 choose 3) / 456 choose 9 = 5.72 x 10" 
(This is known as a hypergeometric probability since the sampling is partitioned without 
replacement.) 

(°) BARKAY — LUNDBERG — VAUGHN — ZUCKERMAN, “Amulets from Ketef Hinnom”, 
has the reconstructions on 61 and 68. 
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a copying error by omitting five words, or chose to abridge the full 
benediction. Barkay thinks “the shortened text may be a paraphrase based on 
the complete version” (?). 

A final matter is whether the amulets also contain significant levels of 
Jehoiachin coding. Ketef Hinnom I has only six of the benediction’s fifteen 
words, so we must concentrate upon Ketef Hinnom II, which has ten (the 
initial seven and the final three words of the MT’s text) 9). To make the MT 
and the Ketef Hinnom II texts of equal fifteen-word length, the amulet's five 
preceding words were added to the ten-word benediction. Here are those 
fifteen words: 


ow) 1» B2" TON v3 mm wwe Tunc mm JAD yaa Spam Win mmo NI 


These yield just twenty-two coded spellings of the Jehoiachin versions, 
compared to eighty-seven for the MT text of Num 6,24-26 (?). In fact, the 
amulet's spellings produced not a single A or B value for the names rated as 
such in the Priestly Benediction. 

Significantly, the coded spellings that did survive came from the original 
benediction, while the first five amulet words initiated no Jehoiachin codes. 
The Ketef Hinnom scribe drastically reduced the hidden spellings by leaving 
out five of the benediction's words as well as several of its original letters (the 
omitted waws matter, the kaph does not). The best explanation is that he or 
she knew nothing about the Priestly Benediction's Jehoiachin coding. 

Now to the date of the amulets. Coding proves that Jehoiachin is the 
subject of the Priestly Benediction (?). This author argues elsewhere that the 
Judean died as a substitute king of Babylon (*). If he did, Jehoiachin would 
have been killed in April of 561 B.C.E., just after his release from prison (°). 
Alternatively, Jehoiachin may have lived a few years after 561 — perhaps 
into the 550s. It would follow that the benediction memorializing him came 
soon afterward, either in 561 or in the 550s. These considerations in turn place 
an upper limit on the Ketef Hinnom amulets. That limit is the fourth or fifth 
decade of the sixth century, and perhaps the plaques were made well after 
that. Another consideration is that the scribe who carved the second amulet 
did not know about the benediction's concealed spellings. This knowledge 


(*) BARKAY, “The Priestly Benediction’, 166. 

() Page 68 of BARKAY — LUNDBERG — VAUGHN — ZUCKERMAN, “Amulets from Ketef 
Hinnom", shows the painstaking reconstruction of Ketef Hinnom II. 

(?) Jehoiachin coded spellings on the amulet begin at words 5 through 11. Text-word 
intervals are in parentheses. The initial words for rzv and rro are: (1) 6, 7, 8, 9; riz": (1) 
7, 8,9, 10; row: (1) 6, 7, 8; 922: (1) 7, 9, 10; 127: (1) 8, 9, 10, 11. Non-Jehoiachin spellings 
are "t2: (1) 6, 10, 11, 12 and (2) 2, 4, 6, 8; Dw: (1) 6, 7, 8, 10; WD: (1) 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
(2) 2,4. 

(9) As an aside, an individual is clearly the subject of Num 6,24-26 because six of its 
fifteen words use the second-person singular. 

(*) P. KAVANAGH, Secrets of the Jewish Exile (Tarentum, PA 2005) 54-69. A new 
book from Wipf and Stock Publishers also will argue that Jehoiachin died as a substitute 
king. 

(*) 2 Kgs 25,27 provides the release date and R.A. PARKER — W.H. DUBBERSTEIN, 
Babylonian Chronology: 626 B.C.— A.D. 75 (Providence 1956) 28 supplies the basis for 
Julian dating. 
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gap suggests a separation in time between when the original benediction was 
composed and when the amulets were etched, an interval that might even be 
measured in generations. 
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SUMMARY 


Coding in the OT is plausible because of the Exile’s profusion of scripture, the 
Diaspora's need for secure communication, and the ancient world's widespread 
use of cryptography. A code exists in Num 6,24-26 that uses one letter per text 
word, from words spaced at regular intervals, with letters used in any sequence. 
Coding of Jehoiachin's name in the MT's Priestly Benediction establishes the 
mid-sixth century B.C.E. as the earliest possible time for the Ketef Hinnom 
amulets. Moreover, since the Ketef Hinnom scribe appears to have understood 
nothing of the benediction's Jehoiachin coding, the amulets could be considerably 
later than mid-sixth century. 


Marking Innerbiblical Allusion in the Book of Ezekiel 


How did ancient Israelite authors make it clear that they were purposefully 
alluding to other texts? After all, the presence of verbal parallels between two 
texts can be attributed to coincidence, to unconscious dependence, or to the 
use of formulaic language where words assume a fixed shape because of the 
social setting and literary genres in which they are used. If an author was 
concerned that the reader might not recognize the source of the allusion, he 
could simply identify the text in question (e.g., Num 21,14-15; Josh 10,13; 
Dan 9,2). But if it could be plausibly assumed that the reader was familiar 
with the source text, what techniques were available to an author who wished 
to mark the allusion so as to make it more conspicuous and highlight its 
purposeful nature (')? Short of repeating such a large number of locutions that 
a reader would not fail to recognize the presence of allusion, an author could 
use two techniques: inversion of elements, and the splitting and redistribution 
of elements. In this article I will examine the use of these marking techniques 
in Ezekiel’s allusions to the Holiness Code (Lev 17-26). The large number of 
locutions common to Ezekiel and the Holiness Code has long been 
recognized, and there is a broad consensus that these shared locutions are due 
to literary dependence (). 


* 
“x 


One way in which an allusion can be marked is by the inversion of the 
order of elements in the borrowed locution, a technique sometimes referred to 
as “Seidel’s Law" (^). P. Beentjes, who explored the formal qualities of such 


(') On the marking of allusion and quotation, see H. PLETT, “Intertextualities”, in 
Intertextuality (ed. H. PLETT) (Research in Text Theory 15; Berlin 1991) 11-12; R. 
ScHULTZ, The Search for Quotation. Verbal Parallels in the Prophets (JSOTSS 180; 
Sheffield 1999) 211-212, 225. The classic work on allusion by Z. Ben-Porat also includes 
a discussion of marking, though by “marker” she means the formal elements common to 
both texts (“The marker is always identifiable as an element or pattern belonging to another 
independent text"). See Z. BEN-PORAT, "The Poetics of Literary Allusion”, PTL: A Journal 
for Descriptive Poetics and Theory of Language 1 (1976) 108. 

C) Those who recognize this literary dependence account for it with a variety of 
compositional models for H and Ezekiel, since there is no consensus on the direction of 
literary dependence; see for example G. COOKE, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Ezekiel (ICC; Edinburgh 1936) 63; G. FOHRER, Die Hauptprobleme des Buches 
Ezechiel (BZAW 72; Berlin 1952) 146-147; R. KILIAN, Literarkritische und 
Formgeschichtliche Untersuchung des Heiligkeitsgesetzes (BBB 19; Bonn 1963) 164-179, 
185; R. Levitr KoHN, A New Heart and A New Soul. Ezekiel, the Exile, and the Torah 
(JSOTSup 358; Sheffield 2002) 111-112; C. NIHAN, “The Holiness Code between D and P: 
Some Comments on the Function and Significance of Leviticus 17-26 in the Composition 
of the Torah", in Das Deuteronomium zwischen Pentateuch und Deuteronomistischem 
Geschichtswerk (ed. E. OTTO — R. ACHENBACH) (FRLANT 206; Göttingen 2004) 108-110. 
While I am in no way ignoring the complexities of the literary formation of H and Ezekiel, 
my own position is that Ezekiel was using H. For support of this position, see M. LYONS, 
“From Law to Prophecy: Ezekiel’s use of the Holiness Code”, (Ph.D. diss., University of 
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inversion, describes the function of this technique as follows: “we can say that 
in an existing formulation (a sentence, a colon, an established expression, a 
rare combination of words) the author reverses the sequence. And by this 
deviating model he attains a moment of extra attention in the listener (or the 
reader), because the latter hears something else than the traditional words" (?). 

In the following example, adjacent clauses from the Holiness Code 
appear as inverted adjacent clauses in the book of Ezekiel: 


And the land will give its produce, 
and the trees of the field will give their fruit (Lev 26,4b). 


And the trees of the field will give their fruit, 
and the land will give its produce (Ezek 34,272). 


Another inversion occurs a few verses earlier in Ezek 34; here we find 
locutions from non-adjacent clauses in the Holiness Code: 


And your threshing will overtake the grape harvest, and the grape 
harvest will overtake the sowing, and you will eat your bread to the 
full, and you will live securely in your land. And I will put peace in the 
land, and you will lie down and there will be no one who terrifies. And 
I will finish off wild animals from the land, and the sword will not pass 
through your land (Lev 26,5-6). 


And I will make a covenant of peace for them, and I will finish off wild 
animals from the land, and they will live securely in the wilderness, 
and they will sleep in the forests (Ezek 34,25). 


In the following example, locutions from Lev 26,9 are inverted in Ezek 
36,11, with a change in verbal stem and person ()): 


Wisconsin-Madison 2005) 44-57, 74-82; A. KLOSTERMANN, “Ezechiel und das 
Heiligkeitsgesetz", in Der Pentateuch. Beiträge zu seinem Verständnis und seiner 
Entstehungsgeschichte (Leipzig 1893) 386-402; L. PATON, "The Holiness Code and 
Ezekiel”, The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 26 (1896) 110-114; S. DRIVER, An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (Cleveland 1956) 145-151; J. MILGROM, 
Leviticus 23-27 (AB 3B; New York 2001) 2348-2362. 

C) Named after M. Seidel, who noticed this inversion in his study of shared locutions 
in Isaiah and Psalms; see “Parallels between Isaiah and Psalms", Sinai 38 (1955-56) 150. 

(4) P. BEENTJES, “Discovering a New Path of Intertextuality: Inverted Quotations and 
their Dynamics”, in Literary Structure and Rhetorical Strategy in the Hebrew Bible (ed. L. 
DE Rect — J. DE WAARD — J. FOKKELMAN) (Assen 1996) 49. Beentjes found numerous 
examples in the Hebrew Bible, in the Septuagint, in literature found at Qumran, and in the 
New Testament. Others who have noted the presence of inversion in innerbiblical allusion 
include S. TALMON, “The Textual Study of the Bible — A New Outlook”, in Qumran and 
the History of the Biblical Text (ed. F. CRoss — S. TALMON) (Cambridge 1975) 358-378; B. 
LEVINSON, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation (New York 1997) 18- 
20, 35; and I. KALIMI, The Reshaping of Ancient Israelite History in Chronicles (Winona 
Lake, Ind. 2005) 232-274. 

C) The locution “be fruitful and multiply" is not unique to H and Ezekiel (cf. Gen 
1,22.28; 8,17; 9,1.7; 17,20; 28,3; 35,11; 47,27; 48,4; Exod 1,7; Jer 3,16; 23,3). However, it 
is virtually certain that the source of this locution in Ezek 36,11 is Lev 26,9, seeing as 
Ezekiel is aware of the context in H: the locution “I will turn to you” (25 5K ^22»), also 
from Lev 26,9, is found two verses earlier in Ezek 36,9. 
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And I will turn to you, and / will make you fruitful and multiply you, 
and I will establish my covenant with you (Lev 26,9). 


And I will multiply humans and cattle upon you, and they will multiply 
and be fruitful; and I will cause you to dwell as in your former times, 
and I will do more good than in your previous times, and you will 
know that I am Yhwh (Ezek 36,11). 


Note also the inversion of locutions from Lev 18,19-20 in Ezek 18,6: 


And you shall not come near a woman in her menstrual impurity in 
order to uncover her nakedness. And you shall not have sexual 
relations with the wife of your neighbor so as to become unclean with 
her (Lev 18,19-20). 


[If] he does not eat on the mountains, and does not lift up his eyes to 
the idols of the house of Israel, and does not defile the wife of his 
neighbor, and does not come near a woman in her menstrual period . 


. . (Ezek 18,6). 


Ezekiel does not only use this technique when alluding to the Holiness 
Code. Beentjes notes an example of inversion in Ezek 22,24-28, in which 
Ezekiel borrows the locution “its priests profaned what is holy; they did 
violence to instruction" (Zeph 3,4b) and inverts it to form the construction “its 
priests have done violence to my instruction, and they profaned my holy 
things" (Ezek 22,26a) (*). 


* 
Rx 


A second way in which an allusion can be marked is by the splitting and 
redistribution of elements in the borrowed locution. In his work on 
innerbiblical allusion in Isaiah 40-66, B. Sommer notes that Deutero-Isaiah 
takes phrases from his sources, then splits up these phrases when placing 
them in the new context. As an example, Sommer cites the use of 77,27 ^50 
*a reward for your service" (Jer 31,16) in Isa 40,10, where the author splits 
the phrase into vi? nbsa Ins mov “His reward is with him, and his 
recompense for service is before him". Other convincing examples include 
e.g. Jer 2,32 // Isa 49,15.18; Ps 37,29 // Isa 60,21; and Ps 71,18 // Isa 46,4 (^). 

For Sommer, this phenomenon is more than just a repeated literary 
pattern. It is part of Deutero-Isaiah's poetics of allusion, and functions as a 
formal marker that an earlier text is being referenced. While he remarks (p. 


(°) BEENTIES, “Inverted Quotations", 38. The allusion actually goes far beyond the 
inversion of a single phrase from Zephaniah; Ezekiel references several locutions from 
Zeph 3,1-4.8 in Ezek 22,24-28 and conflates the material from Zephaniah with locutions 
from Lev 10,10; 20,25; 22,15. Ezekiel’s second reference to “prophets” (v. 28) is based on 
Ezek 13,6-7.10, and the content of the accusation against the “people of the land" (Ezek 
22,29) is based on Lev 19,13.33. See M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel 
(New York 1985) 461-463. 

C) See B. SOMMER, A Prophet Reads Scripture. Allusion in Isaiah 40-66 (Stanford 
1998) 68-69; for his discussion of the examples cited, see 37, 111, 121, and his comments 
on 237-38 nn.114, 115. 
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238, n.114) that “it is not clear that other authors repeatedly used such 
divisions as a literary technique”, I have found that this technique is well- 
attested in the book of Ezekiel. 

For example, when Ezekiel uses H's locution D’W2 mom Ooms “And 
you I will scatter among the nations" (Lev 26,33), he splits the clause 
and redistributes the elements to create a new two-line parallel expression 

asas TION mua TMS Mo “And I will disperse you among the nations, 
and I will scatter you among the lands" (Ezek 22,15; also 12,15; 20,23; 29,12; 
30,23.26; 36,19; note the same pattern with variations in word choice in Ezek 
6,8; 11,16). 

Ezekiel creates two notable variations on this pattern. In the first, he 
replaces the verb > “scatter” (taken from Lev 26,33) with 72% “perish” 
(taken from Lev 26,38, “you will perish among the nations"), and supplies the 
verb n^» “cut off” as a parallel term. This yields the statement 77> 

NSOKTA DATANT 277 “I will cut you off from the peoples and make you 
perish from the lands" (Ezek 25,7). In the second variation, Ezekiel creates a 
reversal of his two-clause construction, yielding “I will gather (7p) you from 
the peoples and assemble (Fox) you from the lands” (Ezek 11,17; see the same 
structure with variations in the use of synonymous verbs in Ezek 20,34.41; 
34,13; 36,24; 37,21) C). 

Ezekiel uses the technique of splitting and redistribution twice in chapter 
18, where he splits the single clause of H’s regulation 99m qui osa npr on 
*Do not take interest or accrued interest from him" (Lev 25,36) into 
np’ 82 manm ms quis “At interest he does not give, and accrued interest he 
does not take" (Ezek 18,8.13). 

Splitting and redistribution of elements also occurs several times in 
chapter 20, where Ezekiel alludes to H's exhortation (Lev 18,5 // Ezek 
20,11.13.21) ©): 


And you shall keep my statutes and my ordinances, which if a man 
does them, then he will live by means of them (Lev 18,5). 


In my statutes they did not walk, and my ordinances they did not keep 
so as to do them, which if a man does them, then he will live by means 
of them (Ezek 20,21). 


This technique of splitting and redistribution is not limited to Ezekiel's 
use of H. R. Levitt Kohn has argued that Ezekiel alludes to a number of 
passages in Deuteronomy. One of the shared locutions she notes is the phrase 
“in anger and in fury” (mnn "82; Deut 9,19; 29,27; Jer 7,20; 21,5; 32,31; 
33,5; 36,7; 42,18; 44,6; Ezek 5,13.15; 7,8; 13,13; 20,8.21; 22,20; 23,25; 


(*) D. Block notes that the variations fall into semantically meaningful patterns: 
“Although ‘ammim, ‘peoples’, and góyim, ‘nations’, are often interchanged, a pattern is 
evident in the way Ezekiel employs these expressions in these formulae. Wherever 
dispersal is the issue, góyim parallels ‘äräsôt, ‘lands’... . With the exception of 36:24, 
however, announcements of regathering prefer ‘ammim opposite 'árasót^. See D. BLOCK, 
The Book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1-24 (NICOT; Grand Rapids 1997) 352, n.38 (though Ezek 
25,7 constitutes another exception). 

(°) The locution is also reversed in Ezek 20,25 and shortened in Ezek 33,15. 
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25,14; 38,18; see also Deut 29,22; Jer 32,37) (°). Of these occurrences, Ezek 
5,13; 7,8; 13,13; 20,8.21 all exhibit splitting and redistribution; see e.g. “I will 
pour out my fury upon you, and I will complete my anger against you” 
(72 a8 man) POY nam Taws, Ezek 7,8). 


* 
Rx 


There are a number of points that need to be kept in mind with regard to 
these ways of marking allusion. First, it should be made clear that these are 
examples of literary techniques that occur within the framework of a 
particular textual and hermeneutical relationship. Since these techniques bear 
a superficial resemblance to other phenomena (e.g., inversion due to free 
variation in oral performance, or synonymous textual variants)(''), it is 
necessary to establish at the beginning that the shared locutions in question 
should be attributed to purposeful literary dependence. This can be done only 
by a thorough study of the frequency and distribution of the shared locutions 
and of their function in context. 

Second, the techniques in question do not identify the source text for the 
reader. A reader unfamiliar with the source text would have no idea that 
another text is being alluded to in the examples cited above. The techniques 
of inverting elements or splitting and redistributing elements borrowed from 
the source text are ways to mark an allusion in order to make it more 
conspicuous and highlight its purposeful nature. These techniques presume 
the readers’ knowledge of the source text, and they make the allusion more 
prominent because they represent deviations from the known pattern. 

Third, these techniques are optional, not mandatory. There are many 
places where Ezekiel alludes to the Holiness Code without employing 
inversion or splitting and redistribution. Moreover, the same locution can be 
found both in a marked form (Lev 25,36 // Ezek 18,8.13) and in an unmarked 
form (Ezek 18,17; 22,12). 

Fourth, at least one of these techniques may be of some use in 
determining the direction of literary dependence between texts that contain 
shared locutions. While the presence of inversion indicates nothing about the 
priority of one text in relation to another, the presence of splitting and 
redistribution can be used to identify the alluding text. Of course, the 
identification of this technique is no substitute for a comprehensive study of 


('%) While this locution can be found in other books (e.g., Isa 63,3.6; Mic 5,14; Ps 6,2; 
37,8; 78,38; 90,7; Prov 21,14; 22,24; 29,22; Dan 9,16), it appears most frequently in 
Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. For a discussion of this locution, see LEVITT KOHN, 
A New Heart, 92; for examples of other shared locutions, see 86-95. On the literary 
relationship between Ezekiel and Jeremiah, see J. MILLER, Das Verhältnis Jeremias und 
Hesekiels sprachlich und theologisch untersucht mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
Prosareden Jeremias (Assen 1955). 

('') Beentjes (“Inverted Quotations", 48-49) points out that the marking of allusions 
by inversion is not due to free variation because inverted allusions are actually quite rare. 
If inversion was due to free variation, we would expect the occurrences of marked and 
unmarked allusions to be evenly distributed. The fact that inverted allusions appear in the 
literature from Qumran and in the New Testament confirms that this marking is not a 
merely oral phenomenon. 
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the shared locutions (including their frequency and distribution) and their 
relation to and function in their respective contexts. A larger database of 
examples outside Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah remains a desideratum. 
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SUMMARY 


How did ancient Israelite authors make it clear that they were purposefully 
alluding to other texts? After all, the presence of verbal parallels between two 
texts can be attributed to coincidence, to unconscious dependence, or to the use of 
formulaic language where words assume a fixed shape because of the social 
setting and literary genres in which they are used. This paper examines two 
techniques by which the biblical authors could mark allusions so as to make them 
more conspicuous and highlight their purposeful nature: inversion of elements, 
and splitting and redistribution of elements. Examples of these techniques are 
taken from the book of Ezekiel. 


Luke wrote to Rome - a Suggestion 


Luke addresses his Gospel and Acts of the Apostles to one and the same 
person, Theophilus('). Many arguments support the opinion that the two 
Lucan works are intended to be read as one story (°) by Theophilus, the first 
part or volume dealing with the life of Jesus, the second with the witnessing 
to and from him. 

In broad strokes we can say that the two works are a reflection on 
historical matter, organized structurally according to time and place, i.e. 
chronology and geography. As he will often notice, the reader moves ever 
onward, from the time of Jesus in Nazareth through Jerusalem, ultimately to 
a time defined by Paul's imprisonment in Rome, about 61-63AD (°). The time 
span of the Lucan presentation is some ninety years (with the actual writing 
of Luke pegged at about 85AD) and the span of geography reaches from 
Israel to Rome. 


1. Our Problem: the end of Acts 


As one reflects on the Lucan decision to end his storytelling in Rome and 
about 61 AD, one wonders why he did not bring his history through to his own 
time and place, i.e. the time and place of his writing. Specifically, why the 
gap between 61AD when the history stops, and 85AD when the writing takes 
place? And why did the geography of Luke's story finish with Rome and not 
to ‘the end of the earth’? (Or perhaps with the place from which Luke writes?) 

This double question — why stop the story at 61AD and why stop the 
story in Rome — has traditionally been answered by saying that, once Luke 


(') By Theophilus is meant, not an idealized Christian, ‘beloved of God’, but a real 
person. By that name we understand, too, that the Lucan work was directed not just to one 
person, but to a community of Christians. Moreover, the individual Theophilus lives in 
Rome, perhaps is a Roman official of some sort, and is interested in Luke’s work, not 
because he needs Christianity to be justified to him, but because he is a Christian believer 
who, in Luke’s words, values ‘certitude’ or ‘reliability’ regarding the things he has been 
taught. We certainly hold that he is not a Jewish priest and Sadducee, not the High Priest to 
succeed Caiaphas. Most of these points have been discussed in Richard H. ANDERSON, 
“Theophilus: A Proposal”, Evangelical Quarterly, 69:3 (1997) 195-215; W.G. KUMMEL, 
Introduction to the New Testament (London 1965) 102-105. For the purposes of this essay, 
it does not matter whether or not Theophilus and his community are Jewish or Gentile 
Christians (or a mix of the two), though the immense references, implicit and explicit, to the 
Old Testament presume more likely Jews who know their religious books well. 

(C) Cf. E. HAENCHEN, Die Apostegeschichte (Göttingen 1959) 105: “Die Apg beginnt 
als zweites Buch eines grossen Geschichtswerkes..."; J. FITZMYER, The Acts of the Apostles 
(AB 31; New York 1998) 55: "Barrett has rightly seen that the Third Gospel was composed 
as a preface to Acts...Acts, then, is the continuation of the Lucan Gospel..."; further 
"Luke's stated purpose is found in the prologue to his Gospel, which, despite the 
protestations of Haenchen, is usually regarded today as the prface to his two-volume work", 
59. "The Gospel of Luke is the first volume of a single two volume writing", T. JOHNSON, 
Luke (SP 3; Collegeville 1991) 1; contra, H. SCHÜRMANN, Das Lukasevangelium (Freiburg 
1969) 17: *...ergibt noch nicht eine literarische Einheit". 

C) Henceforth, this date will be reduced to 61 AD for convenience sake. 
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has his reader reach Rome — and that historically with Paul’s arrival there in 
61AD — he has fulfilled his literary promise (Acts 1,8) that ‘the witness to 
Jesus will reach to the end of the earth', for from Rome, the center and apex 
of the known world, the word of the Lord can be easily imagined to reach all 
other peoples. 

While this traditional answer to our double question regarding the end of 
Acts is reasonable and has been widely used in commentaries, it remains a 
hypothetical answer. In short, there is room for another hypothesis. 


2. An Hypothesis 


What alternatively would make good sense is this: the book of Acts ends 
when and where it does because Luke had in mind that his story reach only to 
the time and place in which Theophilus' community was founded. What 
considerations might support this hypothesis? 

1. The story of Gospel-Acts is directed to one person, or group of 
Christians, called Theophilus. The story is very precise in terms of its 
destination. To tell a story so thoroughly directed to one 'person' strongly 
suggests that the book's end would be tied in very tightly to that person, to 
the needs of that person. 

2. The underlying structure (^) of the two volumes is movement, from the 
Jerusalem temple to Rome. Such a vital structure must be a key to the 
interpretation of the Lucan work — and it is, for many specialists describe 
Luke's work as principally the manifestation of God's will to save all 
peoples (). The attentive reader can follow the triumph of the divine will as 
God offers to various peoples and generations, in a sequence of places which 
begins in Jerusalem and gradually reaches Rome, the assurance of salvation 
through belief in Jesus (9). This conscious structure of continued geographical 
and temporal movement most logically brings Theophilus to find his place in 


(*) Throughout this essay we hold that Luke-Acts is the equivalent of two volumes of 
one work; the structure, noted materially as geographic and temporal movement and 
theologically as the continued offer of salvation even to Rome, is the basis of our assertion. 
“...there is so much that unites the two works in theological conception, in overall 
structure, in the repetition of motifs, and in the literary foreshadowings in the Gospel, of 
matters which only come into their own in Acts, that it is only reasonable to agree...that he 
[Luke] is [with Acts] writing a sequel to a Gospel"; however the author notes, “To say that 
we have part one and part two of a single work would, however, be an exaggeration”, J. 
NOLLAND, Luke 1-9,20 (WBC 35A; Dallas 1989) xxxiii. 

C) “These passages [Luke 2:20-32; 3,6] explicitly indicate the purpose that stretches 
from the beginning of Luke to the end of Acts...the progressive realization of God's 
purpose of salvation or the human resistance to this purpose", R. TANNEHILL, The Narrative 
Unity of Luke-Acts (Minneapolis 1990) II, 7. “Le parole di Simeone [Lc 2, 32] sintetizzano 
bene la prospettiva dell'evangelista espressa nell'intera sua opera: Gesü & al centro della 
storia della salvezza...una salvezza destinata ad estendersi a tutte le nazioni...", G. ROSSÉ, 
Il Vangelo di Luca (Roma 1992) 100. We note that G. Schneider has dedicated an entire 
book to discussing, as his title indicates, Lukas. Theologe der Heilsgeschichte: Aufsätze 
zum lukanischen Doppelwerk (Bonn 1985). 

(°) The picture of Jesus in Luke-Acts is drawn to serve the overall intention of Luke to 
make clear to Theophilus the offer of salvation ‘to the ends of the earth’; “Il Dieu...poursuit 
di toute éternité son dessein de salut...L'ceuvre de Jésus est la tentative ultime et définitive 
du Dieu miséricordieux de s’attacher Israël e d'atteindre les paiens", F. Bovon, L’Evangile 
selon Luc (CNT 3a; Genéve 1991) I, 29. 
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the divine plan to enter into the entire Mediterranean world (7). It is reasonable 
to assume that Luke intended all along to offer to Theophilus an explanation 
of how the saving word of God reached him (°). 

3. In his first sentence Luke writes “in order that you, Theophilus, may 
comprehend how reliable are the things you have been taught" (°). Can we 
identify “these things" (°)? Certainly not with precision. Yet, with the Pauline 
Corpus, Mark's Gospel and Q as parameters, we can estimate with 
confidence. The Pauline Corpus strongly indicates the struggle to understand 
Gentile Christians to be the equal of Jewish Christians: “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek" (Gal 3, 18). One can assume that part of the teachings given to 
Theophilus is the demonstration of God's saving intention (and plan) to reach 
Theophilus and his type. Acts clearly gives grounds for the teaching that 
Theophilus is fully a member of the Christian community of believers. 
Certainly, by the end of Acts, Theophilus can better understand himself and 
the religion he has embraced and his place in it(''). It seems right to say that 
Luke-Acts means to explain to Theophilus (7) how God wanted to reach him 
and his generation. 

It seems more reasonable to say that, given the Lucan desire to instruct 
Theophilus about his self-identity, the story which offers this instruction end 
at the place where Theophilus resides. In other words, Luke will be satisfied 
to demonstrate the movement of God's salvation by bringing that movement 
to its logical goal, which most reasonably is where his reader, the object of all 
his intentions, resides. 


C) The many teachings we can confidently ascribe to Theophilus’ Christian formation 
are important, but the overarching teaching, which necessitates not only the words, deeds, 
and life events of Jesus, but also the development from Jesus to the time of the Christian 
Theophilus, must be the description of the saving plan of God. While the preface to the 
Gospel serves as a general statement of intent to justify two volumes, one does not miss the 
fact that Acts carries through its role in the Lucan plan by virtue of *testimony' to and from 
Jesus. 

(*) To say this is to reaffirm our belief that Theophilus and his community are 
Christian, and thus the Lucan document is aimed at support of Christians; not all agree, cf. 
the discussion of NOLLAND, Luke, xxxii-xxxiii. 

(°) Cf. C. TALBERT, Reading Luke (London 1982) 11: “It is worth testing...in one’s 
reading of Luke-Acts whether the narrative was written so someone might know the truth 
about Christian origins. Truth could, of course, be understood either in the sense of accurate 
information or in the sense of certainty about Christianity". It seems better to think that 
Luke means to teach reliability, not about the accuracy of what he narrates, but the meaning 
of the saving plan of God for a Gentile who has accepted Jesus as his Savior; c.f. FITZMYER, 
Acts, 59: “tiv dodorerav...cannot be limited to “assurance” or historicity; it is also a 
doctrinal assurance, or better a pastoral assurance... ". 

(*) The emphasis we give to the unifying concept of Luke-Acts, which is universal 
salvation, does not deny the sense of the plural in “teachings” given to Theophilus. But the 
singular importance of the teaching about the salvation that God offers to Jew and Gentile 
is most important in that other elements to be taught, e.g. the meaning of Jesus, are 
determined by the concept of salvation for all people, “first the Jew, then the Gentile". 

('') It should be clear that we do not agree with HAENCHEN, Apostelgeschichte, 105, n. 
3, that "Dieses Proómium gilt nur dem 3. Ev (gegen Cadbury, Beg. II, 489-510)". 

(°) Contra the implication of HAENCHEN, Apostelgeschichte, 105, n. 3, that “Ein 
antikes Buch ist nicht speziell für den Mann verfasst, dem es gewidmet ist". We cannot 
simply dismiss the thought that Luke addresses his work to Theophilus (as well as others), 
on the basis of general practices in preface-writing — particularly when Theophilus is 
singled out by the second person singular, xotnyn@ns. 
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4. The disparity between the time of Paul’s arrival in Rome (and thus the 
end of the Lucan work) and Luke’s writing his story to Theophilus — 
generally agreed to be at least a20 year period — is notable. Why did Luke 
end his work with 62AD, in Rome? Luke admittedly was interested in 
witness; witness is a primary structural element of Acts (cf. Acts 1, 8). It 
seems best to conclude, however, that witness, so notable in the martyrdom of 
Paul, is not of sufficient interest that it should be included in Acts. Thus, 
witness is subject to something more important, and this ‘something more 
important’ is most reasonably explained as Luke’s desire to bring his story 
about God’s saving plan to an end with the account of the beginnings of the 
community of which Theophilus is a later member. With the book ending in 
this way, Theophilus can understand the reliability of the things he has been 
taught — how the message of God reached the shores on which would be 
built his church. He can follow, through the deft accounting of Luke, the 
causes which ultimately led to the origin of his community. 

5. Was it a reasonable decision to omit the rest of the Roman- 
community-story that ranges from 62AD to the writing of Acts? If the goal of 
Luke is to show Theophilus how the word of God reached to the beginnings 
of Theophilus’ community, it was a reasonable decision. With this limited 
goal in mind, we can understand why Luke omitted a number of possible 
stories, including the development of Christianity through such a person as 
the Ethiopian eunuch and the spread of Christianity to Spain or northern 
Europe or the lands east of Palestine. Though clearly Luke thinks it valid to 
understand that God wants His word to reach “to the end of the earth" (7), he 
does not feel obliged to detail that complete journey of the word. It is enough 
if he can show Theophilus how Christianity came to his church and what 
Christianity means for this Gentile Christian. 

6. We have considered the hypothesis that Luke intended to bring the 
story of God's salvation to the origins of the Roman church, in which 
Theophilus is a later participant. The alternative hypothesis, very popular, is 
that Luke was satisfied to end his story in Rome 61-63AD because from 
Rome, the center of the Mediterranean world, one can imagine that the word 
of God radiated outward, in all directions and with some ease, to reach all 
nations. The justification for this view consists solely in concluding that 
Paul's speaking freely in Rome means to imply that the witness which will 
reach “to the end of the earth” will, once Rome is reached, surely reach that 
goal. The arrival in Rome in 61AD is, essentially and substantially, the arrival 
of the word to the ends of the earth. But there is little justification for claiming 
that this was the implied intention of the author; we have here rather a 
"prudent guess" that he intended that we think that from Rome will proceed 
the word of God to the ends of the earth. Certainly this claim about Luke's 


(5) *...some commentators (Baljon, Handelingen, 5; Loisy, Actes, 159; Foakes- 
Jackson, Acts, 4; Conzelman, Acts, 7 ) maintain that Luke is alluding to Rome with this 
phrase [£oG &0xa.tov tç fic]. If so, this would explain why Acts ends where it does, with 
the story of Paul's testimony in the capital of the Roman empire", FITZMYER, Acts, 206-207. 
We would support Fitzmyer, except that we prefer to say that Luke ends in Rome because 
that is where one finds the beginnings of the church to which Theophilus, the object of 
Luke's writing, belongs. 
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intention was created precisely to "bring to completion" the expectations of 
Jesus that what was foreseen by Jesus in Acts 1, 8 will come to pass — as the 
world history has shown. But it is we who construct this relationship between 
Rome and ‘the end of the earth’, as we try to explain why Luke ends his story 
in Rome and not ‘at the end of the earth’. 


* 
Rx 


We have considered the two opinions that are the basis of this essay — 1) 
that the reason Luke stopped his writing at Rome, 61-63AD, was that his two- 
volume narrative for Theophilus and his community has clarified and made 
solidly convincing (in a way better, in Luke's mind, than others did), how it 
came to be that Theophilus received the saving word of God and was made 
equal to Jewish Christians in the blessings of faith in Jesus, and 2) that Luke 
was satisfied to stop his writing once he reached Rome, 61AD, for from there 
one can imagine (and such was Luke's intention) the future witness about 
Jesus reaching “to the end of the earth”. The data for justifying either theory 
is admittedly slim [of *hard' data there is none], but the bases of argument are, 
we think, in favor of the first opinion above. In short, Luke is interested in 
supporting the faith of Theophilus through supporting the teachings he has 
received; Luke is not concerned with the offer of the word of salvation 'to the 
end of the earth". Given his unique interest in writing his second volume, one 
can suppose that, should he have wanted to bring the saving word of God to 
the end of the earth, he would have done more than merely suggest it as a 
goal. 
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SUMMARY 


Luke wrote, concerned to help Theophilus comprehend the reliability of the 
things he had been taught. One of the teachings to Theophilus in this tumultuous 
century is, it seems most likely, an explanation as to how it is that he, a pagan, has 
become a full member of an exclusionary religion that began as thoroughly 
Jewish. This attention to Theophilus, it is suggested, makes necessary a story that 
geographically and chronologically arrives and finishes at the place where 
Theophilus and his community are; it is to them the story is written (Luke 1, 4). 
Luke's work does not stop till Rome, 61 AD, but stops there and then. This 
strongly suggests Luke's satisfaction that he has told a story which finally arrives 
where Theophilus is. That Luke stops his work at Rome, 61 AD, indicates 
Theophilus and his church are there. By Luke's story, Theophilus understands the 
truth many teachings, particularly about his place in God's plan of salvation. 
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Ancient trials turned on the testimony of witnesses. What people had seen, 
heard or touched carried the weight of persuasion. Not that these courts were 
especially empirically minded — the ancients were not as impressed with 
physical evidence as we are. Judicial reasoning was not the science of 
surmising causes from effects, abstract reasoning about what must have 
happened to produce a given effect. What was seen or heard was 
imaginatively plotted in a story; witnessing was story telling. 

What can we learn from Pentateuchal law codes about testimony and the 
assessing of testimony in judicial decisions? Can we confirm and expand our 
knowledge by examining the court records of Mesopotamia? Which era of 
Mesopotamian history will contain documents that corroborate the 
Pentateuchal picture? 

We have before us a monograph, derived from a John Hopkins 
dissertation, on Pentateuchal law governing testimony and on the treatment of 
witnesses according to cuneiform trial records from the second and first 
millennium BCE. The goals of Bruce Wells’ study are (1) to resolve key 
problems of interpretation, (2) to expand the scope of evidence by 
comparative study of law, and (3) to substantiate the correspondence of 
Pentateuchal law to the practice of law in Israel and Judah. The most useful 
documents for this study turn out to be from the Neo-Babylonian era (6" and 
5" centuries BCE). 

The methodology involves exegesis of biblical passages and a 
comparison with the practices of courts as recorded in cuneiform documents. 
This assumes that the legal codes of the Pentateuch at least reflect the legal 
practice of the courts of Israel and Judah. Moreover, these two kingdoms 
shared the same historical and cultural context as Mesopotamia during the 
first millennium BCE. Hence, the legal systems of these countries resembled 
those of Mesopotamia enough for comparison. 

Wells associates his methodology, termed the “historical comparison 
approach”, with M. Malul. The approach assumes common influences, but 
not direct borrowing or imitation. One expects, rather, trends that encompass 
a multitude of nations and institutional systems. 

One of the questions Wells proposes to answer, or at least assay, is the 
nature of the “codes” in the Pentateuch and ancient Near East. Court records 
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do not cite codified law, and rulings occasionally diverge from the rules of the 
codes. So what were these codes? Political propaganda for the ruler? The 
imaginary law of wisdom teachers? Scientific treatises resembling omen 
texts? 

Wells suggests that ANE legal codes began as descriptions of legal 
practice in particular courts and then became the subject of training. Since 
ANE society was static and its law remained fairly constant, the codes reflect 
practice tolerably well. There are some idealistic rulings, perhaps the 
expression of academics seeking to improve the world. 

The Hebrew words relevant to our subject all derive from the root ‘wd. 
The task is to isolate the cases having to do with courts, since witnesses were 
used in many situations besides trials, and the word testimony took on other 
meanings. 

Wells argues persuasively that witnesses who testify in a trial can be 
distinguished from those who observe a legal transaction or happen to view a 
crime. A testifying witness gives oral statements during a trial. He or she may 
be the accuser — the one whose testimony initiated the trial — or a 
corroborating witness. Judges have to decide whether the witnesses have 
proof that a crime took place and that the defendant committed it. The 
defendant also testifies, and may also call witnesses to corroborate his or her 
version of events. 

The term witness is used frequently of transaction witnesses. When Boaz 
negotiates over Elimelech's land and daughter-in-law, he recruits ten elders to 
list and verify it later (Ruth 4,1-12). Although the transaction was probably 
recorded, the witnesses were acting as notaries. Although the Bible doesn't 
mention it, ANE records mention the presence of such notaries at some trials 
as well. 

A transaction observer might be called upon to testify in a trial as to the 
terms of the transaction, but we should be clear about the distinction. Other 
persons can become observers of another sort simply by being present at the 
scene of a crime. Wells calls these “accidental observers". He also mentions 
"furtive observers" — spies if you will. Both accidental and furtive observers 
are candidates for testifying witnesses. 

Transaction witnesses were chosen by the participants, but anyone could 
be a trial witness; judges, women and slaves are all mentioned as witnesses in 
ANE trial records. 

The Bible occasionally waxes poetic, speaking of animals, trees, rocks, 
altars, documents, even heaven and earth, as witnesses. These non-human 
witnesses are usually transaction observers. How they perform any remedial 
function is hard to say. 

The Pentateuchal legal codes are silent about the subpoena of witnesses. 
In narrative we hear of the utterance of curses against anyone who has 
committed a particular crime or who does not offer testimony when they 
know who did. Judges 17,2 is the prime example; the procedure is also the 
subject of a proverb (Prov 29,24). For our study, however, Lev 5,1 is most 
important. It describes one type of purification (hf) offering for a person 
knows of a crime, hears an adjuration to testify and does not. Wells follows J. 
Milgrom's reading of this verse. The Hebrew ’Ih means a conditional curse, 
perhaps worded like the series in Deut 27,25-26 (though for a specific act). 
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The acts committed in Leviticus 4 were inadvertent, but those in chapter 5 
are deliberate. Thus, the person described in Lev 5,1 has deliberately withheld 
testimony. This offender would be vulnerable to the curse uttered in the call 
for witnesses, but the verse also mentions “he will bear his iniquity”. Is this a 
penalty in addition to the curse? 

The rulings that follow in verses 2-4 have a clause with 'asem, “he is/will 
become guilty". According to Wells, this would have been a sickness or 
misfortune that alerted the person to guilt for which he had not atoned. To 
remedy his situation, he confesses his sin and offers a purification offering 
(5,5-6). While 5,1 has the same remedy, the formula describing the offender's 
guilt is different. Wells finds a similar clause in Neo-Babylonian legal 
documents. “[T]he texts speak of bearing a ‘sin of the king’, a ‘sin of Cyrus,’ 
a ‘sin of Gobryas’, a ‘sin of the god and the king’, and ‘sin of the gods and the 
king’” (Law of Testimony, 73). In all these cases, the person has failed to 
comply with the orders of an administrative superior. By analogy, the 
Leviticus example could mean that failure to offer testimony when it was 
called for incurred additional guilt and presumably punishment as well. 

In any case, this law buried in the list of purification offerings is the one 
trace of the practice of publicly calling for testimony by all who have direct 
or hearsay knowledge. If trials required two witnesses to convict, the 
"subpoena" of witnesses must have been a significant practice. 

Three different texts — Num 35,30, Deut 17,6 and 19,15 — require two 
or more witnesses for conviction. Frequently scholars suggest that Deut 17,2- 
7 belongs in chapter 13, a chapter devoted to apostasy. While that suggestion 
has superficial appeal, the law seems to shift focus in midcourse to a subject 
belonging to judicial procedure — the requirement of multiple witnesses. 
This rule seeks to protect an innocent person from the animus of an accuser. 
Already in v. 4, the law counsels thorough investigation. Wells persistently 
maintains that "investigation" (dr$) in Deuteronomy is rational-empirical, not 
divinatory. 

Deut 19,15 inaugurates a paragraph on a suspected false accuser. Perhaps 
suspicion was raised by the absence of a corroborating witness. Num 35,30 
enunciates the rule in connection with trials to determine whether a killer will 
be given asylum. 

Neo-Babylonian trial records demonstrate a serious concern for 
corroborating witnesses. Among the trial records, a healthy number have 
conditional verdicts. That is, they require an additional corroborating witness 
to convict or a witness for the defense to exonerate. The latter are usually 
given a deadline. These conditional verdicts explode on the scene in the 6" 
and 5" centuries BCE. Their existence proves that the Pentateuchal rule was 
practical and morally cogent for Near Easterners of that era. It probably was 
flexible, that is, allowing for material evidence when corroborating testimony 
was lacking. It is noteworthy that the judiciary did not take recourse to oaths 
or divination, as it did in earlier eras. 

The problem of false accusation was prominent on the minds of 
Pentateuchal lawgivers. The prohibition of false witness appears in the Ten 
Commandments (Exod 20,16; Deut 5,20). The wording indicates it targeted 
accusations. 

Exod 23,1-3 is a small code for judicial witnesses. It covers the actions of 
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corroborating witnesses as well as accusers. False testimony can be given for 
a number of reasons. One may corroborate an accusation because one is 
engaged in a conspiracy, or one may be influenced by the “important people” 
(the “powerful”, if that is the best translation of rabbim here), or side with the 
poor for sentimentality sake. 

Lev 5,20-26 is a continuation of the list of offerings for deliberate 
wrongdoing. Here the offender is a defendant who has sworn falsely. If he 
freely confesses and rectifies his wrong, he owes no further penalty than a 
reparation offering to atone for his false oath. 

Exod 22,6-8 takes recourse to the judicial oath or divination to satisfy the 
disputing parties when charges of theft are unproven. The use of religious 
techniques to resolve disputes is evidence that the casuistic laws of the Book 
of the Covenant are older than Deuteronomy. 

Deut 19,16-21 is the most thorough treatment of false testimony in the 
Hebrew Bible. Its focus is limited to false accusations. A case of suspicious 
accusations is taken to the Jerusalem court, which investigates the charges of 
the accuser and decides whether he or she is guilty of a felony. Unfortunately, 
what the court does to investigate is not stated. In any case, recourse to a 
judicial oath, ordeal or divination is not mentioned, and is foreign to the spirit 
of Deuteronomy. Perhaps they subjected the person to harsh questioning 
designed to bring out contradictions or break his will. The lex talionis is 
applied to the convicted accuser. No such rule applies to the defendant or 
corroborating witness. 

The Code of Hammurabi begins with rulings against false accusation and 
false testimony. All are treated according to the lex talionis. Documentation 
of the Neo-Babylonian era is slim. In the few records involving false 
witnesses, false accusers are punished according to the law of talion, but 
corroborating witnesses are not mentioned. The court seems to have had 
discretion to dispense with the punishment of an accuser who seemed to have 
testified in good faith (though he lost his case). 

The monograph has reached its objective. It has illuminated the Biblical 
laws covering judicial testimony by examining the ancient Near Eastern trial 
records, particularly those from the Neo-Babylonian era. These records show, 
according to Wells, that Israel and Judah shared a judicial trend with 
Mesopotamia regarding corroborating witnesses. The rule demanding 
multiple witnesses was a part of a “rationalizing” trend in ancient Near 
Eastern law. The most telling evidence was conditional verdicts that required 
additional witnesses for conviction or exoneration. It is also noteworthy that 
the Pentateuch shares with Mesopotamian judicial tradition the application of 
the law of talion to false witnesses. 

This is an ideal doctoral dissertation. Its focus of study is significant and 
new evidence has been brought to light. The author's exposition is lucid and 
seldom forced. The book is recommended to anyone who seeks to understand 
the law of testimony in the Pentateuchal codes and relevant periods of ANE 
judicial history. 


2507 University Avenue Des Moines Dale PATRICK 
Iowa 50311 
USA 
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Antoon ScHoors, The Preacher Sought to Find Pleasing Words: A 
Study of the Language of Qoheleth, Part II: Vocabulary (Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta 143). Leuven — Paris — Dudley, MA 
Uitgevereij Peeters, 2004. xii-556 p. 16,5 x 24,5 


This welcome and significant addition to lexical studies of Ecclesiastes is the 
second of a two-part work initiated in 1992 with a study of orthography, 
phonetics, morphology, and syntax (The Preacher Sought to Find Pleasing 
Words: A Study of the Language of Qoheleth, Part I: Grammar [Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta 41; Leeuven 1992]). The new book (after a brief 
introduction) contains five chapters: 1. Classical BH Words Frequently and 
Idiosyncratically Used in Qoheleth (29 entries, 3-196), 2. Words Less 
Frequently Used, Yet Typical of Qoheleth (32 entries, 197-260), 3. Classical 
BH Words Less or Not Typical of Qoheleth (161 entries, 261-422), 4. Words 
Occurring Only in Qoheleth (40 entries, 423-470), and 5. Words Requiring 
No Special Analysis (187 entries, 471-498), followed by a brief conclusion. 

These titles appear to be handy working categories for Schoors' research, 
but are imprecise and somewhat arbitrary (as he acknowledges) for those 
hoping to use the book as a reference tool. The book includes a list of 
abbreviations, bibliography, Scripture index, and an alphabetical index of 
Hebrew words. The latter is not only valuable but essential since the 
discussion of lexemes in the chapters is arranged by frequency (ch. 1 has 
terms occurring more than ten times, ch. 2 less than ten). Words related by 
root are often discussed together, but, for example, those from ytr are 
separated between chs. 2 and 4. An expanded table of contents listing the 
words would have been welcome. 

In the introduction, Schoors describes his approach as a semantic study of 
each lexeme in all its contexts within Qoheleth. He pays attention to 
syntagms, parallels, and opposites, and to a word's position in the 
development of topics in that book. He acknowledges the risk of circularity 
but relies on lexicons and lexicographic studies for the “common meaning of 
a word" (1). He occasionally betrays that his interpretive goals are theological 
(and hints at a forthcoming commentary, 501-502), so it is no surprise when 
he draws conclusions which stray beyond semantic analysis (e.g., his 
discussion of 'elohim, 93-111, a section previously published as an article). 
Overall, the exploration of each lexeme is presented clearly with helpful basic 
information. Schoors engages the issues and judiciously presents the pertinent 
arguments of scholars. He discusses grammatical, syntactic, and comparative 
linguistic matters helpfully and expertly. 

As with the first published part, one of the most helpful contributions of 
this study is its engagement with the breadth of scholarship in Qoheleth 
studies. The earlier work was able to employ material available through the 
late 1980s. In this second part, Schoors has taken into account publications 
through 2001 (and a few even more recent), including significant linguistic 
and lexical works. The major purpose of the investigation is to locate the time 
period of Qoheleth's language and to discern whether various proposed 
dialects or influences on the language are borne out. In his conclusion (499- 
502), Schoors states that this second study has confirmed his interim 
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judgment (from the first study) that the language is post-exilic, contra the 
theses of Bo Isaksson (Studies in the Language of Qoheleth: With Special 
Emphasis on the Verbal System [Studia Semitica Upsaliensia 10; Uppsala 
1987]) and Daniel Fredericks (Qoheleth's Language: Re-evaluating Its 
Nature and Date [Ancient Near Eastern Texts and Studies 3; Lewiston 
1988]). He bases this conclusion upon the way thirty Hebrew lexemes are 
used typical of Late Biblical Hebrew or with meanings found only in late 
texts; he is further convinced by the presence of lexical and grammatical 
Aramaisms. Although he finds it difficult to be more accurate in fixing its 
date, he is disposed that it is more likely Qoheleth was written in the 
Hellenistic period than in the late Persian (the latter advocated, e.g., by C. L. 
Seow, "Linguistic Evidence and the Dating of Qohelet", JBL 115 [1996] 643- 
666). He bases this determination on the way Persian terms are used in the 
book (a “broader sapiential meaning” for formerly socio-economic terms) and 
believes (contra Seow and others) that Graecisms may in fact be present. 

The following is a sampling of specific discussions. Schoors studies köl 
(3-10) and concurs with most recent commentators that the scope of “all” 
must be restricted to the matters indicated in context, and in 1,2 and 12,8 is 
restricted to those matters in the human realm (“under the sun/heavens”). He 
reviews the 17 occurrences of the root smh in Qoheleth and concurs with M. 
V. Fox (A Time to Tear Down and a Time to Build Up: A Rereading of 
Ecclesiastes [Grand Rapids 1999] 113-115) that it denotes pleasure and not 
joy (176-180). He investigates the 15 occurrences of s/t and demonstrates 
why he is persuaded it is a late Aramaism (243-247). He reviews Qoheleth's 
use of bhl and concludes that it is late Hebrew because its use in the piel, 
meaning “to hurry", occurs only in late works such as Esther and 2 
Chronicles; because this meaning of the root is known in Aramaic, e.g., found 
in Daniel and Ezra; and because verbs such as hws and mhr were already 
available, but bhl was borrowed instead. 

Schoors' presentation of hebel (119-129) illustrates the value and nature 
of his work. He begins by stating its number of occurrences in Qoheleth and 
in the Hebrew Bible and comments on its translations in LXX and the 
Vulgate, although he does not consider instances of the term or related terms 
(e.g., Aramaic) outside the Bible (e.g., in the Talmud) where literal as well as 
metaphorical uses are found. He surveys many proposals for the term's 
meaning and urges for a comprehensive option for its use in Qoheleth while 
rejecting the traditional *vanity". An overview of hebel's use in Qoheleth is 
given, along with phrases associated with it, before a discussion of nearly all 
its thirty-eight occurrences in the book. These focused discussions address 
important issues of interpretation very concisely, though some, such as 8,10- 
15, frustratingly so. Just over halfway through his tour of hebel’s occurrences, 
Schoors begins to defend the meaning “absurd” (as advocated by Fox [e.g., A 
Time to Tear Down, 27-49] and others) in all but a few cases, which defense 
he carries along through the remaining discussion of contexts. 

Schoors’ hebel presentation provides the reader a good introduction to 
the complexity and controversy surrounding this important term. However, 
since here and elsewhere he (not inappropriately) argues for his own 
conclusions, he does not always present a summary overview of the 
significant data available. In the case of hebel, I agree with many of Schoors’ 
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conclusions, although I find strange his statements that “none of the situations 
or scenarios Qoh calls hebel is futile” (124; cf., e.g., 2,11, the work of Q’s 
hands was hebel and pursuit of wind) and “the word never refers to 
insubstantiality” (126; cf. e.g., 2,1-2, pleasure and laughter were hebel and 
accomplished nothing). My own study of this term (Douglas B. Miller, 
Symbol and Rhetoric in Ecclesiastes: The Place of Hebel in Qohelet's Work 
[Academia Biblica 2; Atlanta 2002]) leads me to conclude that Qoheleth 
employs hebel as a tensive symbol in the book. I reject the meaning “absurd” 
and similar proposals not because they are not plausible in many contexts in 
the book (as are other proposals, however), nor because I do not think 
Qoheleth is wrestling with life's absurdities (in the sense that Schoors 
defines), but because I do not believe this proposal adequately explains what 
Qoheleth is doing with hebel in the book. Certainly Qoheleth does not believe 
that “all” is absurd (1,2; 12,8), even all that is “under the sun” (cf. 2,24, 
eating, drinking, good in toil; 3,22, enjoyment of work; 4,9-12, toil in 
cooperation). The variety of contexts and the terms associated with Aebel 
resist a single meaning (whether “absurd” or something else) and suggest a 
symbolic use rooted in its literal referent (vapor), a symbolic use which 
carries the paradoxical complexity of human existence and yet also allows for 
the positive and hopeful dimensions of life. But if one is convinced that 
Qoheleth's purpose in writing the book was largely to vent his frustration and 
cynicism (which I am not), the “absurd” thesis is attractive. Since interpreters’ 
assessments of hebel have interconnections to their understanding of the book 
as a whole, this section gives insight into Schoors' own position as well. 

The book is nicely printed, bound, and edited, with only occasional typos 
(e.g., page 8, rmn instead of nnn [top], and an incorrect sequence of words 
from 1,9 [middle]). Because of his engagement with scholarship, the value of 
the book does not depend upon the extent of one's agreement with Schoors, 
either in his overall conclusions or in his determinations about individual 
lexemes. His two-part study provides excellent groundwork for commentary 
exposition including, one hopes, that of the author himself. 


Tabor College, Douglas B. MILLER 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Katrin BROCKMÓLLER, "Eine Frau der Stürke—wer findet sie?" 
Exegetische Analysen und intertextuelle Lektüren zu Spr 31,10-31 
(BBB147). Berlin — Wien, Philo 2004. 308 p. 17 x 23,5. €59,80 


This volume is a slightly revised version of the author's doctoral dissertation, 
completed in 2003 under Ludger Schwienhorst-Schónberger at the Catholic 
Theological Faculty of the University of Passau in Germany. With its 300 
pages it is probably the most extensive treatment of the Song of the Valiant 
Woman (henceforth “the Song") to be written since the massive Liber de 
muliere forti by Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth century (see Al Wolters, 
The Song of the Valiant Woman. Studies in the Interpretation of Proverbs 
31:10-31 [Carlisle, UK 2001] 94). 
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The overall structure of Brockmóller's monograph is as follows: after an 
initial chapter on method, it is divided into two quite distinct sections, 
corresponding to the two components of the subtitle: chapters 2-6 deal with 
"exegetical analyses," and chapters 7-10 deal with “intertextual readings". 
The first section is a discussion of fairly standard philological and literary 
questions from a feminist point of view, and the second section applies to this 
pericope a new theory of intertextuality developed by Susanne Holthuis. The 
two sections of the book are in large measure independent of each other. 

The introductory chapter on methodology is almost completely devoted 
to a sophisticated hermeneutical discussion of different models of 
intertextuality, discussing the theories especially of Ulrike Bail, Georg Steins, 
Birgit Trimpe, and Susanne Holthuis. It is the latter's “reception-oriented 
model” which Brockmöller finds most satisfactory. Chapter 2 explores the 
significance of the Song's form as an alphabetic acrostic, and proposes 
(among other things) that this pericope represents the perfect culmination of 
a series of imperfect acrostics found earlier in the book of Proverbs. Chapter 
3 examines the internal literary organization of the Song, and proposes that it 
consists of vv. 12-27 as the body (Hauptteil), in which the heroine (henceforth 
"the Valiant Woman") is described, flanked by the frame (Rahmung) of vv. 
10-11 and 28-31. The body is further differentiated as follows: seven verses 
describing the *economic and social basis" of her activities (vv. 12-18), are 
balanced by seven verses describing their “economic and social result” (vv. 
21-27), while the intervening two verses, at the literary centre of the Song, 
express the theme of “labour and solidarity" (vv. 19-20). The two framing 
panels, in turn, are each subdivided into two components: superscription and 
introduction at the beginning, conclusion (vv. 28-29) and commentary (vv. 
30-31) at the end. This overall structure is said to be reinforced by the 
repetition of a number of catchwords, and the recurrence of various groups of 
seven. 

The core of the book, comprising almost half of its entire length, is 
chapter 4, which deals with the detailed exegesis of each of its component 
parts. This section includes a host of innovative and controversial exegetical 
proposals. For example, Brockmóller translates 5727 in v. 22 as "lengths of 
cloth" (Stoffbahnen), not “covers” (144, 155), 17 in v. 30 as "honour" (Ehre), 
not “charm” (192, 196), and takes 7757 in v. 31 as a second person plural 
imperative (rühmt sie, *praise ye her"), not a third person plural jussive (“let 
them praise her") (192, 203). Especially provocative is her rendering of verse 
30bc: “Eine Frau (ist) die JHWH-Furcht, ihrer sollst du dich rühmen!” instead 
of the traditional *A woman who fears the Lord, she shall be praised" (192- 
195). Furthermore, she construes verses 23a and 27a as nominal sentences 
(144, 161, 178), and in general takes the Valiant Woman to be “a kind of 
representative of the presence of God" (171). 

Chapter 5 compares the Song with the other Frauentexte of the book of 
Proverbs. The first of these to be treated is the teaching of Lemuel's mother 
(31,1-9), and leads to the conclusion that the Song can be read as the 
continuation of the words of Lemuel's mother. A comparison with the texts 
about Lady Wisdom in Proverbs 1—9 (1,20-33; 8,1-36; 9,1-6) shows that the 
Valiant Woman in many ways resembles Lady Wisdom, but cannot be 
identified with her. A comparison with the passages about Lady Folly and the 
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"strange woman" in those chapters (2,1-20; 5,1-23; 6,20-25; 7,1-27; 9,13-18) 
highlights the Valiant Woman as a positive foil to these negative descriptions. 
Similarly, a comparison of the Song with the scattered texts about women in 
chapters 10—30 shows that the Valiant Woman cancels out all the preceding 
negative descriptions of women in these chapters, while summarizing and 
reinforcing all the positive ones. 

Chapter 6 draws three conclusions from the preceding analyses. First, 
with respect to the literary features of the Song, Brockmöller emphasizes its 
use of catchwords and various numerological devices, especially the 
recurrence of patterns involving seven and its multiples. For example, she 
points out that the Song contains seven occurrences of words for “hand” 
(matching seven instances of 7 in Proverbs 1-9), and also names seven 
persons or groups of persons (224). Furthermore, the Hebrew letters of many 
of its key expressions (such as nos), if given their numerical value, add up 
to multiples of seven (225). Second, with respect to dating, the author 
concludes that the Song can most probably be assigned to "the late Persian 
period of the fourth to third [sic] century B.C." (230). Third, with respect to 
the overall interpretation of the Valiant Woman she concludes that this 
enigmatic female figure has three levels of meaning. It represents not only 
the perfect wife (231-235), but also the sister of Lady Wisdom (and in that 
capacity the embodiment of wisdom teaching) (235-236), as well as the fear 
of the Lord (237-238). For the sages of postexilic Israel, the Valiant Woman 
was meant to solve the theological problem of the mediation between God 
and humanity (238-240). A contemporary feminist theological engagement 
with this passage must take seriously especially the second and third levels of 
meaning (240-241). 

The last four chapters of the book explore the intertexual relations of the 
Song to four other passages in the OT, paying attention especially to shared 
vocabulary and thematic correspondences and contrasts. Chapter 7 examines 
Exodus 25-40, and notes especially the shared references to three luxury 
textiles: scarlet (x), fine linen (ww), and purple (jams). Accordingly, a 
functional similarity between the Valiant Woman and the tabernacle and 
priest of Exodus is noted (253-255). Chapter 8 focuses on Ezek 26,1—28,19 
and highlights both the luxury textiles and the image of a merchant ship which 
these chapters share with the Song. The Valiant Woman now appears as a 
positive foil to the destruction of Tyre (269). Chapter 9 compares the Song 
with Psalm 111, which is like it in being an alphabetic acrostic and in using 
two similar Hebrew expressions. This illumines the Valiant Woman as image 
of God (277). Chapter 10 compares the Song with Psalm 112, although in this 
case it is mainly the acrostic form that the two units have in common. Here the 
Valiant Woman appears as the female counterpart of the righteous man 
described in this psalm (283). In each chapter, Brockmóller seeks to establish 
how the intertextual relations in question can be characterized according to 
the elaborate classification scheme developed by Susanne Holthuis. Thus the 
relation between Prov 31,10-31 and Exod 25-40 is classified as a kind of 
“heterointertextuality” between two “fictional” texts, further described as 
"implicit, referential, homolingual, partial and discursive” as well as “non- 
marked" (248). In addition, chapters 7 to 10 each have a separate discussion 
about whether the intertextuality in question was autorintendiert, intended by 
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the author. Brockmöller gives a positive answer to this question with respect 
to the passages from Exodus and Ezekiel (256, 271), but a negative one with 
respect to Psalms 111 and 112 (277, 283). However, she also observes that an 
"author" is always necessarily ein leserzentriertes Konstrukt (257). A brief 
final chapter recapitulates the findings of the entire volume. 

To this reviewer, Brockmóller's work is impressive in its scope and 
theoretical sophistication, provocative and stimulating in its candid ideological 
slant, and disappointing in its attention to the details of exegesis and 
argumentation. Although it will likely be unsurpassed for some time in the 
hermeneutical depth of its treatment of the pericope in question, and will 
undoubtedly be a necessary point of reference for commentators on the Song 
for a long time to come, it also contains a good number of factual and 
philological errors. Among these are the following. The dating of the Song to 
"the late Persian period of the fourth to third century B.C." overlooks the fact 
that the Persian empire ended well before the third century. This mistake has 
implications for other parts of Brockmóller's discussion, because a date in the 
Persian period makes it much less likely that Tax in verse 27 is a play on Greek 
cogta (178-179). The interpretation of the verbal form m?»m in 31,31 as a 
second person imperative rather than a third person jussive is simply an 
elementary mistake in Hebrew grammar. On six different occasions the author 
misspells the Hebrew word for “arm” as nz" (125 [5x], 128). Examples of such 
philological slips could easily be multiplied. The book also contains a 
significant number of contradictions. For example, the min of v. 29 are 
sometimes interpreted as women in general (182, 184, 189), but sometimes as 
the daughters of the Valiant Woman (155, 181). The latter s sphere of activity 
is sometimes said to extend far beyond her household (111, 169, 181, 187), 
sometimes to be restricted to her household (118-119, 164), and in one place to 
be largely restricted to the female half of the household (154-155). Many other 
examples of such more or less minor inconsistencies could be mentioned. 

Of particular interest is Brockmóller's novel translation of v. 30b as “The 
fear of YHWH (is) a woman". Unfortunately, she does not interact with 
Leliévre and Maillot, who also proposed the identification of the Valiant 
Woman and the fear of the Lord, but who took the woman to be the subject, 
not the predicate of the proposed nominal sentence (A. Lelièvre — A. Maillot, 
Commentaire des Proverbes, Tome II: Chapitres 19-31 [LD 4; Paris 1996] 
357: "Cette femme est la Crainte-du-Seigneur!"). Understandably, 
Brockmöller is also unaware that the proposed identification was already 
defended by the obscure pietist commentator Stier in the nineteenth century 
(Rudolf Stier, Die Politik der Weisheit in den Worten Agur’s und Lemuel's. 
Sprüchwörter Kap. 30 u. 31. Zeitgemäße Schriftauslegung für Jedermann, mit 
einem Anhang für Gelehrte [Barmen 1850] 98: “das Weib ‘Furcht des 
Herrn’”; cf. Wolters, Song, 131.) Of course the traditional interpretation (“a 
woman who fears the Lord”) is also grammatically possible, especially if the 
Masoretic vocalization is not taken to be normative. As for the immediately 
following words, ?»nnn 877, I am frankly at a loss to understand how this 
could be taken to mean “thou (masculine singular) shalt boast about it (or 
her)" (192, 201). For this meaning, ordinary Hebrew idiom would require 
DNI, not N°. 

There are many other points where Brockmóller's exegetical proposals 
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will be met with scepticism. I think also of her numerological suggestions 
(which strike me as especially forced and far-fetched), and of the (to me) 
counter-intuitive theory of intertextuality which she adopts. Nonetheless, her 
provocative and highly original book is a welcome addition — if only as a 
stimulating catalyst to further discussion — to the scholarly literature on the 
remarkable Valiant Woman of Proverbs 31. 


Redeemer University College A] WOLTERS 
Ancaster, Ontario, Canada L9K 1J4 


Jan P. FOKKELMAN, Major Poems of the Hebrew Bible. At the Interface 
of Prosody and Structural Analysis. Volume IV: Job 15-42 (Studia 
Semitica Neerlandica 43). Assen, Royal Van Gorcum, 2004. 466 p. 
16 x 24,5. €109,50 


This work appears as the fourth and last in a series of volumes applying 
Fokkelman’s colometric analysis to the poetic units named in the titles of each 
volume. Volume I treated Exodus 15, Deuteronomy 32 and Job 3. Volume II 
included Job 4—14 as well as 85 of the 150 psalms. Volume III dealt with the 
65 psalms not covered in Volume II. Volume II covered only psalms with an 
average of exactly 7, 8 or 9 syllables per colon and Volume III contained all 
the psalms with an average that was not an exact 7, 8 or 9. 

In all four works the author followed the early conclusions of F.M. Cross 
and D.N. Freedman (see Studies in Ancient Yahwistic Poetry [Grand Rapids 
1996] 129) that the best approach to Hebrew metrics is syllable counting. 
Fokkelman based this counting on pre-Masoretic syllables, in as much as these 
can be recovered. Beyond this, the author engaged in various analyses involving 
statistics from the level of words to the level of multiple stanzas. Fokkelman 
would define the Hebrew poet's art as “mastery of quantity on six textual levels: 
syllables and words, cola and verses, strophes and stanzas" (9). On the level of 
cola and verses, syntax is the suggested starting point. This concern is followed 
by attention to the measure of cola lengths. Finally, the study of parallelism 
offers a third point of view. On the strophic level, the author proposed that both 
cola and verses combine to produce effects on “the rhetorical level: this is the 
strophe, a basic element of the poem in its quality of an argumentative chain. 
The literal meaning of the Greek strophe, “turn”, is excellently suited to the 
function of a unit of two or three verses in Hebrew poetry" (11). The colon's 
prominence as a rhetorical feature depends on (1) its syntactic regularity — 
generally one clause per colon and (2) the producers' preoccupation with the 
precise count of syllables per colon, observed by Fokkelman. 

When compared to the earlier treatments of Job in Vol. II, investigations 
of the individual chapters of Job are much more thorough in this volume. The 
work devotes well over twice as many pages per pericope. At times the 
treatment of statistical issues receives prominence. Yet, overall, the current 
volume provides fuller examination of thematic structures. This serves 
especially true when, on the level of vocabulary, the units contain disputed 
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readings of the text; and even more so, in relation to passages (eg. Job 28; 42) 
which the mainstream of interpreters consider indispensable to the 
interpretation of Job. 

Fokkelman recognized four primary sections in Job 15-42. The first 
round of the debate (4-14) received treatment in Vol. II of Major Poems. This 
book opens with the second round of the debate, followed by the third round 
of the debate. Following this, is a section on the Elihu material, titled “a fourth 
friend: meditation?". Finally, “the fifth discussion partner: God himself”. The 
end of the book contains a full copy of the Hebrew text of Job 3-43 divided 
into cola and strophes. 

On several occasions Fokkelman noted striking similarities in the syllable 
counts of lengthy pericopes. For example, in the second cycle of speeches, the 
first speech of Eliphaz and the last speech of Job are close to identical in terms 
of the measure of strophes, verses, cola, and syllables. Such patterns indicate 
careful attention to the boundaries of larger textual structures. They also 
suggest that interpreters of Job would do well to give more attention to 
metrical balance by relating the atomistic scale of syllable counts to the 
intentional design of the work as a whole. Counting syllables is ancient 
practice, common to the Masoretes. Fokkelman would combine this with 
attention to literary shaping in the tradition of Muilenburg. 

For Job chapter 16 he provided a “prosodic” analysis with lots of 
attention to detailed counts of syllables. In chapter 17 the approach was a 
thematic analysis with little attention to the balance of composition. These 
two chapters are read as a single poetic unit by some interpreters. Fokkelman 
shows willingness to adapt his approach to match the nature of the unit. On 
the whole, Volume IV provides more attention to larger poetic structures than 
Fokkelman's previous interpretation of Job and offers a more thorough 
integration of numeric features with semantically based discussions of 
vocabulary and other literary features. Of particular note, his treatment gave 
special attention to key words in the discussion of Job 18. For example, the 
word “tent” appears in vv. 3 and 21 of chapter 18. The word recalls Bildad’s 
early speech in chapter 8. "Tent" also appears in vv. 14 and 15. In these verses 
the word both supports the chapter's theme of temporality, and marks the end 
of the stanza. The discussion of Job 19 is also recommended as a fine example 
of Fokkelman's interpretive skill—combining attention both to numeric 
patterns and to other significant stylistic signals. 

Chapter 27, which concludes the cycles of speeches, serves as the last 
word of the debate (145). Yet Job's complaints continue in 28-31. “The 
poetry of Job 28 is an impressive mask behind which a philosophical 
exposition is hidden" (146-147). Fokkelman most effectively treated the three 
stanzas of the chapter as individual units. His treatment implied that Job is the 
protagonist though not the speaker of the poem and directly contested the 
chapter's common label as a hymn to wisdom: “Not a single verse of praise 
is to be found in the entire text (147)". In contrast with a theme of praise, 
Fokkelman proposed, “does the epistemology of the hero and his maker, the 
poet, really represent a kind of nihilism (158)?”. Verse 28 provided a practical 
counterpoint: “the fear of the LORD, that is wisdom". 

Chapters 29, 30 and 31 serve as three parts of a greater unit: 29 describing 
Job's past happiness, 30 describing Job's current miserable plight, and 31 
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providing a Hegelian “synthesis” in which Job’s spirit transcends his suffering 
(163). Job’s speech in 31 offers a denouement of sorts in which Job defends 
his innocence through twelve oaths (189). In numeric terms Fokkelman found 
the integers 7, 8 and 12 each and all significant in the construction of the poem. 
The total syllable count for the Job 31 is 672, which is the sum of 7 times 8 
times 12. Providing only a single example among several given by 
Fokkelman: eight is the precise average of the number of syllable per cola; 
seven is the number of stanzas; twelve is the number of strophes beginning 
with os — the word which begins each of the twelve oaths (205). 

“Job 32 is text about text. Nowhere does Elihu reveal his view on the actual 
subject of the debate". The chapter is devoted to the subject of Elihu's 
reluctance to speak earlier in the debate and reasons for speaking at this 
juncture (212). The Elihu section admonishes Job for his selfish perspective on 
his suffering and ends with discussions of divine transcendence. Chapter 35 
begins Elihu's direct attack on Job: “Whether Job is a sinner or completely 
innocent is no concern of God's. ...his conduct and its consequences only 
relate to, and affect, his fellow human beings" (247). Elihu's argument 
eventually centers on the distance between the divine perspective and the 
human perspective. In chapter 36 Elihu presumes to lecture Job on the meaning 
of suffering: “Pain is a lesson sent by God, leading to salvation (254)". 

As Elihu ends with the dimension of distance between humans and God, 
so the divine oration in chapters 38—39 continues there. The divine speech 
makes use of the natural order and goes beyond it with two mythical creatures 
(Behemoth and Leviathan). Fokkelman claimed the two beasts were scarcely 
distinguished one from another until Leviathan was identified as a crocodile 
in chapter 41. 

Fokkelman described the conventional translation of the end of the poetry 
in 42,6 as "embarrassing nonsense". The rendering "therefore I despise 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes", presents the otherwise proud figure 
wallowing in guilt (325). Fokkelman proposed, “therefore I reject, and I am 
consoled about dust and ashes" which amounts to “I say no, and relent from 
these previous arguments against God" (327-328). In other words, failing 
understanding of the issues, Job rejects the enterprise of arguing with God. 
God's personal appearance has satisfied Job's spirit, if not his mind. Another 
possible reading, “I have been comforted for [my suffering as a creature of] 
dust and ashes (329)". 

Among his most interesting suggestions are those given in the brief 
concluding chapter— some insights on the structure of the entire book of Job. 
Fokkelman finds 206 strophes of the book come from Job and an equal 206 
from all other speakers in the poetry. Job himself speaks in 103 short strophes 
and 103 long strophes (334). 


short strophes long strophes 
section I (Job 3-14) 28 S 48 L 
section II (Job 15-27) 49S 28L 
quartet Job 28-31 258 25L 


The chart shows both the chiastic symmetry shared by sections one and 
two, and the independence of chapters 28-31 (Job’s concluding argument) 
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from the body of the cycles of speeches (333-334). Fokkelman also thought 
this balance of structure disproved suggestions that various chapters may be 
later insertions. Such insertions would ruin the design rather than perfecting 
it. However, Fokkelman also engaged in his own reconstruction, suggesting 
that the mini dialogues that begin chapters 40 and 42 were originally 
combined in a single unit (335). 

Throughout the poetic chapters of Job, he recorded a nearly perfect 
progression of numbers of syllables among strophes with a “regular structure”. 
For short strophes the number of syllables per strophe increase from 25 to 42 
in 17 strophes. For long strophes the number of syllables per strophe increase 
from 39 to 57 in 17 strophes. In the poetic units concerned, the number of short 
strophes increases from 2 to 29 and falls from 29 to 2 in the course of the book. 
The number of long strophes increases from 2 to 18, peaking at 18 and falling 
from 18 to 1 from that point to the end of the book (338). 

In all four volumes Fokkelman reported remarkable senses of balance in 
the poetry discussed. In terms of numbers of syllables, the Psalms average 
8.004 syllables per colon, Proverbs 8.019, and Job 7.96. Many of the more 
specific counts his study yielded (not by any means all of them), may simply 
reflect Cross and Freedman's “deep sense of symmetry" (Studies in Ancient 
Yahwistic Poetry, 6). Yet Fokkelman defends his enterprise following a 
"caveat" (“one can do anything with figures"): “the most striking... findings 
compel me to take a stand: if we do not allow for the possibility that the 
figures or dimensions of various textual levels are crucial, we will never be 
able to observe the reality and the meaning of prosody and proportions, let 
alone establish the limits of their relevance" (344). 

Even if one considered the advances offered by his colometric approach 
modest, enough patterns are evident in Job to raise serious questions 
regarding the genre of the literature. Interpreters have long recognized that 
the content of the debates constitute literary efforts well beyond the level of 
spontaneous reactions. Fokkelman's discovery of micro-level structures takes 
the consideration of Job's construction to a deeper level. With such obvious 
precise crafting, how did the developers view the material? Surely such 
precision indicates literary preparation for formal wisdom settings or hitherto 
unimagined cultic settings. Perhaps the book began as some sort of extremely 
regimented form of argumentation. In its written form it exists as a testimony 
to the truth of the claims of Job and to his integrity, but perhaps this narrative 
approach to this theological argumentation is a secondary usage for material 
which originated in a more performative (liturgy like) context. Fokkelman 
has offered convincing testimony for the meticulous shaping of greater poetic 
units in the text. This introduces the important question of why its 
authors/editors were not content to allow thematic content to drive the debate. 
Fokkelman's analysis convinces this writer that the prosodic elements of the 
book are not simply embellishments to a common narrative on theodicy. 
Their function indicates their importance as indispensable strategies linked to 
the usage of the literature. 
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Novum Testamentum 


Odile FLICHY, La figure de Paul dans les Actes des Apötres. Un 
phénoméne de réception de la tradition paulinienne à la fin du 1* 
siècle (LD 214; Le Cerf). Paris 2007, 364p. 


Si le Paul des Actes a déjà fait l'objet de nombreuses études exégétiques, la 
monographie d’Odile Flichy (désormais O.F.) me semble étre la premiere à 
procéder en suivant les régles de l'approche narrative, et à montrer comment 
le Paul des Ac est construit dynamiquement. Le choix se justifie, dans la 
mesure oü «le caractére narratif des Actes justifie le choix de l'approche 
narrative» (322). Comme il se doit, le ch. 1 (15-34) est consacré à l'état de la 
recherche. Le ch. 2 (35-49) expose l'orientation choisie: O.F. accepte l'idée 
d'une école paulinienne et du róle joué par celle-ci dans la transmission et la 
réception de la tradition paulinienne. Elle prend aussi à son compte le 
changement opéré dans la recherche lucanienne de ces derniéres décennies: 
on reconnait désormais à l'auteur de Lc/Ac une triple compétence, d'historien 
(au courant des traditions historiographiques de l'époque), de théologien et 
d'écrivain de talent. 

La première partie, intitulée «Paul, le juif converti» (ch. 3-5, 51-166), est 
une présentation des trois récits de l'événement de Damas, le premier par le 
narrateur d' Ac (9,1-30), les deux autres par Paul lui-méme (22,1-22 et 26,2- 
23). Ce n'est pas la premiére fois que ces récits sont mis en série, étudiés en 
leur ressemblances et différences, et l'exégése d’O.F. n'apporte vraiment rien 
de nouveau. Nous reviendrons plus loin sur l'idée d'ensemble, à savoir sur la 
figure de Paul comme celle du «juif converti» en rupture et néanmoins en 
profonde continuité avec son passé religieux. Selon O.F., «la ligne de 
continuité soulignée par Luc entre judaisme et christianisme contribue à la 
mise en place d'un modéle identitaire pour la communauté chrétienne 
destinataire du récit de Luc, invitée elle aussi, à la suite d'Ananie et de 
Barnabé, à convertir son regard et à étre préte à accueillir ceux qui, à l'instar 
de Paul, rencontrent le Christ sur leur route» (164-165). Bref, à son avis, 
l'enjeu de cette présentation de Paul est de faire de lui un exemple pour 
l'Eglise, une invitation à rester fidèle à la tradition mais aussi à s'ouvrir aux 
paiens. 

La deuxiéme partie, intitulée «Paul, missionnaire des juifs et des paiens» 
(167-319) voit en Paul le type du missionnaire chrétien. Le ch. 6 est consacré 
au 1” voyage missionnaire de Paul (Ac 13-14), le suivant au Paul 
missionnaire des juifs (Ac 13,14—14,7), le ch. 8 au Paul missionnaire des 
paiens (Ac 14,8-20 et 17,16-32) et le dernier à Ac 27—28, en particulier le 
voyage maritime, qu'O.F. voit comme une «véritable métaphore de la mission 
paienne» (290, 293 et 294) et méme une récapitulation de «l'activité 
missionnaire de Paul auprés des populations paiennes» (290), car, «sous la 
figure du prisonnier des Romains, le missionnaire des Nations parle et agit en 
Paul» (291). De ces épisodes, O.F. retient trois lignes de force de 
l'organisation narrative. (a) Le cadre de départ (Ac 13-14) vise à montrer que 
Paul et Barnabé sont envoyés par Dieu méme; (b) la construction des 
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missionnaires est faite sous le signe de l'universalité; (c) quant au contenu de 
la prédication missionnaire, il est partout le même (Jésus Christ) et néanmoins 
adaptable aux cultures (318-319). Le fil rouge qui relie les épisodes est le róle 
spécifique dévolu à Paul dans l'aventure missionnaire, faisant de lui le 
fondateur de communautés chrétiennes dans lesquelles Luc voit s'anticiper le 
visage de la chrétienté de son temps, mais aussi «celui en qui la communauté 
chrétienne peut enraciner son identité et comprendre son histoire» (322). 

On trouve aux pages 322-325 un bon résumé des points soulignés dans le 
livre: (a) le récit de la conversion de Saul rapporte à un moment fondateur la 
présence toujours vivante de la tradition paulinienne et en éclaire le sens pour 
le présent; (b) la vocation de Paul, juif converti, s'inscrit dans la continuité de 
la foi envers le Dieu d'Israél et présente le message chrétien comme 
accomplissement du judaisme; (c) missionnaire des juifs et des paiens, Paul 
proclame l'accomplissement du salut universel promis par Dieu; (d) à l’image 
de son Maitre, persécuté et rejeté, il remplit sa mission jusqu'au bout. Accusé, 
«il devient témoin à charge dans le procés qui oppose Israél et l'Eglise. Paul 
ne se résigne pas au rejet des juifs. Sa figure de missionnaire des paiens 
devient le lieu originaire pour un christianisme désormais majoritairement 
composé d'anciens paiens. La théologie de Luc est une théologie de 
l'accomplissement incluant le lien constitutif à ses yeux du judaisme et du 
christianisme. Sans ce lien, qui donne à la figure de Paul un caractére 
exemplaire, qu'en est-il de l'universalité du message chrétien?» (325). 

Tels sont les résultats saillants de cette monographie, pionniére dans sa 
maniére d'étudier la construction du Paul des Ac. Si l'orientation est des plus 
intéressantes, des fautes méthodologiques grévent malheureusement les 
résultats d'ensemble: il ne faut plus procéder comme O.F. l'a fait. 

Auparavant, signalons des choix exégétiques pour le moins erronés, parce 
que non fondés sur la logique sémantique du texte. (1) Le leitmotiv de la 
premiere partie est celui du Paul «juif converti». Or, on sait que Luc est trés 
cohérent dans le choix de son vocabulaire. Si Ac utilise plusieurs fois celui de 
la conversion (2,38; 3,19; 5,31; 8,22; 11,18; 13,24; 17,30; 19,4; 20,21; 26,20), 
en revanche, pour décrire la rencontre sur le chemin de Damas, aucun des 
trois récits de l'événement, ni le narrateur, ni la voix du Christ, ni Ananie, ni 
Paul lui-méme (en Ac 22 et 26, discours oü O.F. voit une confirmation par 
l'apótre lui-méme de la tradition le concernant, 165) ne parlent de conversion. 
Décrire et résumer cet événement avec des mots que le narrateur n'utilise pas 
(on peut méme montrer qu'il les omet) revient à ne pas saisir ce qu'il donne 
à entendre. On rétorquera que si le vocabulaire de conversion manque, la 
structure n'en est pas moins celle-là. C'est faire peu de cas de la logique 
sémantique d'un narrateur dont on a auparavant dit qu'il était écrivain génial. 
Le choix est d'autant plus navrant qu'à la page 167, O.F. retient Ac 9,15 
comme le verset central qui annonce tout le ministére de Paul. Ac 9 serait-il 
donc un récit de vocation? Mais, à la différence des affirmations d' Ac 26,16- 
18, ce n'est pas Paul qui est le destinataire de l'annonce faite en Ac 9,15, 
seulement Ananie! Quoi qu'il en soit du genre d’Ac 9, résumer l'ensemble 
des traits du personnage Paul en cette premiére partie sous le chef «juif 
converti» mutile le personnage décrit en Ac 9, 22 et 26. (2) L'autre erreur 
exégétique concerne la finalité d' Ac 27—28 (ch. 9). On l'a dit plus haut, O.F. 
voit en ce récit une métaphore (et une relecture) de toute l'activité 
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missionnaire de Paul. Elle l’affirme, mais ne le prouve pas. Et une preuve est 
d'autant plus nécessaire que le narrateur n'utilise à aucun moment le 
vocabulaire de l'annonce, durant le voyage maritime, avant et aprés le 
naufrage, à Malte — malgré ce que dit O.F.: «jusqu'à Malte (symbole de 
l'extrémité de la terre), la bonne nouvelle de la résurrection du Christ est 
annoncée» (324). Le mot euaggelion et les verbes l'accompagnant 
habituellement disparaissent en effet à partir d'Ac 20,24-25 jusqu'au 
sommaire final, en 28,31, décrivant l'activité de Paul à Rome («proclamant 
[kéryssón] la basileia de Dieu). Entre les deux, c'est le vocabulaire du 
témoignage qui prévaut (Ac 22,15; 22,18; 23,11; 26,16.22); il importait 
d'expliquer exégétiquement et narrativement ce changement de vocabulaire. 
Bref, les épisodes sur le voyage en Ac 27-28 ne décrivent pas Paul comme 
missionnaire, et il importait de voir pourquoi il n'en est pas ainsi. 

Outre ces deux erreurs concernant la maniére d'interpréter les mots et les 
silences du narrateur, relevons surtout les difficultés méthodologiques. (1) Au 
début du parcours, O.F. déclare vouloir suivre /a dynamique de la 
construction du personnage (48). L'idée est excellente. Mais il faut alors 
suivre épisode aprés épisode la maniére dont le narrateur procéde. Or, en 
présentant Ac 22 juste aprés Ac 9, O.F. va contre cette régle élémentaire de 
l'étude de construction des personnages. Non qu'une mise en série d' Ac 9, 22 
et 26 soit exclue, bien au contraire, et d'autres exégétes avant elle ne se sont 
pas privés de le faire, mais pas pour une analyse de la construction du 
personnage Paul, laquelle requiert de suivre patiemment le fil du récit. Aux 
pages 168-169, autrement dit au début de la deuxiéme partie sur Paul le 
missionnaire, O.F. parle briévement d’Ac 10-11 oü elle voit un ancrage et 
une légitimation apportée à l'activité missionnaire de Paul: «c'est à Pierre, au 
titre de chef de la communauté, que revenait la táche de signifier l'abolition 
des frontières entre juifs et païens. À Paul revient celle de travailler aux côtés 
des apótres pour la mettre en ceuvre et contribuer par là à étendre encore plus 
loin la proclamation de la Bonne Nouvelle» (169). Encore une fois, cela est 
affirmé, mais non prouvé. Car d'autres interprétations ne peuvent a priori étre 
écartées: Ac 10-11 a-t-il ou non pour fonction de décharger Paul d'une 
initiative que lui reprochaient les juifs (à l'extérieur et à l'intérieur du groupe 
chrétien), celle d'avoir inconsidérément ouvert l'Évangile aux paiens? 
L'épisode ne vise-t-il pas plutót à minimiser voire redimensionner le róle 
d'apótre des Nations que Paul revendiquait? Méme si la lecture d'O.F. est 
pertinente, elle doit étre soigneusement prouvée, car l'interprétation de la 
maniére de procéder de Luc et l'image qu'il donne de Paul en dépendent. Il 
ne fallait donc pas séparer l'analyse narrative d' Ac 9 et d’Ac 10-11. (2) Les 
analyses les plus indigentes sont celles des discours de Paul en Ac 13 (186- 
211), à Antioche de Pisidie, et en Ac 17 (253-274), à Athènes. Celui d' Ac 13, 
adressé à des juifs, obéit à plusieurs modèles et, je n'ai pas à le montrer ici, il 
est erroné de le voir principalement articulé selon celui de la rhétorique 
argumentative (en narratio, propositio et probatio). Quant au discours d’Ac 
17, il suffira de comparer les analyses d'O.F. avec celles de Fr. Lestang, en 
NTS 52 (2006) 394-408. Au demeurant, étant donné le projet du travail, il 
fallait montrer — ce qui n'a pas été fait — comment ces deux discours sont 
déterminants pour la construction du personnage Paul, quant à leur forme, 
leurs motifs et leur place dans le récit. On peut à cet égard regretter qu'O.F. 
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n'ait pas suffisamment utilisé un des éléments essentiels — et méme le plus 
important — de la construction de Paul en Ac, à savoir la synkrisis — le mot 
n'apparait, me semble-t-il, qu'une fois, à la page 321, en conclusion —, 
synkrisis avec Jésus, mais aussi avec Pierre, qui court tout au long des 
épisodes le concernant et dont la prise en considération aurait aidé à mieux 
analyser le discours d’Ac 13, car les parallèles existant entre ce discours à 
Antioche et ceux de Pierre à Jérusalem sont nombreux et imposent qu'on les 
étudie pour ce qu'ils visent à montrer, à savoir que Paul parle comme Pierre, 
la question étant alors: à quelle fin le récit construit-il Paul de cette manière? 
Cette question rejoint ce qui a été dit plus haut à propos d'Ac 10-11: il est 
impossible d'étudier la construction du personnage Paul en Ac sans parler de 
Pierre (et de Jésus) pour examiner les traits ressemblants et différents et peser 
leur raison d'étre. (3) Plus globalement, le reproche qu'on fera à cette étude, 
c'est de n'avoir pas systématiquement étudié tous les aspects de la 
construction du personnage. J'ai indiqué ailleurs, à propos du Jésus de Mc, la 
liste de tout ce qu'il faut prendre en considération pour ce genre d'étude (J.- 
N. ALETTI, «La construction du personnage Jésus dans les récits évangéliques. 
Le cas de Mc», in C. FOCANT — A. WÉNIN (éd.), Analyse narrative et Bible. La 
Bible en récits. Deuxiéme colloque international du RRENAB. Louvain-la- 
Neuve, avril 2004 [BETL 191; Leuven 2005] 41-42). Voilà pourquoi la 
«figure de Paul» dégagée par O.F. est un peu terne: les traits retenus sont 
partiels, et parce que donnant l'impression d'étre les plus importants ou les 
seuls, partiaux. C'est au demeurant l'image de Paul que retient son directeur 
de thése, D. Marguerat, en un article paru quelques mois avant la défense de 
thése, «L'image de Paul dans les Actes des Apótres», in ACFEB, Les Actes 
des Apótres. Histoire, récit, théologie (LD 199; Paris 2005) 121-154. 

O.F. étant en quelque sorte une pionniére en matiére d'étude de 
construction des personnages bibliques, il importait de saluer cette nouvelle 
orientation car elle mérite d'étre suivie et développée, mais il importait aussi 
d'indiquer les conditions essentielles sans lesquelles elle s'ensablera. 
Terminons en reconnaissant à l'écriture d'O.F. d'étre belle et pédagogique, 
qualités qu'on aimerait trouver plus souvent en ce genre de littérature. 


Institut Biblique Pontifical Jean-Noél ALETTI 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
00187 - Rome 


D.F. TOLMIE, Persuading the Galatians. A Text-Centred Rhetorical 
Analysis of a Pauline Letter, WUNT 2.190, Mohr Siebeck, Tübin- 
gen 2005, xii-287 p. 15,5 x 23. €54 


Da un trentennio circa si vanno moltiplicando i contributi sulla retorica neto- 
testamentaria in generale e su quella paolina in particolare. La pubblicazione 
della tesi dottorale di D.F. Tolmie, sostenuta all’ Università statale di Bloem- 
sfontein in Sud Africa, s'inserisce nel solco tracciato dal rhetorical criticism 
sulla Lettera ai Galati e inaugurato negli anni ‘70 da H.D. Betz. Dopo un ca- 
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pitolo introduttivo, dedicato alla presentazione e alla valutazione dei recenti 
apporti retorici su Galati (1-30), gran parte del saggio & occupata dall’identi- 
ficazione di 18 fasi argomentative attraverso le quali risalta quello che l'au- 
tore denomina the dominant rhetorical strategy (cap. 2, 31-232). La conclu- 
sione (cap. 3, 233-247) sintetizza le tecniche strategiche identificate da Tol- 
mie; ed un utile appendice riporta l'elenco delle tecniche rilevate in Galati 
(249-255). Sin dall'introduzione generale l'autore precisa che, dal versante 
metodologico, intende conferire attenzione soltanto a the dominant rhetorical 
strategy (28) attuata da Paolo nel corso della lettera, senza la necessità di ser- 
virsi della retorica antica né di quella moderna. 

Quello di Tolmie puó essere definito un vero e proprio commentario alla 
lettera paolina, giacché si sofferma in dettaglio su 18 fasi retoriche che, di fat- 
to, corrispondono alle microunità letterarie riscontrabili nella maggior parte 
dei commentari alla lettera ai Galati (cf. H.D. Betz, R.N. Longenecker, F. 
Mussner, A. Pitta) e che sono analizzate esclusivamente, come precisa spes- 
so Tolmie, dal versante delle strategie di persuasione. Con l’intento di assu- 
mere le distanze dal rhetorical criticism, l'autore preferisce non ricorrere al 
linguaggio della retorica antica, proposto dalla manualistica greco-romana 
(Aristotele, Cicerone, Cornificio, e Quintiliano) che distingue le fasi di una co- 
municazione oratoria in exordium, narratio, propositio, probatio e peroratio, 
bensi, partendo dal livello retorico basilare della lettera, delineare 6 obiettivi 
ai quali Paolo perverrebbe mediante una propria ed originale strategia retori- 
ca (242-243). Gli obiettivi di Paolo, posti in risalto da Tolmie, sono i seguen- 
ti: 1) dimostrare l’origine divina del proprio vangelo; 2) ristabilire la verità del 
vangelo paolino; 3) dimostrare l'inferiorità della Legge; 4) minare la conce- 
zione degli avversari; 5) indurre i destinatari della lettera a comportarsi in sin- 
tonia con il suo vangelo e 6) il rifiuto finale dei suoi avversari. 

Mentre ci sembra degno di attenzione e di approvazione il tentativo di 
Tolmie, nell'evitare d'ingabbiare la lettera ai Galati in una dispositio retorica 
prestabilita ed imposta dall'esterno, esprimiamo sostanziali riserve sul tipo di 
analisi e sui risultati della sua indagine. Anzitutto raramente l'autore spiega le 
motivazioni che lo inducono a distinguere le 18 fasi della strategia paolina, ser- 
vendosi esclusivamente dei registri argomentativi: insufficiente & l’attenzio- 
ne al livello semantico, semiotico o strutturale per definire una pericope ri- 
spetto ad un'altra. In realtà riteniamo che l'uso del semplice cambiamento di 
registri argomentativi non rappresenta un criterio sufficiente per poter distin- 
guere una "fase" retorica dall'altra, dimostrando il principale lato debole del 
contributo di Tolmie. Ad esempio è noto che nella fase di Gal 2,11-21 (83- 
100) si passa da un registro narrativo (vv. 11-14), con il quale Paolo raccon- 
ta le fasi principali della sua esistenza (cf. Gal 1,13—2,14), ad uno dimostrati- 
vo (cf. Gal 2,15-21) che, di per sé, seguendo la stessa criteriologia proposta da 
Tolmie, non sono affatto rispettati e distinti nel suo saggio. La stessa narra- 
zione (anche in questo caso l'autore preferisce non utilizzare la categoria re- 
torica della narratio) di Gal 1,13-2,14 che Tolmie distingue in tre fasi auto- 
nome (fase terza di Gal 1,11-24; fase quarta di Gal 2,1-10; e fase quinta di Gal 
2,11-21), come puö essere distinta in fasi strategiche diverse se presenta lo 
stesso registro unitario dell'autobiografia paolina? E in che modo la decima 
fase, quella di Gal 3,26-29 incentrata sul battesimo cristiano, si puó separare 
dalla nona fase di Gal 3,19-23 se l' intento strategico di Paolo è lo stesso, os- 
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sia stabilire le modalitä per l’acquisizione della figliolanza abramitica me- 
diante la fede e non con la Legge mosaica? Qual & infine la relazione tra una 
fase e l'altra? Perché la tredicesima fase di Gal 4,12-10, fondata su quello che 
giustamente Tolmie denomina emotional arguments (156), & incuneata fra le 
dimostrazioni di Gal 3,6—4,7 e di Gal 4,21—5,1 per assumere l'aspetto di un'ex- 
cursus affettivo sulle relazioni tra Paolo e i Galati? Con buona pace di Tolmie, 
dobbiamo riconoscere che il dettato paolino fluisce in forma densa e conca- 
tenata per cui non é possibile atomizzare, in modo netto e deciso, una strate- 
gia dall'altra in una lettera cosi dirompente come Galati. 

Il filtro delle strategie retoriche & ben organizzato da Tolmie che, dal flus- 
so delle argomentazioni paoline, riesce a delineare un ventaglio dettagliato 
delle diverse figure retoriche utilizzate da Paolo: il rimprovero, l'antitesi, la pa- 
ronomasia, l’iperbole, la metafora, il chiasmo, l’iperbato e il polisindeto, per 
citare le figura retoriche piü diffuse nella lettera ai Galati. Da questo versan- 
te, tranne per alcuni casi discutibili, come quello della composizione chiasti- 
ca di Gal 3,1-14 (123-124) che se fosse reale, avrebbe dovuto determinare la 
presenza di una sola fase e non due fasi distinte (la fase 5 di Gal 3,1-5 e la 6 
di Gal 3,6-14), il contributo di Tolmie é di buona fattura. 

Tuttavia, poiché é inevitabile che, in contributi di natura generale come 
questo, restino inosservate strategie argomentative di rilievo, diverse sono le 
omissioni sulle quali desideriamo brevemente concentrare l'attenzione. Fra 
le importanti strategie argomentative, purtroppo non evidenziate da Tolmie, 
andrebbero incluse la mimesi sulla giustificazione per la fede o per le opere 
della Legge in Gal 2,15-21, l'uso della gezerah shawah per le citazioni anti- 
cotestamentarie in Gal 3,6-14, i paradossi o gli ossimori cristologici in Gal 
3,13-14 e in Gal 4,4-5, l’allegoria-tipologia sulla duplice figliolanza abrami- 
tica di Gal 4,21—5,1, la sygkrisis o il confronto valoriale tra “le opere della 
Legge" e “il frutto dello Spirito" in Gal 5,19-24, e gli epifonemi o le senten- 
ze conclusive in Gal 5,6 e in Gal 6,15. 

L'esigenza di voler rispettare l'andamento retorico di Galati é positiva 
ma quella di non identificare una dispositio interna alla lettera impedisce di ri- 
conoscere e di distinguere le parti protocollari dell’epistolografia paolina (cf. 
il praescriptum, il corpus, il postscriptum) da quelle propriamente retoriche 
(cf. l'exordium di Gal 1,5-10; la propositio di Gal 1,11-12; le apostrofi di bia- 
simo in Gal 1,5-10; 3,1-5; 4,8-11; 5,13-15 che introducono le rispettive di- 
mostrazioni di Gal 1,11—2,21; 3,6-4,7; 4,12-5,12; 5,16-6,10, e la peroratio fi- 
nale, con l'autenticazione epistolare, di Gal 6,11-18). Se come sostiene l'au- 
tore, in Gal 1,11-12 “Paul... introduces a concise thematic statement...” (48- 
49) per tutta la lettera — una definizione che ci sentiamo di sottoscrivere a pie- 
ne mani — vuol dire che nell'economia della strategia retorica dominante di 
Paolo, il paragrafo occupa un posto di primaria importanza, tipico di una pro- 
positio o di una tesi principale (comunque la si desideri denominare), e che do- 
vrebbe assumere maggiore consistenza rispetto alle altre fasi identificate da 
Tolmie. Il fatto che Paolo non segua, in modo pedante, il canovaccio di una 
dispositio retorica non implica affatto che un paragrafo non debba essere de- 
finito come exordium o come propositio e peroratio retorica; anzi l'identifi- 
cazione delle figure retoriche dovrebbe naturalmente indurre a quella della 
disposizione retorica, perché é in funzione di quest'ultima che sono proposte 
da chi intende realizzare un’efficace strategia di persuasione. In tal senso è in- 
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dicativo l’argomento e silentio addotto dal nostro autore a proposito della nar- 
ratio di Gal 1,11—2,14: poiché Paolo userebbe la narratio retorica soltanto in 
questa lettera non dovrebbe essere catalogata come tale (46). La conclusione 
é arbitraria, giacché, a parte il ricorso alle narrationes autobiografiche di 2Cor 
1,15-2,13, di 2Cor 11,21b-12,10 e di Fil 3,4b-11 ignorate da Tolmie, la que- 
stione fondamentale riguarda il tipo di narratio autobiografica piü che la sua 
esclusione nella lettera ai Galati: se di carattere apologetico (H.D. Betz) per 
la difesa del vangelo paolino o periautologica, in quanto orientata all'esem- 
plarità da suscitare nei destinatari della lettera (G. Lyons; A. Pitta). 

Un'osservazione analoga vale per il genere globale che dovrebbe caratte- 
rizzare la lettera: Tolmie evita, di proposito, di applicare a Galati uno dei tria 
genera causarum proposti dalla manualistica greco-romana. Non si trattereb- 
be di una comunicazione forense (di categoria o di apologia) né deliberativa (di 
utilità o di danno) e tanto meno epidittica (di valore o di disvalore). Anche in 
questo caso, l'esigenza è legittima è va rispettata, ma è come fermarsi a metà 
strada perché non si vorrebbe né si potrebbe concludere il percorso della stra- 
tegia retorica paolina, rischiando di limitarsi alle istanze meramente estetiche 
delle figure retoriche e dei registri argomentativi utilizzati da Paolo. Qualun- 
que sia la propria opzione sul genere epistolare e/o retorico della lettera ai Ga- 
lati, è necessario proporne uno che renda ragione delle strategie retoriche per 
le quali si distingue dal restante epistolario paolino, a prescindere che corri- 
sponda o meno ad uno dei generi segnalati, ad uno misto con il quale si tende 
a combinare più generi, o ad uno del tutto inventato da Paolo stesso. 

Il percorso a metà strada compiuto da Tolmie sulle relazioni tra le domi- 
nanti strategie retoriche e il genere globale della lettera si riflette, in modo 
inevitabile, sulle priorità tematiche di Galati. A quali contenuti principali so- 
no orientate le strategie retoriche poste in atto da Paolo? Al vangelo in gene- 
re, al suo apostolato, al vangelo che si va specificando con l’antitesi tra la giu- 
stificazione per la fede o per le opere della Legge o, in definitiva, a quello che 
riscontra nella figliolanza abramitica e divina il suo "cratere" principale? La 
carenza di un capitolo dedicato alle relazioni tra strategie e contenuti, tranne 
che per le laconiche valutazioni conclusive del contributo, dimostra come, an- 
che in questo caso, Tolmie si ferma a metà strada del suo progetto, senza trar- 
re le conseguenze necessarie rispetto ai contenuti della lettera. 

Poiché il saggio di Tolmie é di carattere sincronico, scarsa attenzione é 
conferita al livello diacronico della lettera; e quando è richiamato riguarda al- 
cuni momenti discutibili ed opinabili. Cosi mentre l'appello alla tradizione 
pre-paolina in Gal 1,4 é ben fondato e riscontra diversi sostenitori, restano so- 
stanziali riserve su quelli di Gal 1,1b, di Gal 3,28, di Gal 4,4-5 e di Gal 6,15 
che il nostro autore attribuisce alla tradizione pre-paolina. Qual é il livello e 
il contesto pre-paolino delle proposizioni citate? E dov’é possibile rinvenire 
corrispondenze letterarie extra-paoline per essere sostenute, con prove suffi- 
cienti, come pre-paoline e non come paoline? Forse se si prescinde da Gal 1,4 
che interrompe il canovaccio epistolare proprio di un praescriptum (cf. Gal 
1,1-5), con l'inserzione di un linguaggio inusuale per Paolo (un analogo fe- 
nomeno si verifica per il noto frammento pre-paolino di Rm 1,3b-4a, collocato 
nel prescritto di Rm 1,1-7), le altre sentenze rispondono appieno allo stile e al 
vocabolario paolino, al punto che l'asserzione di Gal 6,15 riprende quella pie- 
namente paolina di Gal 5,6 sull'adiaphoron della circoncisione e dell'incir- 
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concisione rispetto alla mtotus àv ayanıng evepyovuevn e alla kan Kriorc. 
Quale criterio bisogna seguire per attribuire alla tradizione pre-paolina la pro- 
posizione di Gal 4,4-5 se, di fatto, è analoga, a causa dell'uso dell’ossimoro, 
a quelle di Gal 3,13-14; 2Cor 5,21 e di Rm 8,3-4? 

Forse una minima attenzione ai contributi sulle dispositiones e le propo- 
sitiones paoline di J.-N. Aletti (cf. in particolare “La dispositio rhétorique dans 
les épitres pauliniennes. Propositions de méthode", in NTS 38 [1992] 385- 
401), sulle dimostrazioni in Galati di A. Vanhoye (cf. Lettera ai Galati. Nuo- 
va versione, introduzione e commento [I Libri Biblici. Nuovo Testamento 8] 
Milano 2000) e di A. Pitta (cf. Disposizione e messaggio della lettera ai Ga- 
lati [AnBib 131] Roma 1991) e sulle tecniche retoriche di M. Rastoin (cf. 
Tarse et Jérusalem. La double culture de l'Apótre Paul en Galates 3,6—4,7 
[AnBib 152] Roma 2003) che Tolmie non cita mai, avrebbero reso il suo con- 
tributo piü fruttuoso e riuscito, inducendolo a stabilire, comunque, alcune prio- 
rità fra una fase strategica e l'altra, in vista delle gerarchie contenutistiche ri- 
scontrabili nella lettera ai Galati. Con molta probabilità, le carenze bibliogra- 
fiche segnalate si devono alla scarsa dimestichezza con il francese e con l'i- 
taliano, volendo avanzare un alibi per Tolmie; ma dimostrano, nello stesso 
tempo, come l'esegesi anglofona non puó piü prescindere da quella prodotta 
in altre lingue, altrimenti sono inevitabili i limiti che abbiamo segnalato. 


Pontificia Facoltà Teologica Italia Meridionale Antonio PITTA 
Sez. S. Tommaso 
Napoli 


John G. Lewis, Looking for Life. The Role of “Theo-Ethical 
Reasoning" in Paul's Religion (JSNTSS 291). London — New 
York, T&T Clark International, 2005, x-297p. 16 x 24. £65.00 


This book is a slightly revised version of an Oxford D.Phil. dissertation 
supervised by R. Morgan. Lewis's avowed aim is to show how “Paul 
integrates Christian thinking and living, combining what interpreters 
frequently (incorrectly) separate as theology and ethics" (1). This is due to 
the peculiarity of his reflection, which is not systematic, but based on vital 
experience of communities where the power of God, who raised Christ from 
death, is continuously experienced. This directly influences the behaviour 
patterns of the community members. It is precisely through community that 
God conveys the same life-giving power to believers in order to build 
communities where their life is conformed to Christ's life itself. His love gift, 
which came to die on the cross, becomes exactly the rule which believers’ 
behaviour conforms to (Christ's cruciform pattern). Paul answers with a 
"consistent pattern of reasoning" (1) to the different kinds of community 
problems which consists in directing believers continuously to the Christ's 
cruciform pattern. As a result, Paul combines theology and ethics in the way 
of reasoning typical of his letters that the author defines as “theo-ethical 
reasoning". Paul involves even believers in this reasoning. Since the Spirit 
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acts in their new life, they are engaged in a process that “distinguishes their 
experiences of this new life from other experiences merely associated with the 
spirit of the world” (3). In this way, they practice a spiritual discernment in 
order to be really led by the Spirit to experience the manifestations of the 
Kingdom present among them that coincide with a behaviour conforming to 
Christ’s cruciform pattern. Then they are finally led to life after death. 

This book polemically diverges from the “twentieth-century Protestant 
Pauline interpretation” that constantly distinguishes ethics from theology, 
emphasizes the oral value of the evangelic announcement and denies a 
reflexive dimension related to ethics (1.205). The first chapter offers a review 
of scholarly studies on Pauline ethics and theology (4-35). It is clear that 
Lewis does this review so as to show that the classic separation between 
theology and ethics is already perceived to be quite inadequate. Moreover, he 
explains his own attitude in these passages by stating the theses he accepted 
for further development and those he rejected. But since the review concerns 
a very extensive subject and not just a single letter or one of its sections, and 
since the recent literature mentioned is all in English, it is doubtful whether he 
has offered areview which expresses every nuance of the current debate. He 
presents a synthetic proposal of his method at the end of the review. 
Assuming that the Pauline letters are largely determined by the circumstances 
of their writing, Lewis “addresses the complicated question of how Paul 
theologized in the practice of spiritual discernment by engaging in theo- 
ethical reasoning” (32). With this method, he states that he is moving beneath 
the surface of the texts in order to identify the constant pattern of Pauline 
reasoning that invariably integrates theology and ethics. “Through believers’ 
actions that conform to Christ's cruciform pattern, God continues to reclaim 
the world for God's sovereignty" (33-34); as a result, the considerable 
importance of the believers’ ethical behaviour becomes evident to Pauline 
theological vision. The separation between the two dimensions is due then to 
nothing but the "failure of interpreters to recognize how Paul integrates 
thinking and acting" (33). 

This book later on points out Pauline theo-ethical reasoning in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians and in the Epistle to the Galatians. Chapters 2 
(identifying theo-ethical reasoning; 1 Cor 1,1-4,21), 3 (engaging in theo- 
ethical reasoning: associating experience with conduct; 1 Cor 5,1—16,24) and 
4 (engaging in theo-ethical reasoning: looking for life in Christ and not in 
Law; Galatians) of the book are a complex close reading of both letters 
achieved by paying attention to the grammatical development of the text and 
to the intertextual reference of the different terms. The analysis deserves a 
careful reading. Anyway, conclusions often arouse some perplexity. To give 
some examples, I certainly agree with the author's analysis of nyracuévois / 
KAntots &ytoic, (in 1 Cor 1,2) where he recognizes in these terms both the 
expression of God's acting, which sets his people apart, and the believers’ 
ethical statuts emerging from that. In this way, God's acting and man's acting 
are really involved (40). But following the analysis of the first verses, he 
unilaterally points out the believers' present condition in order to see their 
behaviour involved. Thus in 1.7-8 he affirms that “Pauls seems to use 
anoKkaAupts to refer to the revelations of Jesus Christ that continue to take 
place" in the community (45). The reason why is that "nowhere else in Paul's 
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letters does he associate the word arokaaupis with the parousia of Jesus at 
the end of time”. This is simply not true. Even though this term is not a 
technical term for eschatology in Paul, in Rom 2,5; 8,19 it clearly refers to an 
eschatological event. Moreover, the contextual cutexd5exouc in Paul usually 
indicates, precisely, waiting for the eschatological salvation. Lewis 
acknowledges this, but he quite ignores it (46), as a result he gives varying 
importance to the same criterion according to whether it more or less agrees 
with his analysis. 

In 1 Cor 1,18-31 Paul certainly points out that “God created and 
continues to build the community as alternative to the surrounding culture”. 
But according to the passage under discussion, this divine construction 
depends entirely on the divine kAnoıg and not on “human conduct that 
conforms to the new social norm in Christ’s death on the cross” (59). Human 
behaviour is certainly involved in the divine call but it is not the element 
emphasized in the passage, which hinges on God’s paradoxical way of acting 
that becomes manifest on the cross, and on the announcements he makes 
through the apostles. We can correctly conclude from these lines that the 
community is engaged in effecting a spiritual discernment in order to 
understand how “Christian faith is grounded not in persuasive words of 
human wisdom” (62), but this discernment occurs at a basic level of the 
fundamental self-understanding of one’s own faith. Paul’s ethical terms are 
not totally excluded but they are not here expressed yet. We cannot forget that 
here Paul invites his readers to discern the apostles’ conduct lest the readers 
base their own faith on the behaviour of any single preacher: we are at a basic 
level, prior to a really ethical reflexion. Similarly, it seems to me distorted to 
believe that in the programmatic passage in Gal 2,15-21 “Paul argues that 
Christ’s cruciform pattern has become the universal standard for conduct 
through which Jews and Gentiles alike are being divinely justified” (157). 
This passage is not exactly focused on our conduct, called to conform to 
Christ’s pattern, but on Christ’s gift itself which we accept on faith (as 
clarified by eis Xpıotov 'Inooóv émotevoauev, apart from the controversial 
expression miotig Xptotov). Justification happens therefore thanks to the 
Christ event and not to Christ’s cruciform pattern. Lewis does not actually 
explain the importance that the reality of justification assumes in these lines; 
on the contrary he gives the impression that he understands it as an 
eschatological “vindicating commendation... that confirms divine approval 
of such conduct” (that is, conduct conforming to Christ’s cruciform pattern) 
(161). As a result he argues that “righteousness/new life no longer come 
through conduct conforming to the law... but to conduct conforming to 
Christ’s cruciform pattern” (163), turning from the level of Christ’s gift to the 
personal conduct level which is not focused in the passage. In this way he 
forgets the essential priority of the free justification of God in Christ that 
reaches all humanity, Jews and Gentiles alike, rendering in this way the 
judaizing distinction between Jews and Gentiles GuaptwAot meaningless (v. 
17). In reality this lacuna can be well understood in the case of one who 
refuses to accept the ethics rooted in Bultmann's dialectic between indicative 
and imperative (5-6). In my opinion, however, this dialectic enlightens many 
Pauline passages. The question is not that believers are urged to become what 
they already are but that, in this effort, according to some scholars, ethical 
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behaviour is insignificant. This does not correspond at all to Pauline thought, 
and Lewis is right to emphasize it. The point is that this does not constitute a 
sufficient argument for totally rejecting a pattern that has its pertinence. 

The problem that emerges consists in Lewis’s wish to offer a “consistent 
Pauline pattern of reasoning”, which is constantly present in all Paul’s letters. 
As he well acknowledges, these letters are writings which greatly depend on 
the circumstances in which they were written and on the problems which they 
faced. It is certainly legitimate, in my opinion, to study a coherent way of 
reasoning inside his arguments, but this enterprise, well known in the current 
debate about “Pauline theology", cannot be reduced to imposing a way of 
thinking that would remain invariable from the first to the last of his letters. 
When this happens it puts a strain on the interpretation that is present, I 
believe, in some passages of the book under review. 

This is not meant to diminish the value of many of Lewis’ analyses and 
does not lead to rejecting in toto the theo-ethical reasoning pattern here 
suggested. In any case, it seems to me that it is not invariably present in all 1 
Corinthians and Galatians sections. But when it is present, it can be integrated 
with other patterns, or be made to take account of other emphases. With 
regard to that, I shall just quote the discussion of 1 Cor 5 that hinges on a 
scabrous case of mopveta (83-85). Certainly in this chapter “Paul offers his 
own prophetic word on the matter as part of the dialogical community 
practice that should be evaluating this controversial action being taken *in the 
name of the Lord Jesus’” (84). This process can be well evaluated as 
"spiritual discernment" on the conduct expected from believers. Paul realizes 
this and at the same time invites the community to associate itself with his 
evaluation, as Lewis aptly remarks. Anyway, it is not the only aspect of the 
text. It is also justified by Paul's concern about the fact itself and not only 
about community education. The fact has already been judged by Paul with 
his apostolic authority (v. 3: xékpua), therefore I do not believe that *Paul's 
judgment must be evaluated along with others in the deliberative assembly" 
(85). On the contrary, his judgment is not discussed, so that the community's 
spiritual discernment must lead to giving effect to what Paul has already 
evaluated. On the one hand the chapter well exemplifies the theo-ethical 
reasoning intended, on the other hand I believe that the reading of it offered 
by Lewis omits a term that cannot be ignored. 

The question of the complexity of Pauline ethics is well-known, and there 
is no need here to recall it. Various patterns of thought, which Paul adapts in 
the different circumstances of his arguments, probably contribute to defining 
Pauline ethics. This book is to be recommended for some original analyses 
which are out of the common run of remarks that have become usual in the 
academic world. It suggests a pattern of undoubted originality, certainly 
applicable to some Pauline pages. It deserves therefore to be read, even if not 
all its analyses are equally convincing, which could mean that it has not 
adequately considered other patterns than the one here suggested. 


Seminario interdiocesano Stefano ROMANELLO 
v. Castellerio 81 
133010 Pagnacco (UD) 
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Marcello DEL VERME, Didache and Judaism. Jewish Roots of an 
Ancient Christian Jewish Work. London — New York, T&T Clark 
International, 2004. xv-291 p. 15,5 x 23,5. £19,99 


In recent decades there has been a renewed interest in the relationship of early 
Christianity to its Jewish ancestry. Scholars approach this debate from 
divergent perspectives, often challenging the traditional position of those who 
seek an early split between Church and Synagogue. The present volume by 
Marcello Del Verme (Università degli Studi di Napoli Federico II) inserts 
itself admirably into the midst of this debate, focusing upon a text that fits 
exceptionally well within the nexus of ancient Jewish-Christian controversies. 
Indeed, the Didache has become a focus of patristic scholars in search of 
Christianity's earliest heritage. And Del Verme has engaged this task point 
blank, observing that “Judaism and Christianity or the Synagogue and the 
Church, is to be deferred to a period following the final edition of the 
Didache" (265). 

The present volume includes four separate forays into the Jewish roots 
and background of the Didache, accompanied by an exhaustive bibliography 
of resources. What strikes the reader at once is that the bibliography itself 
appears at the beginning of the volume as a framework for research into early 
Christian Judaism. This section, roughly forty percent of the volume, is 
divided into four categories: bibliographical aids; editions and commentaries 
of the Didache; Judaism and Christian origins; and studies on the Didache 
and Judaism/s of the period. It is within the voluminous resources offered 
here that Del Verme finds an opportunity to engage scholarship with regard 
to the ancient Jewish/Christian setting. Having given fair voice to a variety of 
scholars in the field, he eventually defers to G. Boccaccini's designation of 
"Middle Judaism" (2 Second Temple Judaism) as the most appropriate 
context for the setting of the Didache, fully recognizing that the work of the 
Didachist reflects multiple perspectives within the Jewish struggles of the late 
first and second centuries. Many will agree that Del Verme is surely correct 
in this opinion, especially in light of recent, related work by Huub van de 
Sandt, Jonathan Draper, and P.J. Tomson in their own explorations of the 
Didache. 

Ultimately, the fruit of Del Verme's discussion crops up in his 
description of the community that produced the Didache. He finds the text to 
be a product of late first-century Judaism, authored by Christian Jews who 
wed early strata of Jewish tradition (prior to 70 CE), including "peculiar 
rituals and institutions" (74) of the local community, with later edited strata 
that reveal only a limited dependence upon the New Testament. Included in 
these latter materials are interpolations (e.g., 1,3b-2,1 and 15,3-4) that were 
designed to “christianize” early Jewish moral teaching (81). More 
specifically, Del Verme observes that the Didache "documents the 
‘cohabitation’ of ‘Christian Judaism’ with contemporary strands of Judaism 
— in Syria-Palestine and probably in the region of Antioch of the 1* century 
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CE” (266). “The picture emerging from the Didache is that of a community 
internally marred by divisions but not yet broken off from the coeval 
Judaism(s)” (85). 

What Del Verme ultimately seeks, of course, is the character of the 
Jewish perspective that lies behind the text. He adeptly examines 
contemporary Jewish factions and groups in this process, identifying the 
specifics and vagaries of individual movements of the period. The reader will 
find him to be fairly persuaded by the past research of J.-P. Audet (1950s), as 
well as the likely influence of Qumran and Essenism upon the rise of ancient 
Christianity. Indeed, he seems to settle upon a specific movement — Enochian 
Essenism (178) — as the probable locus for ideas and influences behind the 
rise of the Didache's community. At least, this is the solution that continually 
surfaces throughout his essays. 

As to the essays themselves, each stands as an independent research 
effort into the world of the Didache, forays into the quest for the definition of 
Christian Judaism. As Del Verme himself observes, he has taken a 
“stratigraphic” reading of the Didache, “like the archaeologist who starts his 
exploration of the whole site by digging individual trenches, in order to 
produce a comprehensive and organic reading of the text" (264). These 
studies are independently oriented around four groupings of Didache texts: 
4,8; chapter 8; 13,3-7; and chapter 16. Though he readily acknowledges that 
there is much further evidence of Judaism's influence upon the Didache, as 
for example in the “Two Ways" segment of chapters 1-6, he believes these 
particular passages to be especially instructive. 

Turning first to 4,8, Del Verme finds this to be one of the most enigmatic 
passages in the Didache (133). The concern of the Didachist for giving to the 
poor and sharing within the community reflects the context of a developing 
Jewish consciousness rather than the strictures of New Testament thought. 
He traces the academic debate behind 4,5-8, noting the role of the “Two 
Ways" here and Audet's views about the passage. As he suggests, the 
Didache preserves a historical link between Essene Judaism and Christian 
Judaism as reflected by “the economic and charity situation of the 
community" (135). Most importantly, there seems to be a marked Hellenistic 
influence upon this particular version of Essene thought. 

With respect to Didache 8, Del Verme seeks to define the nature of the 
"hypocrites" and “the others" who are referenced in these materials. Focusing 
upon the institutions of tithing and fasting, as well as the continued influence 
of Essene thought, he argues against any dependence upon New Testament 
parallels, especially as found in Matthew 23 and Luke 11 (145, n. 12). He 
avoids a discussion of Rabbinic Judaism in this setting, insisting instead that 
the “hypocrites” are not to be identified with Pharisees or Jews in general 
versus Christians. Following an analysis of the research of David Garland 
[D.E. Garland, The Intention of Matthew 23 (SuppNT 52; Leiden 1979)], he 
undertakes an intriguing discussion on the role of fasting rituals within the 
Jewish context, referencing the influence of Enochian Essenism (178), its use 
of the ancient solar calendar (versus the lunar calendar used by the Pharisees), 
and related disputes at Antioch as evidenced in Galatians 2. Ultimately for 
Del Verme, the Didache represents an internal Christian Jewish debate that 
predates the Christian-Pharisee conflict of Matthew 23. 
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Moving on to Didache 13, Del Verme observes that “[t]he norms of Did. 
13... appear to be modelled on either contemporary or immediately previous 
Jewish prescriptions informing social welfare practices of the Syrian- 
Palestinian and/or Diaspora communities" (190). Here the Didachist seeks to 
equate “true” (Christian) prophets with “the (Jewish) high priests". Del 
Verme provides an admirable review of contemporary meanings for the term 
aparche (Did. 13,3, 5-7), suggesting that the ancient Christian performance 
found here reflects traditional Jewish practices. Following Acts 13,1, he finds 
the active presence of “prophets and teachers" in Syrian Antioch to reflect 
prescriptions indicated in Didache 13 (199-200). Of particular concern here is 
a certain “polyvalency” to the Didachist's use of the term aparche that is little 
noticed by commentators. Such usage gives clear indication of the complexity 
of this idea for our author (220). 

Finally, in his review of Didache 16 Del Verme returns once more to the 
influence of Qumranic Enochism, reviewing a variety of contemporary 
Jewish texts as the milieu for the reflections that appear here. Though he 
classifies this passage as an apocalypse with respect to literary genre, he does 
not find its ideology to be exclusively eschatological. (230) Instead, he argues 
that a close link with the earlier “Two Ways" section must be maintained 
(contra the views of Willy Rordorf and André Tuilier), and believes that there 
is support for the idea that the Didachist has employed a recycled Urtext that 
may have contained an ideology that is similar to that of “Enochic and 
Qumran Essenism" (251). Matthew 24 is not viewed as a source for Didache 
16, but following Helmut Koester and John Kloppenborg, he believes that 
"the Didache represents an independent tradition by means of which also 
Matthew would have altered Mark" (254), specifically within the context of 
the proto-Christian community at Antioch. 

The reader will find Del Verme's insights into the Jewish background 
and nature of the Didache, as well as the community that produced the text, 
to be both intriguing and insightful. There is little question that the volume 
provides a splendid glimpse into its author's facility with languages, both 
modern and ancient, as well as his ability to detect the nuances of early 
Christian arguments as they employ the vagaries of evolving Jewish tradition. 
Each of the various forays into the text of the Didache provides its own 
unique consideration of some individual aspect of the Didachist, working to 
resolve the problems of a specific early community that considered itself as 
much Jewish as Christian within the late first-century environment. I find 
myself strongly compelled toward much of what Del Verme suggests about 
the influence of the Jewish debate within the context of the Didache, 
particularly in light of related suggestions by other scholars of the literature. 
He has a refreshing style in that, while his various arguments are lengthy, 
sustained, and well reasoned, he typically concludes with a humble 
acknowledgment that the issues that he addresses probably will never find 
certitude among all readers. At the same time, Del Verme's continual return 
to the theme of Enochism Essenism is especially intriguing and should 
provide food for debate among specialists in the fields of Qumran study and 
Apostolic Fathers research. 

In the final analysis, this is a fine volume that makes a momentous 
contribution to the background of the Didache as it appeared within the 
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Christian Jewish world of the late first century. Del Verme is clearly a fine 
scholar and is to be commended for his literary achievement, as well as for its 
insights into a topic that has become an anvil upon which many recent 
scholars have struck with their own distinctive hammers. What ultimately will 
be derived from this forging process is yet to be determined, of course. But 
undoubtedly the solution to modern scholarship’s quest for the roots of the 
Didache and its community will need to take seriously the sharp ring of Del 
Verme’s own research perspectives and historical deliberations. 


Saint Meinrad Archabbey Clayton N. JEFFORD 
200 Hill Drive 
St. Meinrad, IN 47577 USA 


NUNTII PERSONARUM ET RERUM 


Qoheleth in Historical Context (*) 


In the initial stages of searching for the historical context of Qoheleth, 
scholars concentrated above all on geography. For them almond trees, 
cisterns, the technological innovation of the pulley for drawing water from 
deep wells, meteorological factors, and peculiarities of language indicated an 
Israelite location rather than Alexandria or Phoenicia. Proximity to sacred 
space permitted them to narrow the search to Jerusalem or its immediate 
environs. 

Recent efforts range more widely as interpreters take another look at the 
Hellenistic impact on Qoheleth, particularly symposiastic philosophy and the 
Zenon archives ('). Defying the near-consensus that the book of Ecclesiastes 
is to be dated in the middle of the third century BCE, L. Seow has adapted the 
linguistic approach D. Winston applied to Wisdom of Solomon and 
concluded that the fourth century alone saw the use of salit as Qoheleth 
employs it (?). Because I do not wish to duplicate what others have done, I 
have chosen to turn the spotlight on the culture reflected in Qoheleth's own 
words, somewhat in the manner of O. Wischmeyer's analysis of Sirach. I 
shall ask what Qoheleth says about the intellectual community, the religious 
context, the economic realities, the political situation, and the institution of 
the family. Then I shall reflect on some surprising omissions, especially 
personified hokmä, as well as the tenuous claim that Qoheleth was an 
epistemological empiricist. In a bow to a current trend, I shall illustrate the 
principle of intertextuality with regard to Psalm 39. My closing observations 
will examine Qoheleth's modernity. 

Through it all, I ask you to keep in mind that even Qoheleth's assessment 
of historical reality was not entirely accurate, for new things really do happen. 
Even if his experiential approach to learning) is not entirely without 


(*) This article represents the lecture given at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome 
on March 19, 2007, in connection with the “Joseph Gregory McCarthy Professorship" held 
by the author. 

() See above all C. UEHLINGER, “Qohelet im Horizont mesopotamischer, 
levantinischer und ägyptischer Weisheitsliteratur der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit", 
Das Buch Kohelet. Studien zur Struktur, Geschichte, Rezeption und Theologie (ed. L. 
SCHWIENHORST-SCHÔNBERGER) (BZAW 254; Berlin — New York 1996) 155-247, R. 
BOHLEN, “Kohelet in Kontext Hellenistischer Kultur”, Das Buch Kohelet (ed. 
SCHWIENHORST-SCHÓNBERGER), 249-273, and R. HARRISON, Qoheleth in Socio-Historical 
Perspective (Ph.D. Dissertation, Duke University 1991). 

Q) C.L. SEow, "Linguistic Evidence and the Dating of Qoheleth", JBL 115 (1996) 
643-666. In a forthcoming article, “The Social World of Qoheleth", he lowers the date to 
the fourth century. Debate about the place of composition has waned, with scholars tending 
to accept Jerusalem as the most likely scene of Qoheleth's activity. 

C) M.V. Fox, “Qohelet’s Epistemology”, HUCA 58 (1987) 137-155 and “The Inner 
Structure of Qohelet's Thought", Oohelet in the Context of Wisdom (ed. A. SCHOORS) 
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precedent among earlier biblical sages, his self-conscious reflection on the 
process of thinking itself marks a new stage in the epistemology of ancient 
Semites (^). Now if his own assessment of the historical context ^) was not 
entirely accurate, how much more my own views will undoubtedly be riddled 
with half-truths. Perhaps even partial truths are better than nothing if they 
stimulate fuller revelation from you, my esteemed listeners and soon-to-be 
partners in dialogue. 


1. Knowledge 


I begin by looking at the intellectual scene, since Qoheleth was above all 
a hakam, wise man, at least in the view of the first epilogist(°). Incidental 
references to a flourishing intellectual life highlight the tedium that often 
results from persistent study and compositional activity aimed at preserving 
insights from the past. Technical vocabulary such as peser attests early 
attempts to develop a suitable hermeneutic, one that later flourishes at 
Qumran but has not yet attained the sophistication of rabbinic pesat and 
derash (^). “In your face” polemic represents epistemological agnosticism and 
indicates competing views about absolutist claims, but not the stifling of 
intellectual curiosity that Ben Sira adopts to counter hybris. Such conflict 
suggests rival intellectual camps, a sure sign of an open society confronting 
alternative value systems, one with high appreciation for refined rhetoric and 
literary craft(*). The extension of instruction to ordinary citizens (ha‘am) 
reflects confident professional leadership. 

The sources of different understandings of reality are not entirely clear. 
Reflective thinking about the cognitive process has its counterpart in the 
Hellenistic environment, although Qoheleth’s move in the direction of second 
order thought may be an indigenous development associated with the attempt 


(BETL 136; Leuven 1998) 225-238 considers Qoheleth’s view of knowledge 
unprecedented. The novelty of the water pulley is disputed. Perhaps its use by commoners, 
implied in 12:6, is new even if the wealthy were familiar with the device as early as the 
eighth century in the Levant. 

(*) P. MACHINIST, “Fate, migreh, and Reason: Some Reflections on Qohelet and 
Biblical Thought”, Solving Riddles and Untying Knots (ed. Z. ZEVIT et al.) (Winona Lake, 
IN 1995) 159-175. For this type of thinking in classical Greece, see Y. ELKANA, “The 
Emergence of Second-Order Thinking in Classical Greece”, The Origins and Diversity of 
Axial Age Civilizations (ed. S.N. EISENSTADT) (SUNY Series in Near Eastern Studies; 
Albany, NY 1986) 40-64. Qoheleth’s refusal to acknowledge newness contrasts with exilic 
and post-exilic prophecy, which anticipates a new heart, spirit, covenant, exodus, even a 
new creation (heaven and earth). 

CO) The emphasis of Qohelet in the Context of Wisdom (ed. A. SCHOORS) (Leuven 
1998) was the international environment for the entire sapiential enterprise. 

(°) Most modern interpreters think the inclusion in 1,2 and 12,8 set the intervening 
material apart from what precedes and follows, although there is some debate about the 
number of epilogues (one, two, or three). The identical expression for something additional, 
weyöter, suggests the division as follows: 12,9-11 and 12,12-14. Alternatively, sop dabar 
seems to introduce a concluding observation, yielding 12,9-12 and 12,13-14. Some critics 
therefore view 12,12 as a gloss from a third hand. 

() D. DIMANT, “Pesharim, Qumran”, ABD (1992) V, 244-250. 

(*) Captured nicely in the title of a book by A. SCHOORS, The Preacher Sought to Find 
Pleasing Words. A Study of the Language of Qoheleth (OLA 41; Leuven 1992). 
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to transform Hebrew into a medium for conveying philosophy (°). The use of 
migreh to indicate human destiny, the technical nuance of hesbön as the 
bottom line in an economic balance sheet, and the temporal extension of ‘ölam 
resemble Greek thinking sufficiently to raise the issue of influence (°), as does 
Qoheleth's choice of hebel to characterize everything in the visible world in 
the same way the philosopher Monimus spoke of smoke or mist as the defining 
term (''). The faint resemblance between Qoheleth's well-known poem about 
a time for everything and the Stoic division of the universe into balanced 
opposites may indicate the influence of Greek popular philosophy (°). 

Two additional features of Qoheleth's language allow for the possibility 
of cross cultural exchange with the Hellenistic world: first, the reference to 
four basic elements of the universe (earth, air, fire, and water), and second, 
the totalizing sense attributed to the particle köl('”). From these humble 
beginnings, a later Ben Sira will ponder life's necessities and pay lip service, 
at the very least, to the Stoic formulation of cosmic unity (“He is the all, 
tó on") (^). His two different lists of essentials for living apply to contrasting 
circumstances. When confronted with people in need, one can eke out a 
meager living with little. Hence the Spartan four items of bread, water, 
clothes, and house appear in a context of generosity toward the needy. The 
longer list of water, fire, iron, salt, flour, milk, honey, wine, oil, and clothing 
occurs in a section dealing with divine largesse, where bounty abounds. The 
two texts illustrate an important interpretive principle: apparent contradictions 
in a literary document sometime may stem from diverse social contexts and 
literary purposes. Qoheleth's essentials, closer to Ben Sira's short list, include 
bread, wine, clothes, oil, and a lover (^). 

The similarities between Qoheleth's advice about how to enjoy life and 
Siduri's counsel to Gilgamesh point farther east to Mesopotamia. While two 


(°) O. LORETZ, “Anfänge jüdischer Philosophie nach Qoheleth 1,1-11 und 3,1-15”, UF 
23 (1991) 223-244 and M. ROSE, “«Qohelet als Philosophe und Theologe. Ein biblisches 
Votum für universitas»”, Universitas in theologia — theologia in universitate. FS Hans 
Heinrich Schmid zum 60. Geburtstag (eds. M. KREIG — M. Rose) (Zurich 1997) 177-199. 

(*) MACHINIST, “Fate, miqreh, and Reason”. The function of hesbön as an economic 
term for the bottom line and the uncertain reading of h‘Im in 3,11 may weaken the case for 
Qoheleth's innovative epistemology. 

(!!) The many investigations into Qoheleth's use of hebel acknowledge its polyvalence 
(vapor, breath, ephemerality, idol). No single word captures its richness, although 
futility/absurdity come closest when the emphasis is not on brevity. N. LOHFINK, “Koh 1,2 
*Alles ist windhauch' — universale oder anthropologische Aussage", ID., Studien zum 
Kohelet (SBA AT 26; Stuttgart 1998) 126-128 and T. KRÜGER, Qoheleth (Minneapolis 
2004) 43, n. 8 link Qoheleth's views with those of Monimus. 

(°) J. BLENKINSOPP, “Ecclesiastes 3,1-15: Another Interpretation", JSOT 66 (1995) 55- 
64. 

(^) The proverb about a three-ply cord occurs in the Gilgamesh epic (“Two men will 
not die; the towed boat will not sink. A three-ply cord cannot be cut"). On köl, see 
“Qoheleth’s Quantitative Language" in my Prophets, Sages & Poets (St. Louis 2006) 83- 
94, 224-230. 

(^) O. KAISER, “Die Rezeption der stoischen Providenz bei Ben Sira”, JNSL 124 
(1998) 41-54; S.L. MATTILA, “Ben Sira and the Stoics: A Re-examination of the Evidence”, 
JBL 119 (2000) 473-501 and U. WICKE-REUTER, Göttliche Providenz und menschliche 
Verantwortung bei Ben Sira und in der Frühen Stoa (BZAW 298; Berlin - New York 
2000). 

(5) CRENSHAW, Prophets, Sages and Poets, 95-103, 230-233. 
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authors could have reached similar conclusions independently, the striking 
affinities between Qoheleth’s advice and that given to Gilgamesh to dissuade 
him from a futile search for immortality may not be fully explained by the 
notion of polygenesis (^), especially in light of the mention of the proverb 
about a threefold cord in both Qoheleth and the Gilgamesh Epic. 

The centrality of personal observation to Qoheleth's epistemology is a 
factor of his frequent use of expressions like “I saw,” “I knew," “I thought," 
“I said,” “I concluded." Such language tends to obscure tell-tale signs of a 
wholly different understanding of knowledge alongside the experimental: the 
acceptance of ancestral tradition, particularly about the noumenal world ("). 
This extraordinary combination of empirical conclusions and unverifiable 
assertions about a distant Elohim give his teachings a modern stamp, for we 
today readily endorse a scientific world view while maintaining teachings 
grounded in faith. Qoheleth's ambivalence toward traditional ideas about the 
creator and judge places him in the camp with skeptics who possess a vision 
of a better universe but doubt that it will ever materialize. Consequently, the 
refrain, “Everything is utterly futile — and shepherding the wind" echoes 
throughout the book. 


2. Religion 


Just as Qoheleth's teachings reveal a robust intellectual society, they also 
point to a religious community that is struggling to grasp the implications of a 
loss of certainty. In some circles, nostalgia for the certainties experienced in the 
past invests the present moment with a tinge of disappointment. Death, the 
pervasive issue, has become an acute problem because of an emerging 
consciousness of the ego (°). The age-old question about survival beyond the 
grave is suddenly profoundly existential (°). Qoheleth's response is to throw 
his hands up and exclaim: mf yôdea‘(”). The general tenor of his teachings 
suggests that he rejected the belief in either a form of immortality like that 
envisioned in Ps 73,23-26 or a resurrection of the body (*'). The resulting loss 
of meaning pervades virtually everything Qoheleth says and provides the 
catalyst for the seven exhortations to enjoy life before death inaugurates eternal 
darkness devoid of memory. The striking non-sequitur of his logic is that hatred 
of life does not issue in suicide but rather generates classic literature. 

To be sure, remnants of official religion persist. Funerals retain their 


(5) The combination of “exact order" of the four items (feasting, fresh clothes, 
washing one's head, and lover) plus the inevitability of death is striking indeed. 

(7) J.L. CRENSHAW, “Qoheleth’s Understanding of Intellectual Inquiry", Qohelet in the 
Context of Wisdom, 205-224 (2 Prophets, Sages, and Poets, 29-A1, 207-211). 

(*) P. HÖFFKEN, “Das Ego des Weisen", TZ (1984) 121-135 and J.L. CRENSHAW, “The 
Shadow of Death in Qoheleth", ıD., Urgent Advice and Probing Questions (Macon 1995) 
573-585. 

(^) S. BURKES, Death in Qoheleth and Egyptian Biographies of the Late Period 
(SBLDS 170; Atlanta, GA 1999) documents the profound impact of an untimely demise, 
arguably the most problematic aspect of finitude. 

(2°) J.L. CRENSHAW, “The Expression mî yödea‘ in the Hebrew Bible", VT 36 (1986) 
274-288 (= Urgent Advice and Probing Questions, 279-291). 

(*) J.L. CRENSHAW, “Love Is Stronger than Death: Intimations of Life beyond the 
Grave", Resurrection. The Origin and Future of a Biblical Doctrine (ed. J.H. 
CHARLESWORTH) (New York — London 2006) 53-78. 
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significance despite their inherent susceptibility to crass commercialism and 
self-glorification. Professional mourners fill the streets as they have done 
from time immemorial when death enters a house, and they are matched by 
professional singers with a merrier tune. Caution reigns in the sacred precinct, 
presumably because of fear that what is promised in difficult circumstances 
may be quickly forgotten in better times, thus invoking divine anger. Prayer 
in the house of God is thought to be wasted effort because of the distance 
separating the speaker from the one addressed. This neutrality, perhaps 
hostility, toward the cult is theological rather than the result of priestly 
malfeasance. Fear of God as piety plays a minimal role for Qoheleth (?); 
dread like that before a human despot has replaced it. 

The remote creator may have withdrawn from providential interaction with 
humans, but they are nonetheless said to be recipients of random gifts from God 
(*). Unfortunately, at least from the perspective of justice, these tokens of 
divine generosity are dispensed without regard to merit (*). Everything that 
happens is determined by the deity, rendering useless all human effort to shape 
the future and negating the sapiential enterprise. Even potentially helpful gifts 
such as a sense of eternity or the hidden are emptied of positive value, resulting 
in epistemological agnosticism (3,11). In this instance, as in the similar 
reference to a gift of joy (5,17-20), linguistic ambiguity prevents modern 
interpreters from a clear grasp of what is being said. 


3. Economy 


A perceptive sage once observed that socio-economic circumstances 
affect religious views (Prov 30,7-9). Too many worldly goods produce 
practical atheism; too few, desperate acts that dishonor God. Qoheleth's era 
was characterized by unprecedented economic volatility. Fortunes were made 
and lost; the risk was high, the potential for wealth, enormous. In this bustling 
economy, social standing was often fleeting. Talented individuals 
accumulated vast wealth at the expense of enjoyment, working incessantly 
and spending restless nights worrying about losing it to thieves and seeing it 
squandered by costly employees. Investments in mercantile enterprises on the 
high seas provided a risky alternative to pastoral and agricultural endeavors, 
themselves subject to the whim of nature. Obsession with capturing the 
optimal moment to venture forth in either of these tasks threatened the whole 
activity, as did the attempt to bolster human labor by magic, whether spells or 
a divining rod (°°). 

In such a moneyed economy, a crucial issue was how to sustain 


(?) E. PFEIFFER, “Die Gottesfurcht im Buche Kohelet", Gottes Wort und Gottes Land. 
FS H.W. Hertzberg (ed. H. REVENTLOW) (Göttingen 1965) 133-158. 

(©) H.-P. MÜLLER, “Wie sprach Qohälät von Gott?", VT 18 (1968) 507-521; A. 
SCHOORS, “God in Qohelet”, Schöpfungsplan und Heilsgeschichte. FS E. Haag (R. 
BRANDSCHEIDT — T. MENDE) (Rom 2002) 251-270; and L. GORSSEN, “Le cohérence de la 
conception de Dieu dans l'Ecclésiaste", ETL 46 (1969) 282-324. 

(^ J.L. CRENSHAW, Defending God. Biblical Responses to the Problem of Evil (New 
York 2005) and A. ScHoors, “Theodicy in Qohelet”, Theodicy in the World of the Bible 
(eds. A. LAATO — J.C. DE Moor) (Leiden 2003) 375-409. 

(*) J.L. CRENSHAW, “From the Mundane to the Sublime (Reflections on Qoheleth 
11:1-8)”, ıD., Prophets, Sages, and Poets, 61-72, 217-222. 
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prosperity, in a word, to register a profit atthe end of the day, as well as over 
the long haul. Who will inherit my vast wealth, and will the person who 
benefits from my labor use it wisely? That seems to have been a perennial 
question raised by the well-to-do. Earlier unwritten laws that guaranteed the 
family’s land to the first born or to a legitimate successor are circumvented 
because much of the land has been appropriated for bureaucracy or lost 
through enforced debt. Even privileged elite, however, have no assurance that 
society will be stable. Kings have been known to fall, and prisoners have risen 
to the throne. Consequently, princes may be forced to walk while former 
slaves ride on horses. This reversal of fortune may have been sufficiently 
common in Israel and Egypt to generate a literary convention. 

Like most societies, this one has pockets of wealth and pockets of 
poverty. We hear of gold and silver vessels, costly perfumes, expensive 
clothes, oils, and wine, in addition to royal opulence. We also hear about 
slaves, concubines, and wretched victims of oppression who have no 
defender. Laborers toil at catching fish and fowl, repair walls, wield axes, 
patch leaking roofs, grind grain, guard estates, sow seed, harvest crops, and 
engage in countless other daily activities. 


4. Politics 


Watching over this volatile situation is amany-tiered bureaucracy. Atthe 
very top is a foreign sovereign, and beneath him are powerful appointees with 
two goals: to increase revenues for the king and secretly to direct as much 
money as possible into their personal treasuries. 

Absolute power not only corrupts; it also instills fear in the people who 
are subject to it. Caution therefore commends itself in all interactions with a 
sovereign, as well as when conversing with others about anything that might 
be interpreted as critical of one whose might is construed as right. In 
Qoheleth's world, an Orwellian “Big Brother" is an ever-present threat, 
making gossip doubly dangerous. Even tiny villages are not safe from a 
ruler's expansionist policy, particularly when the local leadership lacks 
intelligence. The long arm of the king reaches out to seize taxable income and 
to claim young men for military duty, from which Qoheleth admits no 
exclusion (9, unlike Deuteronomy and Persian sources. 

Despite all this negative perspective on royalty and real politics, 
Qoheleth's initial self-presentation is that of king. He boasts of unprecedented 
accomplishments reminiscent of the Solomonic anecdote in 1 Kgs 3,4-15; 
5,9-14; 10,23. The picture of a king using his wealth to build houses and 
gardens for pleasure, all too familiar from the ancient world, functions as a 
royal travesty. The use of the indirect object li (“for myself”) nine times in 
2,4-9 highlights the self-absorption of a kingship emptied of royal ideology. 
In a proper world, and in ideal fantasy, rulers apply their wealth and power to 
correct injustice, specifically grievances of widows, orphans, the poor, and 
strangers (7). They also maximize the yield of cultivated land. 


(5) Actually, exclusionary practices enabling people to escape military duty are 
familiar from Deuteronomy, and wealthy people in Persian and Greco-Roman times paid 
others to fulfill such obligations. 

(7) L. KALUGILA, The Wise King (CB.OT 15; Lund 1980). 
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If Qoheleth has heard of philosopher-kings, he surely has serious 
reservations about the utility of such a concept. When one contrasts his 
treatment of regality with that of Pseudo-Solomon, it becomes clear that 
Qoheleth considers kingship something less than an ideal toward which the 
wise ought to strive. For the first century author of Wisdom of Solomon, 
however, regality achieves its true manifestation in the sage, whose union 
with hokmá actually fulfills the philosopher's dream for a perfect society. 
Whereas Qoheleth unmasked royal ideology, Wisdom of Solomon recovered 
it(°*). The arché of Prov 1,7 becomes telos, hokmä functioning like rüah in 
Israel's sacred narrative. 


5. Family 


In Qoheleth's world, how does the family fare? We are told that 
conception occurs as mysteriously as the wind's movement, and that God is 
at work in both. Young people, present as addressee but never vocal, are 
encouraged to enjoy life while youthful vigor lasts, a sure indication that 
such advice reflects the thoughts of an older person. They are also warned 
against a femme fatale, which is a traditional motif in ancient wisdom, so 
permeated by androcentrism. Nevertheless, they are exhorted: “Enjoy life 
with the woman you love". This unusual expression (?) instead of the usual 
word for “your wife" forges a link with the eroticism celebrated in Song of 
Songs. 

Disappointments are known in the intimacy of the family. The joy 
associated with anticipated birth gives way to sorrow when an infant is still- 
born. Miserliness creates bitterness, sickness prevents enjoyment of 
accumulated goods, and advanced years bring days in which one can find no 
pleasure. Flies spoil costly perfume, brigands attack travelers, snakes bite 
their charmers and day laborers; the less-agile or careless fall into pits or 
ravines. 

In this society, individualism thrives unchecked. Qoheleth's heightened 
ego goes beyond the usual scribe's striving for immortality by leaving a 
literary legacy, at least of his name as copier of documents. Although 
Qoheleth hides his identity, when he does momentarily expand the horizon of 
thought to entertain a principle of solidarity, he continues to think about 
personal advantages that come from an associate. When attacked by robbers, 
he observes, a companion can come to the rescue; if one falls (into a pit), a 
friend can help him up, and a person can stave off the cold of night by lying 
close to someone. 


(*) R. VIGNOLO, “Wisdom, Prayer and Kingly Pattern. Theology, Anthropology, 
Spirituality of Wis 9", 255-282 in Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature. Yearbook 
2005: The Book of Wisdom in Modern Research (eds. A. PAssARO — G. BELLIA) (Berlin — 
New York 2005). 
form of 'ahab. Seow's textual basis for translating *your beloved spouse" is hardly 
persuasive (Gen 30,4, 9; 1 Sam 25,43; Deut 22,22). See C.L. SEow, Ecclesiastes (New 
York 1997) 301. His additional remark that the Akkadian word in the Gilgamesh Epic is 
marhitu “wife” rather than sinnistu “woman”, while interesting, carries no weight. 
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6. Some Striking Omissions 


Several things stand out in this account by their near-absence. There are 
few indications of urban life despite the fourfold reference to Jerusalem, no 
references to ethnic groups, no cultural clashes. Priests do not seem to have 
filled the void left by the collapse of the Davidic monarchy and a decisive 
decline in prophetic status. Apocalyptic thinking, if present at all, is greatly 
subdued, lacking its identifying features that become prominent during the 
first century (°°). The evils of idolatry are not mentioned, although this theme 
that developed into lively ridicule of rival religions is widely attested in late 
canonical and intertestamental literature (^). Perhaps most perplexing of all is 
Qoheleth's total silence about the descent of heavenly wisdom in feminine 
form. 


7. Personified Wisdom 


This last omission requires further scrutiny in light of the role of an 
extraordinary female in Prov 8,22-31, Ben Sira, and Wisdom of Solomon. 
The hiatus in the book of Job after the promising beginning in Proverbs may 
partially explain Qoheleth's reluctance to venture in a direction that the poet 
who composed Job 28 backed away from after partially opening a door (?). If 
the best one can hope for is a confession from the dual powers of Sheol and 
death that even they have only heard a second-hand report of her, the better 
part of prudence may be to concede failure in locating wisdom and to leave 
her dwelling place to God. In adopting this position, however, Qoheleth 
misses out on at least four contributions of such speculation about personified 
wisdom. 

First, this intriguing figure brings the deity into everyday life in a way that 
responds effectively to a perceived absence as a consequence of a defunct cult. 
The theological impact of the Babylonian victory in Jerusalem, YHWH's 
residence, must surely have contributed to an overwhelming sense of 
disquietude, either from the suspicion that the gods of Babylon were superior 
to Judah's (**) or from the heavy burden of guilt that shifted the responsibility 
for the defeat to human shoulders. The nostalgia for a lost past that surfaced in 
connection with the restored temple in the late sixth century indicates that the 
newly constituted community in Jerusalem sensed an aching void. 


(?) Interpreters who characterize Qoheleth's thought as apocalyptic seize upon his 
insistence that one cannot predict the future and his images in the final poem. At most, the 
latter indicate inchoate eschatology. In my view, they do not describe cosmic doom, “the 
end of human existence" (contra SEow, Ecclesiastes, 380). Qoheleth never mentions typical 
features of later apocalyptic (revelation during heavenly journeys, the cosmic conflict 
between good and evil) nor does he use bizarre images of animals. 

(3) M. GILBERT, La critique des dieux dans le livre de la Sagesse (AnBib 53; Rome 
1973). 

(©) See the essays by E. GREENSTEIN — C.A. NEWSOM — E. VAN WOLDE, Job 28. 
Cognition in Context (ed. E. VAN WOLDE) (Leiden — Boston 2003) 253-280, 299-305, 1-35 
respectively. 

(?) The legend in the Apocalypse of Baruch that has YHWH's angels remove the 
sacred vessels from the temple for safe keeping and tear down the wall of Zion before 
inviting the Babylonian soldiers to enter the city because the Guard has left addresses the 
concern that a foreign deity could defeat the God of Israel (2 Baruch 6-7). 
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It was left to Ben Sira to figure out how to use the concept of personified 
wisdom to link cult and written Torah. In his view heavenly wisdom chose 
the holy city as a dwelling place and ministered to God in the temple. Most 
importantly, she was present to all in the teachings transmitted from God 
through Moses. The torah was thus given universal application, an important 
transcending of nationalism. The author of Wisdom of Solomon moved in a 
different direction: wisdom guided the people of God in the same way the 
Spirit did. Indeed, wisdom is said to be the external manifestation of God, a 
pure hypostasis of divine attributes. By these means, guilt was assuaged and 
divine presence assured (*). 

Second, warfare’s destabilization of the family structure (^) in Judah 
found a harsh sequel in the Persian satrapy, which administered a policy of 
taxation that threatened the fabric of society. Debt incurred during drought or 
from diseases of crops led to the enslaving of children, and foreign political 
appointees under Ptolemaic rule exercised irrepressible control over the lives 
of adults. In this situation women assumed a greater role in holding families 
together, and for that task personified wisdom served as model. The eroticism 
associated with this mysterious figure strengthened that important function. 

Third, the return of priestly hierocracy under Ezra's leadership 
contributed to a growing sense of transcendence. The distancing of the 
deity (*) entailed a rich repertoire of divine names, at least two of which 
accentuated the gulf separating humans from their creator. For Qoheleth the 
epithet of choice ha’elohim was the general name for God preceded by the 
definite article, best translated by “the deity." Although it is difficult to say 
for certain, given the textual status of Sirach, Ben Sira seems to have 
preferred the Hebrew equivalent of ‘upsistos, probably 'elyón (?). Wisdom's 
mediation of the heavenly deity softened the consequences of a priestly desire 
to protect divine prerogatives and majesty. 

Fourth, the growing attraction of Hellenism to Jewish youth who dared 
to compare what they knew of Greek philosophy with the Hebraic tradition 
must have weighed heavily on parents and teachers. Qoheleth appears to have 
been spared the open confrontation with Greek ideas and customs that Ben 
Sira experienced, particularly those associated with symposia, medicine, and 
philosophical debate about divine justice. The equation of wisdom with the 
universal logos as envisioned in Wisdom of Solomon placed Jewish thinking 
on a trajectory similar to that of Hellenism (*). 


(*) Among the several recent monographs on this remarkable figure, two deserve 
special attention. They are S. SCHROER, Wisdom Has Built Her House. Studies on the Figure 
of Sophia in the Bible (Collegeville 2000) and A.M. SINNOTT, The Personification of 
Wisdom (SOTSM; Aldershot 2005). 

(9) See the collection of essays in Families in Ancient Israel (eds. J. BLENKINSOPP ET. 
AL.) (Louisville, KY 1997). 

(3) S.E. BALENTINE, The Hidden God. The Hiding of the Face of God in the Old 
Testament (Oxford 1983) explores the vocabulary for divine remoteness most helpfully. 

(?) The problem of ascertaining the divine epithets in Ben Sira is demonstrated by J. 
FICHTNER, Die altorientalische Weisheit in ihrer israelitisch-jüdischen Ausprägung 
(Giessen 1933). 

(*) The debate about the extent of antagonism toward Hellenism or accommodation 
involves complex decisions about the nature of literature and the ambiguity of historical 
reconstruction. 
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The prevalence of female deities in the ancient Near East and their likely 
attraction in Israel’s popular religion may suggest a fifth function of 
personified wisdom: the elevation of the feminine into the heavenly court. 
Both Prov 8,22-31 and Sir 24,1-23 ascribe a heavenly origin to this 
extraordinary figure (?). 


8. Epistemological Ambiguity 


Qoheleth's silence about personified wisdom is more than compensated for 
by his vocal position on the deity's activity. The language of giving prevails 
here, along with that of divine work (ma ‘aseh). This fascination with things 
concealed from the naked eye by one who otherwise lays claim to an empirical 
approach to knowledge calls for additional investigation. What access did 
Qoheleth have to the deity's interaction with the world and humans? 

To answer that question, we must turn to a famous crux, the claim that 
Elohim has placed something in the mind (/éb) but at the same time prohibited 
humans from finding its full sense or possibly from discovering it at all (3,11). 
The promising beginning that the creator made everything beautiful or 
appropriate in its time gives way to a syntactical anomaly, mibbelî 'aser lo’ 
plus a verb, transforming promise into sober lament. What secret has been 
planted in the intellect, according to Qoheleth? 

The temporal emphasis in the preceding poem, 3,2-8, and the vocalization 
in the Masoretic Text have led many interpreters to something like “a sense of 
eternity", ha‘olam having not yet taken on the meaning it has in rabbinic 
literature, “the age to come." In my view, this temporal rendering is less 
satisfactory than revocalizing to ha ‘elem and translating it “the unknown," a 
meaning of the root ‘Im that is attested in Eccl 12,14, at Ugarit, and in Job (?). 
The first translation implies that no one can discover the future, while the 
second denies access to the mystery lying at the very heart of human existence. 

On either reading of this difficult verse, Qoheleth states that human 
beings are recipients of a revelation that guards its precise content. The closed 
door contributes a sense of finitude, either from inability to master time or 
from ignorance about meaning itself. The negative spin on revelation matches 
that of the Joban author in the other two direct references to divine disclosure 
within wisdom literature. The nocturnal specter who disturbed Eliphaz's deep 
sleep (tardemá) and left him trembling in awe conveyed a single thought: 
"Can a mortal be more just than Elohim; can a man be purer than his maker?" 
(Job 4,17) (^). Similarly, the divine speeches in Job 38-41 leave Job’s 


(?) Evidence from Khirbet *el Qom and Kuntillet *ajrud, as well as Elephantine, 
indicates that a female deity held some attraction for Jewish worshippers, at least in areas 
remote from central religious authority in Jerusalem. 

(®) J.L. CRENSHAW, “The Eternal Gospel (Ecclesiastes 3:11)", 23-55, Essays in Old 
Testament Ethics (eds. J.L. CRENSHAW — J.T. WILLIS) (New York 1974) (Urgent Advice 
and Probing Questions, 548-572). The poem in 3,2-8 with its temporal ‘ét hardly governs 
the theme in what follows, for ra ít? signals a new section along the lines of 3,9, where 
yitrón dominates. While be'ittó and meros we'ad-sop extend the temporal sense of 3,2-8, 
the central idea is that of hiddenness. 

(^) One suspects that theological conservatism explains the reluctance among some 
translators to acknowledge the mem privative in this verse, rendered correctly in KJV 
and NIV. 
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agonizing questions unanswered while undermining his anthropocentrism. 
Knowledge, they seem to say, must be discovered on one’s own rather than 
hazarding direct revelation. While Qoheleth’s brush with divine disclosure 
lacks mysterium tremendum et fascinosum, its lingering effect is unmatched 
by what has preceded in the poem about times. 

One other text in Ecclesiastes has been said to involve direct communica- 
tion from the deity. In it, Qoheleth comments on what ha’elohim does to or 
for persons to whom much has been given (5,19) (?). The verse refers to an 
abbreviated recollection during one's life "because the deity does something 
(ma 'aneh) with joy of the heart.” The verb ‘dnd, here in the hiphil participial 
form, has three distinct meanings: (1) to answer; (2) to afflict; and (3) to 
occupy oneself with. For me, the overwhelming mood of the book supports a 
reading that emphasizes the downside of pleasure. For this reason, I prefer the 
translation “For the deity afflicts him with joy in the mind.” In other words, 
humans experience pain in the very pondering of pleasure, either because it 
fails to appear or is ephemeral. 

These two (?) references to a one-way communication between deity and 
humans provide no adequate basis for mediated revelation via personified 
hokmà or for Qoheleth's many assertions about God. For all his insistence on 
empirical epistemology, Qoheleth recognizes the fragmented nature of 
learning based on sight and sound. Although his sweeping epistemological 
claims give the impression that he personally evaluates all his observations, 
the content often comes from tradition. The tensions within his thought derive 
partly from his failure to reconcile what his eyes observed and what his 
ancestors transmitted to him. His rhetorical style therefore matches his 
powerful assertion that everything is illusory (hebel). Axioms lie alongside 
tautology, constituting what has been called a rhetoric of erasure(?) or a 
relativizing of all absolutes. 


9. Intertextuality (Psalm 39) 


This conclusion about Qoheleth's religious legacy raises a question about 
intertextuality (^), particularly that involving affinities with certain psalms. 
For our purposes, the most significant psalm is the thirty-ninth, which, like 
Qoheleth, universalizes hebel as the essence of humankind. The crucial verses 
read as follows: 


Tell me, YHWH, my end (gissî), 
and what is the length of my life; 
Let me know how fleeting (hädel) [it is]. 
You made my life handbreadths, 
its span as nothing before you (negdeka); 


(©) N. LOHFINK, “Qoheleth 5:17-19 — Revelation by Joy", CBQ 52 (1990) 625-635. 

(*) B.L. BERGER, “Qohelet and the Exigencies of the Absurd”, Biblical Interpretation 
9 (2001) 174. 

(^) The seminal study by M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel 
(Oxford 1985) applies to the canon a type of analysis that has been widespread in secular 
literary criticism. Interpreters of Qoheleth have long recognized affinities with Gen 
1-11. 
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surely every human is breath (hebel) (*). 

Surely man walks as an image (beselem); 

surely his fortune (yehemäyün) is but a breath; 

he amasses but does not know who will gather it (Ps 39,5-7). 


The psalmist's dim view of existence is matched by a grim assessment of 
YHWH’s indifference, represented in the image of a moth devouring a 
treasure and punctuated by a summary judgment, “Surely every person is a 
breath" (39,12). 

The psalmist's exercise in ambiguity corresponds to his concept of 
human existence. Troubled by life's brevity, he asks for a clue as to when 
non-existence will begin for him. Like Qoheleth, the psalmist uses a form of 
the verb hälak as a euphemism for dying (*), together with the particle of non- 
existence, 'enenní (39,14) (?)). Like him, too, the psalmist compares daily life 
to walking in darkness, as in a shadow (cf. Qoh 6:4), unless the sense is that 
of likeness to an image (39,7) (#5). 

The unusual ’ämartf that opens the psalm recalls Qoheleth’s repeated 
formula for deliberation (‘°), although without the accompanying belibbf, but 
the alternation between ’anî and ’dnok? (vv. 11 and 13) contrasts with 
Qoheleth's exclusive use of ’anî for the personal pronoun “I.”. The 
progression from “autobiographical” reflection (?) to somber thoughts about 
human existence parallels Qoheleth's move from the royal experiment to 
hatred of life (5). The near-blasphemous charge hurled at YHWH in v. 6 that 
human life is but a trifle to God employs negdí, the same word as that 
indicating the presence of the wicked in v. 2. The similar accusation in v. 10 
that the afflictions experienced by the poet are YHWH's doing and the almost 
unprecedented lament devoid of resolution underline the psalmist's dismay, 
comparable to the effect of Psalm 88 which begins with the comforting 


(*) Perhaps the first köl is a gloss, and one should translate “Surely every mortal is 
(but) a breath". 

(*) Eccl 1,4; 3,20; 5,14-15(16), 6,6; 9,10; 12,5. The verb hlk is often an ellipsis for 
“going to the ancestral tomb". In 12,5 this destination is identified as an eternal home. 

(*) SCHOORS, The Preacher Sought to Find Pleasing Words, 152; B. ISAKSSON, Studies 
in the Language of Qoheleth with Special Emphasis on the Verbal System (Acta 
Universitatis Uppsaliensis 10; Uppsala 1987); and CRENSHAW, “Qoheleth’s Quantitative 
Language”, 88-89. 

(*) The word ’nissät in v. 6 may be a musical notation like selä; otherwise it states as 
an established fact that every human is hebel. The peculiar yehemäyün in the same verse 
may be explained by hehämôn in 1 Chr 29:16, which seems to bear the nuance “wealth”, 
specifically the total gift the people brought forth for constructing the Solomonic temple. 
The previous verse uses the felicitous expression, “For we are sojourners before you, and 
residents in a shadow like all our ancestors; we lodge on earth without hope” (1 Chr 29,15). 

(*) A similar linguistic usage occurs in Ps 82,6 (“I once thought you were deities, all 
of you children of Elyon"). 

(*) M.V. Fox, “Frame-Narrative and Composition in the Book of Qohelet", HUCA 48 
(1977) 83-106 inaugurated a novel way of viewing Qoheleth, one that has been 
strengthened by T. LONGMAN III, Fictional Akkadian Autobiography. A Generic and 
Comparative Study (Winona Lake, IN 1991). In this reading, a narrator introduces a 
fictional speaker, Qoheleth, and ultimately dismisses his teaching as inadequate. 

(9?) T. KRÜGER, Qoheleth (Minneapolis, MN 2004); L. SCHWIENHORST-SCHÓNBERGER, 
Kohelet (HThKAT; Freiburg 2004), and SEow, Ecclesiastes, interpret Qoheleth's sayings 
as ultimately positive, a view that strains against the overwhelming pessimism throughout 
the book that is accentuated by the inclusion in 1,2 and 12,8. 
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epithet YHWH ’elohé yesü‘äti, but what follows rings a more ominous bell. A 
troubled Qoheleth never addresses deity and avoids the personal name 
YHWH completely. The psalmist shares Qoheleth's anxiety generated by 
ignorance about who will benefit from his labor, and he also joins Qoheleth 
in an almost unprecedented lament devoid of resolution. 

I make no claim of textual dependence in either direction, but I wish to 
emphasize the similarity in thought between this psalm and Qoheleth, if only 
to confirm that he was not alone in viewing life as hebel. The sentiment 
expressed in Psalm 39 is hardly matched by that in Psalm 62, which uses the 
notion of hebel and kazab (?) to downplay human threats against him when 
God acts as both refuge and deliverer (Ps 62,10). The picture of all of one's 
personal enemies on a single scale and weighing no more than a breath 
(hebel) arises from a profound trust that is absent from both Psalm 39 and 
Qoheleth. The sixfold use of 'ak in Psalm 62, twice as many as in Psalm 39, 
merely punctuates the poet's certainty of special care from above. The 
description of human frailty in Ps 144,4 also arises as a means of conveying 
the insubstantiality of danger from enemies. Because mortals are like 
hebel(*), their days like a passing shadow (v. 4), one need not fear hostile 
forces, except that death is itself a force with which to reckon. The plea for the 
eradication of the wicked in this bellicistic psalm (^) demonstrates the 
psalmist's awareness of vulnerability while at the same time pointing to a 
power before whom all mortals pale. 


* 
“x 


In sum, even if I have reliably interpreted the clues that Qoheleth left 
behind about the world around him, I must consider the possibility that it is 
entirely the product of fantasy. Behind the text lie dramatic human events, to 
be sure, but are they figments of the author’s imagination? It is well known 
that individuals and institutions often conceal some facts and expose others 
to the light of day for the purpose of shaping historical memory in a way that 
promotes their own prestige and survival. Writers have the ability to construct 
symbolic worlds wholly consistent with their chosen rhetorical strategy. 
Qoheleth's use of the royal travesty enables him to retain anonymity and 
proves that he was not above fiction in the service of a rhetorical plan. The 
task confronting every interpreter, therefore, is to link social data with mental 
styles present in ancient social life. 

The modern anthropological turn () that shifted the focus away from 


(?) On the belief that human nature is inherently flawed, see J.L. CRENSHAW, 
“Deceitful Minds and Theological Dogma: Jer 17:5-11”, Utopia and Dystopia in Prophetic 
Texts (ed. E. BEN ZvI) (Helsinki — Göttingen 2006) 105-121 (= Prophets, Sages, & Poets, 
13-82, 222-224). 

(*) E. Dor-SHAV, “Ecclesiastes, Fleeting and Timeless", Azure 18 (2004) 67-87 
captures the vibrancy of Qoheleth's favorite image for what appears as reality. 

(*) E. ZENGER, A God of Vengeance? Understanding the Psalms of Divine Wrath 
(Louisville 1995) gives a theological defense of this divine attribute, but J. MILES, God. A 
Biography (New York 1999) 308-228 shows how unattractive this literary portrait of the 
biblical deity really is. 

(*) On this language, see G. BELLIA, “Historical and Anthropological Reading of the 
Book of Wisdom", Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature (eds. PASSARO — BELLIA) 83- 
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deity to humans requires not only that interpreters be alert to the ancient 
social/historical environment within a text but that they also recognize their 
own context. This remarkable turn helped bring about a collapse of a one- 
sided theology that bore the catchword “salvation history” (°°). The resulting 
turn to biblical literature emphasizing the human initiative, to which I have 
devoted a lifetime of research and writing, will be salutary only if it preserves 
the memory of transcendence. Qoheleth did so, although with brutal honesty, 
not unlike Czeslaw Milosz, who writes: 


For me, skeptical philosophy. 

That doesn't ascribe to men any higher qualities, 

Nor to the God man created. 

Then I could be in harmony with my nature. 

Yet I repeat, ‘I believe in God,’ and I know 

That my belief has no justification (“To Spite Nature”) (57). 


Reflecting further on the consequences of atheism, he observes: 


If there is no God, 

Not everything is permitted to man. 

He is still his brother's keeper 

And he is not permitted to sadden his brother 

By saying that there is no God (“Second Space") (*). 


Like Milosz, many post-Enlightenment philosophers and sociologists 
have struggled to justify a nod toward theism. With the perceived 
implausibility of the ontological, cosmological, and teleological arguments 
for the existence of God, the focus shifted earthward to moral consciousness 
with Emmanuel Kant, to the human mind with Sigmund Freud and Ludwig 
Feuerbach, to society at large and the prevailing culture with Emile 
Durkheim, to a collective psyche with Carl Jung, to the longing for 
transcendence and images driving it in Friedrich Schleiermacher and Martin 
Heidegger, and to nature, not humans, for Julian Huxley. As these thinkers 
demonstrate, it is not easy to abandon the concept of transcendence (?). 

Qoheleth, too, experienced an imperiled worldview that forced him to 
adopt a wary position vis-à-vis sapiential tradition. Caught in an 
epistemological bind, he explored new ways of interpreting reality. Whether 
critics choose to speak of a “crisis of wisdom" or a “wisdom of crisis” (9) 
matters little if they overlook his radical theological revision. Breakthroughs 


111 and J.L. CRENSHAW, “Introduction: The Shift from Theodicy to Anthropodicy”, 
Theodicy in the Old Testament (ed. B. W. ANDERSON) (Philadelphia — London 1983) 1-16 
(= Urgent Advice and Probing Questions, 141-154). 

(5) B. CHILDS, Biblical Theology in Crisis (Philadelphia 1970). 

(5) C. MILOSZ, Second Space. New Poems (New York 2004) 19-20. M. JARMAN, 
Questions for Ecclesiastes (Ashland, OR 1997, 1998) draws poetic inspiration from 
Qoheleth's questions about meaning. 

(*) MILOSZ, Second Space, 5. 

(°°) Through a Glass Darkly. Readings on the Concept of God (ed. J. MITCHELL 
CORBETT) (Nashville 1989). 

(°°) M. ROSE, “De la «Crise de la Sagesse» à la «Sagesse de la Crise»", RThPh 131 
(1999) 115-134. 
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by necessity require breakdowns (°'), enabling the intellect to forge something 
new from the ashes of the familiar. Such novelty is often disturbing to those 
whose thoughts focus on the past rather than the open future. Qoheleth's 
Elohim is hardly the comforting Lord of traditional piety (%). In this, as in so 
many things, Qoheleth is thoroughly modern (®). 


Duke University James L. CRENSHAW 
Durham, North Carolina, USA 


(*?) E. WEIL, “What Is a Breakthrough in History?", Daedalus (Spring, 1975) 21-36 (= 
“Wisdom, Revelation and Doubt. Perspectives on the First Millennium B.C.", The Origins 
and Diversity of Axial Age Civilizations (ed. EISENSTADT) 1-25, 127-134 and 227-240. 

(°°) Neither is the YHWH depicted in the Bible. 

(®) CRENSHAW, Ecclesiastes; 1D., Urgent Advice and Probing Questions, 499-585; and 
ID., Prophets, Sages, & Poets, 29-41, 61-72, 83-103, 207-211, 217-222, 224-233. 
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